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to  the  22nd  annual  convention 
where  the  ablest  leaders  la  the 
retailing  field  will  discuss  the 
prohlems  most  vital  In  making 
our  distribution  methods  both 
effective  and  profitable — the 
prosperity  of  our  craft  and  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  will  be 
profoundly  influenced  by  these 
conferences  (see  pages  049-64) 
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“White  Week,  to  us,  is  a  Spring  Opening 
.  .  .  not  a  rummage  sale!  We  houseclean  in 
the  department  right  after  Christmas  •  .  . 
polish  woodwork,  rearrange  stoek,  and  bring 
in  some  spring  flowers.  I  never  could  see 
why  all  the  potted  palm  trees  should  go  to 
the  sports  seetion  in  January.  The  ‘linens’ 
do  just  as  much  business! 

“Then  when  our  White  Sale  is  on,  we 
know  we’ll  sell  the  ‘specials’  anyway.  So 
while  all  these  sheet-conscious  shoppers  are 
in  our  section,  with  their  money  in  hand, 
I  try  to  sell  them  Cannon  sheets  from  regu¬ 
lar  stock  at  regular  prices.  Cannon  is  extra¬ 
value,  whatever  the  price,  and  I  get  lots  of 
good  sales-points  from  their  little  paper. 
Cannon  Shots.  It’s  often  as  easy  to  sell 
Cannon  at  an  average  price  as  anonymous 
sheets  at  a  cut  price! 

“Then  I  never  talk  arithmetic  about  sizes. 
I  ask  her  if  she  wants  the  single-bcd-size,  the 
twin-hed-size,  or  the  full-hed-size.  Single¬ 
bed-size  we  only  recommend  for  cots  and 
studio  couches.  For  twin  beds,  I  give  her 
the  so-called  ‘three-quarter’  sheet.  That’s 
always  safe  for  the  wider  twin  beds,  and  it 
adds  to  dollar-volume  during  sales. 

“And  I  never  speak  of  the  108-inch  length 
as  being  ‘extra-long.’  The  customer  thinks 
‘Well,  I  don’t  need  that . . .  my  beds  are  just 
the  average  size.’  But  I  mention  the  new 
length  Cannon  sheets,  and  she’s  all  alert. 
Because  you  bet  she  knows  the  neiv  length 
in  skirts  and  sleeves  and  hair-bobs!” 


The  girl  with  the  top  sales-record  on  sheets 
You’d  like  to  have  about  six  of  HERl 


CANNON 

SHEETS 


When  you  cIom  your  books  on  *32,  storo  away  tho  rod  Ink  too.  Thoro's  profit  In  tho  shoot-businoss— dona  on 
tho  Cannon  plan.  Mark  Cannon  shoots  a  littio  highor  and  soil  thorn  as  a  littio  bottsr.  It  works  boautH ully 
,.  .  .  and  truthfully  I  Thoro’s  a  Cannon  shoot  for  ovory  dass-group  among  your  eustomors.  Do  youraolf  a 
groat  good  turn  by  gotting  In  touch  quickly  with  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  TO  Worth  StMot,  Now  York  City. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Referendum  Re-Affirms  the  Association  s 
Opposition  to  Sales  Taxes 

The  Referendum  on  sales  tax  legislation,  author¬ 
ized  by  our  Board  of  Directors,  commits  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  continue  its  active  opposition  to  any  and 
all  forms  of  sales  taxes — federal,  state  and  local. 

Every  effort  was  made,  and  every  precaution  exer¬ 
cised  during  the  taking  of  this  Referendum,  not  to 
influence  in  any  way  the  voting  of  our  members. 
During  that  period,  we  purposely  ceased  treating  of 
sales  tax  legislation  in  these  Editorial  Columns,  and 
invitations  to  discuss  tax  problems  before  groups  of 
merchants  were  declined  in  order  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  might  maintain  an  absolute  position  of  neutra¬ 
lity  until  the  wishes  of  its  members  became  known. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  Referendum  con¬ 
tained  strong  arguments  for  this  form  of  taxation, 
such  as: — 

1.  It  will  balance  the  budget. 

2.  It  will  afford  more  stabilized  revenue. 

3.  It  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  consumer. 

4.  It  is  universal  and  does  not  discriminate 
against  any  industry. 

5.  It  is  paid  by  all  who  purchase  commodi¬ 
ties. 

6.  It  is  easily  administered  and  cannot  be 
evaded  by  the  individual  taxpayer. 

7.  It  will  replace  present  excessive  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  taxes. 

8.  It  makes  all  pay  for  the  protection  of 
self-government. 

You  will  recall,  also,  that  this  Referendum  con¬ 
tained  strong  arguments  against  sales  tax  levies,  such 
as: — 

1.  It  will  prevent  necessary  reductions  in 
government  cost. 

2.  It  will  increase  living  costs,  and  is  a  tax 
on  consumption. 

3.  It  will  decrease  production  and  hence  in¬ 
crease  unemployment. 

4.  It  will  decrease  consumption,  which  is 
vital  to  economic  recovery. 

5.  It  will  place  the  tax  burden  upon  those 
least  able  to  pay. 


6.  It  will  encourage  this  form  of  taxation 
in  states  and  municipalities. 

7.  It  opens  the  door  to  unwarranted  govern¬ 
ment  intrusion  in  business. 

8.  Once  enacted  as  an  emergency  measure, 
it  is  liable  to  become  permanent,  and  the 
rate  raised  from  time  to  time. 

«  «  «  «  * 

You  and  your  fellow  members  have  been  the 
judges;  you  have  weighed  the  arguments  pro  and  ^ 
con,  and  you  have  decreed  that  your  Association 
maintain  its  opposition  to  every  attempt  to  levy  a 
sales  tax  on  business  and  consumers  at  this  time. 

Undoubtedly,  large  numbers  of  our  members  have 
been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  33  1/3  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  our  National  Income  goes  today  to 
the  support  of  government.  Apparently,  members 
believe  that  the  first  necessity  of  government  is  to 
reduce  costs  by  re-organization  of  government  de¬ 
partments,  by  the  elimination  of  waste  which  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  wide-spread,  and  by  the  discontinuance  of 
activities  added  over  a  period  of  years,  all  of  which 
are  factors  in  costing  our  taxpayers  today  the  stag¬ 
gering  sum  of  $15,000,000,000,  during  a  year  when 
our  National  Income  will  scarcely  reach  approxi¬ 
mately  $45,000,000,000. 

Evidently  a  majority  of  our  members  feel  that 
the  present-day  cost  of  government  must  be  materi¬ 
ally  reduced,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  business 
and  private  citizens  have  been  compelled  to  readjust 
their  affairs  in  keeping  with  current  economic  con¬ 
ditions. 

•  «  «  «  * 

Our  Association,  as  an  organization,  does  not  have, 
nor  does  it  wish  to  have,  any  authority  to  coerce  the 
thoughts  or  acts  of  anyone.  It  is  the  Association's 
function  to  study  such  subjects  thoroughly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  and  then  it  becomes  its  duty  to  make 
known  the  will  of  the  majority  and  to  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  it. 

«  «  «  »  * 

We  commend  the  action  of  your  Board  of  Directors 
in  authorizing  that  this  Referendum  be  taken.  It 
indicates  the  importance  which  your  Board  places 
upon  the  problems  of  taxation  today,  and  is  evidence 
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of  your  Board's  desire  that  the  position  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  truly  reflect  the  wishes  of  our  members. 

We  feel  certain  that,  through  the  continued  study 
and  action  of  our  Committee  on  Federal  Taxation, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  and  our 
Committee  on  Tax  Information,  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  Frederick  H.  Rike,  your  interests  as  re¬ 
tailers,  and  those  of  the  great  mass  of  American  tax¬ 
payers  will  be  as  carefully  safeguarded  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

«  «  «  «  « 

What  is  “Q”? 

“Q”  is  the  new  term  for  Quality. 

It  has  been  made  so  through  the  eflForts  of  the 
National  Quality  Movement,  aided  by  foremost  copy¬ 
writers  and  leading  editors  of  the  country. 

A  few  weeks  ago  “Q”  was  only  a  letter  of  our 
alphabet;  today,  it  stands  for  quality.  Quality  in 
the  sense  our  fathers  knew  it;— not  the  much  abused 
term  which  unscrupulous  usage  of  recent  months  has 
made  it. 

Quality  is  a  most  desired  characteristic  in  all 
things,  but  in  these  days  is  so  often  lacking  in  many. 

Not  only  should  quality  be  the  most  desired 
property  of  merchandise,  but  it  should  also  be  an 
enviable  trait  of  our  every  word  and  act.  It  should 
be  our  goal  to  seek  quality  in  our  work;  quality  in 
all  our  relations  with  others;  quality  in  our  every 
effort. 

Quality  is  just  as  much  in  place  on  the  foot-ball 
field,  in  the  drawing  room,  and  in  the  pulpit,  as  it 
is  in  our  factories  and  stores. 

It  is  usually  that  which  marks  the  good  from  the 
bad;  it  is  often  the  distinguishing  element  between 
success  and  failure. 

•  «  «  •  * 

The  National  Quality  Movement  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  making  producers,  retailers,  and  consumers 
quality  conscious. 

We  say  this  despite  the  fact  that  this  Movement 
has  scarcely  been  launched.  It  is  the  intent  of  its 
sponsors  to  see  it  through  until  quality  value  mer¬ 
chandise  again  reigns  supreme  in  our  work  shops 
and  on  our  retail  counters; — not  expensive  merchan¬ 
dise,  hut  good  serviceable  merchandise  at  fair  prices. 
Such  merchandise  may  well  be  found  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  neighborhood  shop,  as  well  as  in  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  stores  of  our  great  cities. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  you  will  find  again 
this  month  several  pages  devoted  to  material  which 
will  aid  you  in  the  promotion  and  sale  of  quality 
value  goods.  It  has  been  prepared  for  you.  Its  effec¬ 
tive  use,  with  such  modifications  as  your  peculiar 
needs  may  require,  backed  up  by  quality  goods  in 


your  store,  will  go  far  in  stamping  your  organization 
as  a  quality  store  in  the  eyes  of  your  customers. 

The  store  which  maintains  its  “Q”  throughout  this 
period  will  retain  its  customers  in  the  years  to  come. 

Baltimore  Thwarts  Sales  Tax  Proposal 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  merchants  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore  were  startled  by  the  proposal  of  Mayor 
Howard  W.  Jackson  for  the  enactment  of  a  2  per 
cent  emergency  tax  on  all  retail  sales  in  that  Muni¬ 
cipality.  Mayor  Jackson  offered  as  the  only  alter¬ 
native  an  increase  in  the  local  property  tax  rate  from 
$2.45  per  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation  to  $3.73. 

Immediately,  the  merchants  organized  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  customers  from  this  threatened 
tax  burden.  The  support  of  local  newspapers  was 
secured,  so  that  the  people  of  Baltimore  might  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  harmful  effects  of  this 
form  of  taxation.  Despite  the  fact  that  smaller  mer¬ 
chants,  doing  annual  volumes  of  $5,000  per  annum 
or  less,  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  measure,  nevertheless,  they  joined  in  cooperating 
with  their  fellow  retailers  in  voicing  their  protest.  In 
a  short  time  the  City  authorities  fully  realized  that  a 
sales  tax  could  not  be  imposed  without  running  the 
gauntlet  of  wide-spread  protests  of  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions,  the  City  Fathers 
suddenly  decided  that  perhaps  a  retail  sales  tax  could 
be  avoided,  and  that,  furthermore,  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  property  taxes  after  aU. 

This  is  what  they  did: — 

A  city-wide  ten  per  cent  cut  in  salaries  was 
approved. 

A  half  million  dollars  of  the  City’s  share  of 
the  gasoline  tax  were  diverted  from  road 
building. 

The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  was  reduced  approximately  one 
million  dollars. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were 
taken  away  from  the  Public  School  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  bond  issue  was  set  up  to  raise  the  five  or 
six  million  dollars  needed  in  that  City  for 
relief  purposes  during  the  coming  winter. 

«  •  •  «  • 

This  experience  with  a  threatened  municipal  sales 
tax  in  Baltimore  should  interest  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  represents  a  specific  instance 
where  public  authorities  were  prone  to  resort  to  a 
sales  tax  measure  as  an  easy  and  painless  method  of 
raising  large  revenues,  thereby  foregoing  the  necessity 
of  reducing  public  expenditures,  and  making  other 
adjustments  in  line  with  present  economic  condit¬ 
ions. 
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When  the  sales  tax  was  first  proposed  in  that  City, 
it  was  stated  emphatically  that  it  was  an  absolute 
necessity  if  an  increase  in  the  property  tax  were  to 
be  avoided.  When  the  authorities  found  that  the 
City  would  tolerate  neither  of  these  proposals,  an¬ 
other  solution  to  its  fiscal  problems  was  soon  found. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  Thomas 
P.  Abbott,  President  of  Stewart  &  Company,  and  his 
colleagues,  on  the  able  manner  in  which  they  organ¬ 
ized  the  merchants  of  their  City  and  presented  a 
strong  case  in  opposition  to  the  plan.  The  fight  was 
short  lived,  but  decisive, — and  we  predict  that  a  sales 
tax  measure  will  not  be  proposed  again  soon  in  that 
City. 

»  »  «  »  « 

We  are  happy  that  our  Bureau  of  Taxation  In¬ 
formation  had  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  being 
of  help  to  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  during  their 
recent  emergency. 

Without  douht  other  cities  throughout  the  country 
will  soon  attempt  similar  measures  in  solving  their 
fiscal  affairs.  If  your  city  is  among  them,  remember 
the  Baltimore  experience  and  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  your  National  Association  for  aid  and  counsel. 
We  are  at  your  service. 

The  First  Class  Postage  Rate  Should  Be 
Revised 

In  J  une  1932,  the  rate  of  first  class  postage  was 
raised  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  ounce.  This  was 
done  in  an  effort  to  secure  additional  revenue  to 
meet  the  fiscal  problems  of  our  Government. 

•  •  «  •  • 

For  months  prior  to  that  time,  we  opposed  every 
proposal  which  had  been  made  to  increase  the  rate 
on  first-class  mail.  We  pointed  out  again  and  again 
that  this  was  the  only  class  of  mail  which  yielded  a 
handsome  profit,  while  other  classes  w'ere  incurring 
substantial  losses  annually. 

We  felt  that  it  was  contrary  to  good  business  prac¬ 
tice  to  burden  the  only  profitable  class  of  mail,  with¬ 
out  making  needed  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  others. 

We  feared  what  the  results  would  be.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  six  months  indicates  that  our  fears 
were  justified. 

*  *  «  *  « 

Since  the  increase  in  first-class  rates  went  into 
effect,  the  volume  in  this  class  of  mail  has  substan¬ 
tially  decreased,  with  a  resulting  loss  in  revenue. 
The  decrease  has  been  so  marked  that  even  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  now  advocating  restoring  the 
rate  to  its  former  basis. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Business  cannot  afford  at  this  time  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent  in  their  postage  expenses.  In  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  this  represents  a  substantial  amount  in  the 


operating  budget  of  most  business  enterprises.  For 
example,  we  know  of  one  department  store  whose 
expenses  for  first-class  postage  for  the  year  1931 
amounted  to  slightly  over  $36,000.  This  store  could 
not  well  afford  to  add  some  $18,000  to  its  operating 
costs,  so  it  began  to  practice  economies  as  follows: 

It  limited  its  use  of  direct  mail  advertising. 

It  substituted  postal  cards  for  routine  letters. 

It  used  the  11/^  cent  rate  of  third-class  mail, 
where  it  formerly  used  first-class  postage. 

It  employed  the  telephone  for  the  collection 
of  many  accounts,  and  found  the  results 
more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive. 

It  used  its  own  delivery  department  employ¬ 
ees  for  the  delivering  of  monthly  state¬ 
ments  to  customers. 

This  is  only  a  single  instance  of  what  countless 
other  organizations  have  heen  compelled  to  do,  in 
order  to  keep  their  postage  expense  in  line  with 
present-day  costs. 

Naturally,  the  Post  Office  Department  has  felt  the 
effects  of  this  necessary  retrenchment  on  the  part 
of  business,  as  well  as  the  curtailed  use  of  first-class 
mail  by  people  generally. 

«  »  «  «  * 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  original  rate  of  first-class  mail  will  be  re¬ 
stored  in  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

We  believe  that  this  action  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  would 
remove  a  heavy  burden  from  business  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  our  Country,  at  a  time  when  they  can  least 
afford  to  sustain  it. 

You  can  help  in  bringing  this  about,  if  you  will 
wrrite  your  Congressman  and  Senators,  advocating 
this  change.  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  helping  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  condition  which  has  met  with  the  disfavor  of 
Government  authorities,  as  well  as  those  from  whom 
the  extra  toll  is  being  exacted. 

Transient  Dealers  I\ot  Wanted 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  “opportunists”  who 
rent  vacant  store  premises,  put  in  a  stock  of  merchan- 
cHse.  hold  a  special  sale,  and  then  retire  from  business 
— all  within  a  period  of  sixty  or  ninety  days.  They 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  city  and  town,  especially 
during  the  holiday  shopping  season.  They  take  from 
the  community  good  dollars,  which  properly  belong 
to  legitimate  merchants,  and  leave  after  them  a  host 
of  disgruntled  and  dissatisfied  customers  who  have 
unwittingly  fallen  prey  to  their  high-pressure  selling 
methods. 

***** 

The  City  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  dealt  a  serious  blow 
to  these  fly-by-night  retail  enterprises.  Its  City  Coun¬ 
cil  has  enacted  an  ordinance  requiring  every  person 
opening  a  retail  store  to  pay  the  sum  of  $150,  or 
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supply  a  bond  for  that  amount  with  the  Municipal 
Director  of  Finance.  If  the  enterprise  does  not  re¬ 
main  in  business  for  a  period  of  120  days,  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  temporary  store,  and  as  such  is  subject 
to  a  tax  of  $150. 

If  the  business  survives  this  probationary  period, 
it  is  viewed  as  a  permanent  business  and  entitled  to 
a  refund  of  the  amount  so  posted. 

The  ordinance  also  provides  that  any  person  who 
refuses  to  pay  this  tax  within  48  hours  after  demand 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not  less 
than  $100  and  not  more  than  $300 — each  day  the 
store  operates  after  the  demand  has  been  made  con¬ 
stitutes  a  separate  offense. 

«  *  *  «  « 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  merchants  of 
Akron  will  find  this  ordinance  most  effective  in  rid¬ 
ding  their  community  of  so-called  transient  dealers. 
Its  enactment  is  a  definite  indication  that  only  bona 
fide  retail  enterprises  are  welcome  in  that  City.  Its 
strict  enforcement  will  go  far  in  protecting  legiti¬ 
mate  tax-paying  retailers  of  the  community,  who  have 
a  substantial  investment  in  their  businesses,  and,  per¬ 
haps  of  more  importance,  it  will  safeguard  the  people 
of  the  City  from  being  mulcted  by  these  parasites  of 
retailing. 

Merchants  in  other  cities,  who  have  long  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  problem,  might  well  seek  to  have 
their  municipalities  give  consideration  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  by  the  City  of  Akron. 

Instruct  Your  Buyers  to  Say  NO 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Holiday  Season. 
It  is  a  time  when,  according  to  long-established  cus¬ 
tom,  tokens  are  exchanged  among  friends  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  personal  esteem  and  good-will. 

It  is  also  a  time  when  the  evil  of  commercial 
bribery  comes  to  the  fore.  We  refer  specifically  to 
the  practice  of  manufacturers  bestowing  expensive 
gifts  upon  retail  buyers  whose  patronage  they  have, 
or  hope  to  secure.  We  regard  this  practice  as  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  because  in  almost  every  instance  it 
represents  an  attempt  to  obligate  and  to  influence 
the  future  activities  of  buyers. 

The  giving  of  expensive  gifts  and  lavish  presents 
by  manufacturers  constitutes  an  economic  loss  which 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  Naturally,  their  cost  is  included  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  such  manufacturers,  and  hence  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  retail  prices  of  merchants. 

Moreover,  it  is  unfair  to  the  manufacturer  who 
will  not  resort  to  such  means  in  the  promotion  of 
his  business.  It  penalizes  honest  salesmanship,  and 
limits  the  freedom  which  buyers  should  enjoy  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  goods. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Members  can  aid  materially  in  reducing  this  evil 
to  a  minimum  by  instructing  their  buyers  to  refuse 


courteously,  but  firmly,  every  gift  offered  them  by 
their  vendors.  Not  only  should  this  be  your  policy 
during  the  Holiday  Season,  but  it  should  be  equally 
so  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Remember,  every  gift  must  have  a  recipient  as 
well  as  a  donor.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  them,  manu¬ 
facturers  will  soon  cease  to  give  them. 

Let's  do  our  part  in  wiping  out  commercial 
bribery. 


The  Shopper’s  Creed 


The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  true 
to  its  traditions  of  expending  thought  and  effort  in 
the  solution  of  major  economic  and  social  problems, 
has  been  devoting  itself  during  recent  months  to  the 
study  of  problems  eoncerning  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption. 

Recognizing  the  important  part  that  the  American 
woman  plays  as  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Nation, 
this  organization  has  prepared  and  endorsed  “THE 
SHOPPER’S  CREED.” 

It  is  as  follows: — 

“I  believe  that  the  American  woman, 
through  control  of  a  large  share  of  the 
family  budget,  exerts  a  vital  influence  upon 
today’s  economic  order. 

“Therefore,  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  help 
make  this  influence  constructive;  to  govern 
my  buying  so  that  waste  wUl  be  reduced 
and  the  greatest  good  to  all  realized  from 
my  expenditures. 

“I  believe  that,  as  measures  of  true 
economy,  I  should: 

“Make  known  my  merchandise  needs 
and  preferences  in  advance  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  presented; 

“Remember  that  cheapness  in  itself  is 
not  always  a  bargain,  and  consider  suit¬ 
ability  and  durability  as  well  as  price; 

“Avoid  merchandise  known  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  unfair  competitive  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  sweat  shop  or  prison  made 
goods ; 

“Be  reasonable  in  my  demands  for  ser¬ 
vice  such  as  credit,  alterations  and  deliv¬ 
eries  ; 

“Refrain  from  returning  merchandise 
unless  the  goods  or  the  store  is  at  fault; 

‘"This  is  my  Creed.  I  believe  in  it;  I  shall  support 
it.” 


Is  there  a  merchant  in  the  country  who  would  not 
be  in  sympathy  with  this  Creed? 

Its  general  acceptance  by  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation  would  go  far  in  improving  the  present-day 
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status  of  retail  distribution,  to  tbe  mutual  advantage 
of  both  retailer  and  consumer. 

Let  us  stop  and  consider  briefly  its  provisions  and 
their  far-reaching  significance. 

If  consumers  could  make  their  merchandise  needs 
and  preferences  known  in  advance,  many  of  the  cost¬ 
ly  hazards  and  risks  of  retailing  would  be  eliminated. 
Merchants,  through  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
consumer  demand,  would  be  able  to  buy  more  in¬ 
telligently  those  goods  which  customers  want.  Costly 
markdowns  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  thereby 
solving  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  today. 

If  suitability  and  durability  as  well  as  price,  were 
considered  in  every  transaction, — cheap,  shoddy 
merchandise  would  soon  disappear  from  our  shelves; 
Quality  value  goods  would  be  in  universal  demand 
and  public  confidence  in  our  industries,  advertising 
and  retail  institutions  would  soon  be  restored. 

If  merchandise  produced  in  sweat  shops  and  pris¬ 
ons  were  forbidden  to  compete  with  the  products  of 
our  private  industries,  a  great  current  economic  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  solved.  There  would  be  made  available 
employment  for  thousands  of  workers,  whose  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  would,  in  turn,  be  restored. 

If  customers  could  only  be  made  more  reasonable 
in  their  requests  for  service;  not  demand  and  expect, 
without  charge,  unusual  and  unreasonable  service 
privileges;  and  pay  their  bills  promptly;  then  mer¬ 
chants  today  could  materially  reduce  their  operating 
costs;  operate  without  a  loss,  and  even  pass  savings 
on  to  the  consuming  public. 

If  the  returned  goods  problem,  which  amounts  to 
approximately  $600,000,000  annually,  and  thereby 
adds  almost  $200,000,000  to  the  expense  of  running 
our  stores,  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  through 
more  careful  consumer  buying,  another  extravagant 
waste  in  distribution  would  he  largely  wiped  out. 

•  •  •  «  • 

The  retailers  of  our  Country  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  on 
its  preparation,  adoption,  and  promulgation  of  this 
Creed. 

It  indicates  that  its  millions  of  members  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  thinking  seriously  about 
the  problems  of  distribution  and  are  anxious  and 
willing  to  cooperate  in  their  solution. 

This  is  indeed  a  healthy  sign; — and  one  which  we 
believe  will  be  productive  of  results  to  both  consumer 
and  merchant.  It  will  benefit  the  merchant  by  en¬ 
abling  him  to  accomplish  an  economic  necessity  of 
the  day,  namely,  to  economize  in  his  function  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  public.  It  will  benefit  the  consumer  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  merchant  to  reflect  economies  in  lower 
retail  prices,  at  a  time  when  seriously  strained  pur¬ 
chasing  power  makes  this  imperative. 

***** 

We  extend  our  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Cluhs  on  its  sound  and 


prudent  thinking  on  these  problems.  We  pledge  our 
cooperation  in  the  wide-spread  distribution  of  this 
Creed.  We  convey  the  thanks  of  an  appreciative 
Craft,  which  is  vexed  with  the  problems  which  this 
Creed  will  go  far  in  helping  to  correct. 

Still  Another  Discount  Scheme 

Last  month,  in  these  editorial  columns,  under  the 
heading,  “Just  Another  Discount  Scheme,”  we  con¬ 
demned  the  attempts  being  made  to  promote  “A 
Century  of  Progress”  in  1933  through  the  use  of 
various  coupon  schemes,  contests,  etc. 

This  month  another  new  idea  has  been  announced. 
Now  it  is  the  Christmas  Club  Plan  for  retail  stores. 

Briefly,  the  idea  is  to  have  retailers  issue  certificates 
equivalent  to  a  2  per  cent  discount  on  cash  and 
charge  purchases  for  the  period  from  December  1st 
of  one  year  to  November  28th  of  the  next.  These 
certificates  would  be  redeemable  for  cash  around 
December  1st  of  each  year  at  a  designated  bank. 
Of  course,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  recipients 
spend  the  money  in  the  store  or  stores  which  issue 
the  Christmas  saving  certificates.  Retailers  must  pur¬ 
chase  the  certificates  at  their  face  value  and  deposit 
the  amount  immediately  in  the  cooperating  bank. 
Certificates  cannot  be  cashed  by  customers  before 
their  due  date — December  1st,  and  early  withdrawals 
of  the  amount  represented  by  the  certificates  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

***** 

The  same  old  arguments  are  being  used  by  the 
promoters  of  this  plan, — it  will  increase  sales,  it  will 
hold  customers’  trade;  it  is  better  than  the  premium 
idea  because  cash  has  a  fixed  value,  etc.,  etc. 

Readers  of  The  Bulletin  must  be  acquainted  by 
now  with  our  views  on  discount  schemes; — we  do  not 
intend  to  burden  you  again  with  them  at  this  time. 
It  seems  sufficient  to  say  that  we  know  of  few  retail¬ 
ers,  who  can  afford  to  grant  a  2  per  cent  discount  on 
their  sales.  The  merchant  who  can  do  so  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  final  analysis, 
this  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  this  plan. 

Compound  Salesmanship 

Readers  will  perhaps  recall  the  plan  of  the  old 
Decimo  Club  which  existed  a  few  years  ago,  in  which 
each  member  sold  ten  memberships  to  others,  who  in 
turn  sold  ten  each,  and  so  on. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  plan  is  again  being 
revived,  only  today  it  is  being  employed  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  rather  than  club  memberships. 

In  certain  cities  in  the  East  this  method  of 
compound  selling  is  being  used  to  sell  such  articles 
as  hosiery,  wallets,  fountain  pens,  stationery,  and 
similar  items  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
The  original  purchaser  receives  his  merchandise  and 
several  application  blanks.  The  blanks  are  inscribed 
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with  hia  name  as  eeller  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
stipulated  prices  to  his  friends,  and  returned  to  the 
company.  These  last,  in  turn,  receive  their  merchan¬ 
dise  and  additional  blanks  bearing  their  names  as 
new  sellers,  and  thus  the  chain  grows. 

The  original  seller,  on  his  first  three  sales,  receives 
no  commission;  but  on  subsequent  sales  made  by  him 
he  gets  a  50  per  cent  commission,  and  he  also  gets  a 
50  per  cent  commission  on  the  first  three  sales  made 
hy  those  through  whom  he  has  sold  merchandise,  and 
so  on  through  the  chain. 

If  the  chain  continues,  uninterrupted  through  nine 
or  ten  groups,  the  original  founder  will  have  com¬ 
missions  coming  to  him  of  somewhere  between  $4,000 
and  $14,000. 

Of  course,  when  the  community  reaches  the  satura¬ 
tion  point,  the  last  purchasers  find  that  they  receive 
only  the  merchandise  purchased,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  unable  to  dispose  of  the  coupons. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  scheme  is  legaUy 
sound,  inasmuch  as  participants  are  always  given 
tangible  merchandise  in  return  for  their  money. 

«  »  «  «  « 

This  system  of  compound  selling  is  obviously  un¬ 
fair,  but  it  can  be  met,  we  believe,  according  to  the 
old  adage  of  ^fighting  fire  with  fire.” 

If  the  plan  takes  hold  in  your  city,  every  retail 
merchant  should  feature  and  promote  the  sale  of 
similar  articles  of  merchandise  of  better  quality  and 
grade  than  those  being  offered  by  the  compound 
salesmen.  Your  customers  will  soon  realize  that  bet¬ 
ter  values  are  obtainable  in  their  own  retail  stores, 
and  compound  selling  will  soon  lose  its  glamour.  For, 
after  all,  in  these  days  customers  want  quality  value 
merchandise  at  a  fair  price, — most  of  them  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  participate 
in  novel  and  tricky  schemes  of  distribution. 

A  Worthwhile  Effort 

With  the  average  time  for  the  payment  of  out¬ 
standing  charge  accounts  on  the  increase;  with  bad 
debt  losses  showing  an  increase,  and  with  credit  sales 
decreasing: — it  seems  opportune  that  something  be 
done  to  safeguard  the  credit  structure  of  our  Craft. 

Accordingly,  we  commend  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  National  Retail  Credit  Association  in  inau¬ 
gurating  a  nation-wide  campaign  appealing  to  the 
public  to  pay  its  bills  promptly.  This  campaign  has 
been  carefully  planned,  and  we  believe  will  be  care- 
fnUy  executed. 

It  treats  of  every  phase  of  retail  credit, — not  over¬ 
looking  even  the  doctor,  the  dentist  and  the  hospital. 

We  are  certain  that  it  will  be  instrumental  in  awak¬ 
ening  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their  credit  obli¬ 
gations  by  reminding  them  that  Credit  is  a  Sacred 
Trust. 

This  campaign  will  be  successful  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  merchants  cooperate  with  its  sponsors.  We 


believe  that  it  is  a  worthy  effort,  and  commend  it  for 
your  consideration. 

Buy  It  At  Your  Favorite  Department  Store 

Recently  our  attention  was  called  to  the  practice 
of  many  advertisers, — especially  manufacturers  of 
toilet  goods  and  cosmetics, — who,  both  in  their  radio 
and  other  advertising,  have  been  instructing  the  pub¬ 
lic  *‘to  buy  it  at  your  favorite  drug  store.” 

Altbougb  these  goods  are  sold  also  in  department 
stores  throughout  the  country,  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  advertising  of  this  fact. 

Recognizing  the  unfairness  of  this  policy,  we  com¬ 
municated  with  a  number  of  these  manufacturers. 
We  have  received  their  assurances  that  the  omission 
will  be  corrected,  and  that  in  the  future  department 
stores  will  be  mentioned  along  with  other  types  of 
retail  stores  in  which  their  merchandise  can  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

If  your  attention  is  called  to  advertisers  who  con¬ 
tinue  this  unfair  practice,  we  would  appreciate  your 
bringing  the  facts  to  our  notice. 

A  Great  Program  in  the  Making 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  preparing  and  coordi¬ 
nating  the  program  of  the  National  Association  and 
its  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  for  the  Twenty- 
Second  Annual  Gathering  of  our  Craft. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  you  will 
find  a  preliminary  list  of  subjects  which  will  receive 
consideration  at  that  time.  We  think  you  will  agree 
that  they  are  timely  and  important  and  well  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  and  discussion. 

Throughout  the  entire  Convention,  sight  will  not 
be  lost  of  its  major  theme,  namely, — ^‘‘Establishing 
New  Standards  of  Merchandising,  Advertising  and 
Service,  with  particular  emphasis  on  quality  and  on 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  distribution.”  That  this 
theme  be  kept  upper-most  in  the  minds  of  all  is  im¬ 
portant,  because  there  is  hardly  a  phase  of  retail 
store  operation  which  does  not  require  careful  ad¬ 
justing  to  meet  the  conditions  which  will  confront 
us  in  1933. 

New  merchandising  policies  must  be  formulated; 
our  expense  problems  are  far  from  solved;  more 
effective  advertising  and  promotion  must  be  resorted 
to;  further  adjustment  of  personnel  may  be  neces¬ 
sary;  customers'  services  must  be  put  on  a  more  econ¬ 
omical  basis;  adequate,  but  inexpensive,  control 
methods  must  be  devised;  new  economic  conditions 
must  be  recognized ;  changing  consumer  buying  habits 
studied;  and  last,  but  not  least,  quality  merchandise, 
at  fair  prices,  must  supplant  cheap  shoddy  goods, 
sold  on  a  price  appeal  alone. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  problems  which 
must  command  your  attention  during  the  coming 
year.  Every  one  of  them  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  some  point  in  our  Convention  Pro- 
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gram.  No  member  of  the  Association  can  afford  to  It  is  a  bappy  and  wholesome  thought  that  even 
be  absent.  The  ideas,  views  and  opinions  of  your  the  most  destitute  among  us  in  worldly  goods  may 
fellow  merchants  were  never  more  needed  than  they  he  rich  in  their  abundance  of  kindness,  charity,  un- 
are  today.  They  can  he  received  hest  at  the  various'  derstanding  and  good-will  toward  their  fellowmen. 
sessions  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Craft.  After  all,  it  is  these  innate  spiritual  traits  of  Man- 

Rememher,  the  dates  have  heen  changed  to — ^Jan-  kind — unexceUed  hy  material  considerations — ^which 
uary  16th  to  20th  inclusive, — for  your  convenience,  will  eventually  see  us  safely  through  our  present 
The  place  remains  the  same — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  difficulties. 

New  York  City.  It  is  indeed  fitting  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  we 

Reductions  of  25  per  cent  on  round  trip  fares  are  pause  long  enough  to  extend  our  sincere  greetings 

available,  as  usual,  to  executives,  from  member  stores  to  our  feUow-beings.  We  can  be  certain  that  the 
in  good  standing,  attending  the  Convention.  World  will  he  a  better  place  for  our  having  done  so. 

On  this  occasion,  we  convey  to  you  from  the  Presi- 
dent.  Officers,  Directors  and  Staff  of  the  National 
Greetings  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  time  honored 

Despite  the  troublesome  times  through  which  we  salutation — Health,  Happiness  and  Prosperity. 
are  passing,  the  Holiday  Season  is  again  upon  us  with 
its  message  of  “Peace  and  Gk»od-Will.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  material  losses  sustained — 

Mankind  wiU  not  permit  to  wane  the  Holiday  Spirit 
which  has  been  its  inheritance  down  through  the 
centuries. 


arrow  Expense  Margins 

I^csfore  Consumer  Confidence 


efeat  Unsound  Legislation 


G  uard  Against  Waste 


j^^dopt  Sound  Competition 
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Is  It  Quality  Merchandise  Or  Price? 


During  the  past  year  each  im¬ 
portant  industry  has  examined 
itself  to  see  in  what  way  it 
could  increase  its  sales  and  profits. 
Without  exception  the  final  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  that  in  giving  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  lies  the  only  permanent 
solution.  This  is  true  of  the  baking 
industry  as  it  is  of  all  others.  In 
fact,  it  applies  more  closely  to  the 
baking  industry  than  to  other  non¬ 
food  industries,  for  to  you  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  health  and  vitality  of 
the  consumers  who  make  your 
market. 

Now  that  nearly  every  family  in 
the  United  States  depends  .upon  you 
for  its  bread  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  families  depend  upon 
you  for  their  pastries  and  other 
cooked  foods,  the  responsibility  for 
the  nation’s  health  is  placed  square¬ 
ly  on  your  shoulders. 

How  can  you  increase  the  sale  of 
fresh  bakery  products?  In  exactly 
the  same  way  you  have  increased  it 
so  tremendously  during  the  past 
three  decades — by  improving  the 
quality  of  your  products.  Nearly 
every  person  in  this  room  can 
remember  when  most  families 
baked  their  own  bread,  and  physi¬ 
cians  advised  the  use  of  home-made 
bread  because  it  was  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  the  bakery  product.  To¬ 
day  all  that  is  changed.  One  buys 
at  the  bakery  a  much  better  loaf  of 
bread  than  can  be  made  in  the  aver¬ 
age  household,  and  because  it  is 
better  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
taste  and  of  food  value,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  nearly  every  family. 
The  younger  generation  hardly 
knows  the  term  “home-made” 
bread,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
it  should. 

According  to  the  Census  of 
Manufactures,  in  1914  the  total  out¬ 
put  of  bakeries  in  the  United  States 
counted  to  $491,000,000;  in  1929 
it  was  $1,510,000,000;  a  gain  of 
more  than  200  per  cent.  Of  course 
part  of  this  increase  in  dollar  value 
was  due  to  higher  prices,  and  a  cen¬ 
sus  taken  today  would  doubtless 
show  some  decline  from  the  1929 
dollar  figures.  In  actual  volume, 
however,  there  has  been  little  de¬ 
crease  since  1929 ;  in  fact  the  whole 
trend  of  the  times  is  to  use  bakery 
products  wherever  these  products 
are  good  in  quality. 

•Address  before  the  Annual  Fall  Convention 
of  the  New  England  Bakers  Association. 


By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL* 
President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company, 
Boston,  and 

President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 


The  last  Census  shows  a  yearly 
production  of,  tor  example,  about 
two  billion,  six  hundred  million 
doughnuts  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  reason  is  simply  that  the  bakers 
have  learned  to  make  good  dough¬ 
nuts.  In  the  same  year  they  sold 


Major  Purposes 

of  the 

Quality  Movement 

1.  To  focus  the  attention  of  the 
buying  public  on  the  superior 
value  of  quality  merchandise. 
Value  not  price  alone,  must  be 
the  real  consideration  in  the 
purchase  of  merchandise. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  raise  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguard  the  good-will  of  our 
stores,  and  manufacturers. 

3.  To  make  our  advertising  more 
productive  by  increasing  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  it  through  the 
honest  promotion  of  the  kind 
of  merchandise  the  public 
needs,  and  which  will  give  the 
most  economic  service. 


about  one  billion  four  hundred 
million  pounds  of  cakes,  cookies, 
crackers  and  light  cakes,  together 
with  nearly  as  much  again  of  pack¬ 
aged  cakes,  fruit  cake  and  pound 
cake.  As  fast  as  the  baking  indus¬ 
try  has  learned  to  produce  quality 
products  at  a  price  in  keeping  with 
home  costs,  the  consuming  public 
has  hastened  to  adopt  them. 

If  there  are  any,  therefore,  who 
have  been  misled  by  the  urge  for 
lower  prices  and  have  been  tempted 
to  sacrifice  quality  in  order  to  meet 
competition,  take  warning  from  the 
history  of  your  own  business  and 
that  of  your  entire  industry.  It  is 
to  quality  that  you  owe  all  your 
past  success,  and  it  is  only  by  quality 
that  you  can  hope  for  future  expan¬ 
sion  of  your  markets  and  for  pros¬ 


perity.  A  hundred  million  people 
are  trusting  you  to  produce  the 
major  part  of  the  food  they  eat; 
they  are  relying  on  you  for  quality 
that  will  give  them  the  greatest 
health  and  strength;  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  your  products  to  their  children. 

If  you  are  true  to  this  trust,  if 
you  give  them  food  that  not  only 
pleases  the  taste  but  also  gives  them 
health,  they  in  turn  will  i)ay  what¬ 
ever  such  service  honestly  should 
cost. 

Even  if  the  savings  to  be  gained 
through  sacrifice  of  quality  were 
really  great,  even  if  by  making  a 
poor  loaf  of  bread  you  could  cut 
your  present  costs  in  half,  it  still 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  do 
so.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
savings  to  be  gained  by  various  sub¬ 
stitutions  are  relatively  very  small. 
As  in  most  other  products,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  of  quality  is  so  little 
that  it  is  positively  extravagant  not 
to  have  it.  This  same  question  is 
being  fought  over  in  practically 
every  other  industry,  now  that  the 
pressure  of  diminished  buying  pow¬ 
er  makes  everyone  seek  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  his  money.  The 
same  struggle  is  going  on  in  the 
clothing  industry,  in  the  hardware 
industry,  the  furniture  industry — 
in  fact  I  do  not  know  any  industry 
that  has  not  had  to  fight  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  cheapen  its  products  to  meet 
a  price,  nor  is  there  any  that  has 
not  lost  terrifically  whenever  any 
large  proportion  of  its  members 
yielded  to  the  temptation. 

Price  alone  has  never  been  a  yard¬ 
stick  of  value.  A  loaf  of  bread  for 
a  nickle  means  nothing.  What  kind 
of  bread  is  it?  Does  it  contain  the 
various  elements  that  are  needed? 
What  will  it  do  for  the  consumer? 
Does  it  contain  the  food  value  that 
should  be  expected?  Is  it  clean  and 
wholesome?  And  good  to  taste? 
Answer  these  questions  first,  and 
then  price  means  something.  A 
nickel  loaf  of  bread  may  be  a  nickel 
wasted  if  quality  is  lacking. 

So  vital  is  this  question  of  quality, 
and  so  important  is  it  to  the  health 
of  all  business  that  essential  quality 
standards  shall  be  maintained,  that 
a  large  group  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  recently  inaug¬ 
urated  a  nation-wide  movement  for 
the  protection  and  promotion  of 
quality.  It  is  known  as  the  National 
Quality  Movement.  Behind  it  is  the 
organized  effort  of  the  National  Re- 
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tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  four  thousand  prominent 
retail  merchants  throughout  the 
country,  contributing  also  are  a 
large  number  of  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  associations,  while 
every  newspaper  and  magazine  is 
lending  its  active  support. 

Already  the  benefits  of  this  Move¬ 
ment  are  evident.  People  are  ready 
for  quality.  They  have  become  ex¬ 
asperated  with  the  disappointments 
of  inferior  goods.  Consumers  recog¬ 
nize  the  soundness  of  seeking  quali¬ 
ty  value  instead  of  searching  only 
for  price.  Merchants  know  that  the 
go<xl-will  of  their  establishments 
can  be  maintained  only  by  ofiering 
real  value,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
undo  the  damage  that  has  been 
caused  by  excessive  use  of  only  the 
price  appeal.  Manufacturers  see  in 
the  movement  an  effective,  organized 
campaign  which  will  help  to  shut 
out  the  flood  of  worthless  junk  that 
swept  the  market,  so  that  they  can 
again  make  honest,  serviceable  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  fair  price,  on  which 
they  again  are  willing  to  put  their 
names. 

Quality  Selling 

Basically  the  fight  for  quality  ex¬ 
tends  even  beyond  merchandise.  It 
reaches  into  all  our  methods  of 
production  and  distribution.  It 
touches  every  service  we  perform — 
our  methods  of  production  and 
salesmanship,  our  advertising  and 
our  accounting. 

No  matter  how  good  a  product 
may  be,  it  will  not  s'll  unless  it  can 
be  produced  at  reasonable  cost,  and 
presented  to  the  customer  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  how  it  will  benefit 
the  one  who  buys.  Take  bakery 
products,  for  example :  They  require 
the  same  fineness  in  presentation  that 
a  Fifth  Avenue  jeweler  would  em¬ 
ploy,  except  that  instead  of  a  plush 
carpet,  the  bakery  shop  has  a  clean, 
smooth  floor ;  and  instead  of  a  frock 
coat,  the  salesman  wears  a  spotless 
white  apron  and  cap.  In  presenting 
his  products  the  baker  has  every 
bit  as  much  reason  for  enthusiasm ; 
they  are  his  jewels  and  he  should 
offer  them  with  exactly  the  same 
pride  and  intimate  understanding  of 
the  customer’s  needs  as  the  jew’eler 
would  feel  in  showing  his  most  val¬ 
uable  gems.  Every  detail  of  the 
shop  should  be  such  as  to  give  the 
customer  confidence  in  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  quality  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  Combine  such  selling  with 
honest  quality  merchandise  and  you 
have  successful  retail  tnerchandis- 
ing. 

Now  a  word  about  advertising. 


We  must  have  quality  in  this  too. 
The  day  of  superlatives  has  passed, 
or  at  least  the  day  has  passed,  when 
they  will  pay.  What  is  needed  most 
of  all  is  the  confidence  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  read  our  advertising. 
By  telling  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  we  can  secure  that  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  sadly  lacking  today  and 
with  good  reason,  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  chief  reason  why  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  bringing  the  results 
it  should.  Put  into  your  advertis¬ 
ing  the  honest  truth  about  your 
product — do  not  rely  upon  consum¬ 
er  interest  in  catch  phrases.  If  your 
bread  actually  does  coiitain  more  of 
certain  vitamins  than  any  other 
bread,  say  so  and  tell  what  it  will 
do  for  the  consumer;  but  if  you 
cannot  prove  it  don’t  talk  about  it. 
Talk  about  the  superior  points  of 
your  products  that  are  true,  not 


With  such  forces  at  work,  the 
Quality  Movement  is  bound  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  will  help  you  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  you  are  trying  to  attain 
— namely  to  hold  to  the  quality 
standards  by  which — and  by  which 
alone — an  industry  can  hope  to 
prosper.  Basically  the  fight  for 
quality  extends  even  beyond  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  reaches  into  all  our 
methods  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution.  It  touches  every  service 
we  perform — our  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  salesmanship,  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  our  accounting. 


about  the  points  that  some  advertis¬ 
ing  expert  tells  you  will  catch  the 
public  fancy.  The  public  will  take 
advertising  seriously  as  soon  as  ad¬ 
vertising  becomes  honestly  serious. 

Study  Your  Customers 

Keep  ever  in  mind  the  needs  and 
wants  of  your  customers.  Search 
for  new  ways  to  benefit  them. 
Make  their  welfare  and  their  con¬ 
venience  the  basis  of  constant  re¬ 
search  and  experimental  develop¬ 
ment.  Often  minor  conveniences 
are  enough  to  make  a  tremendous 
difference  in  sales.  For  example,  I 
noticed  that  not  long  ago  one  baker 
discovered  that  usually  the  indivi¬ 
duals  in  a  family  prefer  different 
kinds  of  bread,  but  to  cut  a  fresh 
loaf  for  each  individual  of  course  is 


wasteful.  He  helped  his  customers 
over  this  difficulty  by  making  a  har¬ 
lequin  loaf — that  is,  a  sliced  loaf  in 
which  some  slices  of  white  bread, 
and  others  of  whole  wheat  are  com¬ 
bined  in  alternate  fashion.  Still 
other  combinations  are  possible.  I 
am  told  this  new  loaf  has  proved 
a  big  seller.  New  ideas  to  help  the 
consumer — these  are  what  stamp  a 
firm  as  alive  and  progressive,  the 
kind  we  like  to  patronize. 

Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  bring 
your  plant  up  to  highest  efficiency, 
to  put  in  new  up>-to-date  machinery 
and  get  costs  of  production  down. 
Probably  it  will  be  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  prices  of  high  grade  equip¬ 
ment  will  again  be  as  low  as  at 
present.  Even  if  capital  is  lacking, 
every  machine  equipment  company 
is  able  and  willing  to  extend  most 
liberal  terms,  made  possible  by  the 
funds  offered  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor¬ 
ation.  The  period  ahead  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  hold  much  good  for  the  con¬ 
cern  that  is  operating  on  less  than 
the  most  efficient  methods.  We  must 
have  quality  and  we  also  must  have 
the  low  cost  of  efficiency.  The  two 
together  make  an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination  ;  either  one  without  the 
other  is  of  little  use. 

Accounting  Records  Necessary 

What  about  our  accounting? 
Surely  there  is  need  for  quality 
there.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Washington  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  an  enlightening  study  of  the 
Causes  of  Commercial  Bankrupt¬ 
cies.  Not  a  pleasant  subject,  but 
very  much  to  the  point.  More  than 
51  per  cent  of  the  bankruptcy  cases 
studied  had  kept  no  accounting  re¬ 
cords  whatever.  An  additional  28 
per  cent  did  not  have  accounting 
methods  that  were  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  business.  No  wonder 
the  mortality  in  business  is  so  high. 
Take  the  matter  of  pricing.  How 
many  concerns  really  know  their 
costs,  or  base  their  prices  on  cost? 
How  many  know  how  much  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  volume  they  must 
get  for  each  reduction  they  make 
in  price?  How  many  realize  that 
with  a  markup  of  30  per  cent  a 
price  cut  of  10  per  cent  must  result 
in  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
gross  volume  if  the  same  net  profit 
is  to  be  maintained?  Or  that  under 
the  same  conditions  a  cut  of  25  per 
cent  in  price  requires  500  per  cent 
increase  in  volume,  in  order  to  yield 
the  .same  net  profit? 

If  more  companies  in  business 
knew  more  about  their  business,  it 
(  Continued  on  page  1057) 
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Baltimore  Merchants  Scotch  Effort  to  Impose  Local 
Retail  Sales  Tax — and  Force  Real  Economies 

By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information 


Merchants  of  Baltimore, 

through  prompt  organization 
early  in  November,  prevented 
the  imposition  of  a  two  per  cent  gen¬ 
eral  retail  sales  tax  in  that  city. 
Through  organizing  a  city-wide 
protest,  they  forced  their  city  offi¬ 
cials  to  find  other  methods  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  tax  deficit  which  Baltimore 
— like  many  other  large  American 
cities — will  face  during  1933. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Baltimore  city 
sales  tax  proposal  was  the  first 
local  plan  of  this  type  attempted 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  under¬ 
lying  conditions  in  Baltimore  are 
not  unlike  those  in  many  other 
cities,  an  examination  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  there  late  in  October  and 
early  in  November  is  worthwhile. 
Many  merchants  m  other  cities  may 
face  a  like  situation  very  shortly. 

After  studying  his  declining 
municipal  revenues  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  burden  of  emergency  un¬ 
employment  relief.  Mayor  Howard 
W.  Jackson  stunned  Baltimore  mer¬ 
chants  when,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  he  announced  to  the  public 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enact 
a  local  two  per  cent  emergency  tax 
on  all  retail  sales,  or  to  increase  the 
local  property  tax  rate  from  $2.45 
per  one  hundred  dollars  of  valu¬ 
ation  to  $3.73. 

Mayor  Jackson  is  an  able  city 
administrator,  very  ponular  with 
voters,  and  one  whose  opinions  com¬ 
mand  respect.  When  he  announced, 
very  definitely,  that  after  examining 
the  1933  fiscal  picture,  and  examin¬ 
ing  every  possible  source  of  muni¬ 
cipal  income,  the  two  per  cent  sales 
tax  was  necessary,  the  merchants  of 
the  citv  for  a  time  thought  that 
probablv  he  was  right. 

As  director  of  the  Taxation  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  I  made  a  hurried  trip  to 
Baltimore  and  in  a  meeting  called 
by  the  merchants  pointed  out  to 
them  that  a  retail  sales  tax  of  the 
type  proposed  by  their  city,  was  not 
in  any  way  a  “sales  tax”  but  would 
become,  to  a  very  large  degree,  a 
merchants’  privilege  license  tax. 

I  pointed  out  that  if  a  general 
sales  tax  cannot  be  “passed  on”  to 
the  public  in  a  large  and  populous 
state  like  Pennsylvania,  where  much 


of  it  now  is  being  absorbed  directly 
by  the  merchants,  it  certainly  could 
not  be  passed  on  in  a  more  restric¬ 
ted  community  like  a  single  city. 


They  promptly  set  up  a  campaign 
organization  to  oppose  Mayor  Jack¬ 
son’s  plan.  Thomas  P.  Abbott, 
President  of  Stewart  &  Company, 


What  Is  Being  Done  About  Sales  Taxing 
In  Your  State? 

There  were  numerous  developments  during  the  past  month 
in  the  sudden  wave  of  state  and  local  retail  sales  tax  proposed 
as  a  method  of  meeting  governmental  deficits  during  the  present 
emergency — the  wave  which  started  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Mississippi  two  per  cent  sales  tax  in  May  and  the  enactment 
of  the  emergency  one  per  cent  sales  tax  in  Pennsylvania  in 
August. 

In  Baltimore,  the  tax-spenders  tried  to  use  this  plan  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  municipal  economies,  but  were  defeated  by 
forceful  action  of  the  local  merchants. 

In  Pennsylvania,  retailers  completed  an  effective  state-wide 
organization  to  fight  the  re-enactment  of  the  one  per  cent  state 
sales  tax  when  it  expires  at  the  end  of  February.  (In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  tax  was  enacted  for  a  six  month  period  only,  effec¬ 
tive  September  1st.) 

In  Illinois,  the  Legislature  in  the  closing  hours  of  its  fourth 
special  session,  passed  a  new  kind  of  a  retail  sales  tax — an  act 
enabling  any  county  to  impose,  for  an  emergency  period,  a 
general  one  per  cent  retail  sales  tax  of  its  own  devising.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  appease  the  R.  F.  C.  and  aid  in  securing 
further  temporary  loans  to  meet  the  urgent  relief  situation, 
particularly  in  Chicago.  Governor-elect  Horner,  Mayor  Cermak 
and  other  leading  Democrats  immediately  announced  that  in 
the  new  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  which  starts  January 
4tfc  a  renewed  drive  for  a  state-wide,  flat-rate  general  retail  sales 
tax  would  be  initiated.  Hearst  newspapers  in  Chicago  are 
actively  promoting  this  plan. 

In  Ohio,  the  road-building  and  material  interests,  fearing  a 
diversion  of  the  gasoline  tax  for  temporary  relief  purposes, 
started  an  organized  movement  for  the  enactment  of  a  general 
retail  sales  tax;  and  the  school  interests,  demanding  heavier 
state  support  for  rural  school  programs,  started  a  like  move¬ 
ment  to  demand  such  a  tax,  so  that  the  state  school  aid  funds 
be  increased  from  four  to  twenty  million  dollars. 

In  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  perhaps  a  dozen  other 
states,  real  estate  boards  and  other  tax-threatened  interests 
launched  definite  proposals  to  enact  general  retail  sales  taxes 
similar  to  either  the  Mississippi  or  the  Pennsylvania  plan. 

In  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  several  other  states,  the  retailers 
have  joined  with  other  specially  tax-threatened  interests  in  a 
campaign  for  “No  More  New  Taxes”  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
tax-spenders  to  reduce  their  operation  costs — instead  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  new  and  special  taxes  as  a  method  of  continuing  their 
present  extravagant  operation. 

In  Arkansas,  at  the  November  election,  the  voters,  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  ten  to  one,  rejected  the  proposed  one  per 
cent  general  retail  sales  tax  which  was  submitted  under  the 
initiative  and  referendum  law  of  that  state. 
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The  Unfair  Competition  From  Prison- 

Made  Products 


CONSUMERS,  producers  and 
distributors  are  joining  hands 
to  protect  the  public  from  the 
unfair  competition  of  prison-made 
products.  Why  is  this  necessary? 
Why  is  the  competition  of  prison- 
made  products  unfair? 

Prisoners  are  employed  under 
forced  labor  conditions.  They  re¬ 
ceive  little  or  no  wage  for  their 
labor.  The  contractor  pays  little  or 
nothing  for  overhead.  The  goods 
are  produced  by  what  is  virtually 
slave  labor.  The  contractors  very 
often  control  free  factories  and 
cleverly  mix  the  goods,  thereby 
lowering  the  production  costs  of  the 
entire  output  and  breaking  prices  in 
the  wholesale  market. 

Many  Industries  Affected 

Vast  quantities  of  these  prison 
products,  shoes,  shirts,  dresses, 
overalls,  other  work  clothing,  kit¬ 
chen  utensils,  furniture,  rope, 
twines,  brooms,  earthenware,  hos¬ 
iery,  toys,  reach  the  homes  of  our 
land  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  industry.  This  unfair  competi 
tion  of  prison  products  has  affectel 
one  industry  after  another  for  the 
last  one  hundred  years.  It  no  sooner 
is  driven  out  of  one  industry  than 
it  appears  in  another.  Experience 
has  taught  that  the  only  permanent 
relief  will  be  in  the  development  of 
better  methods  of  employing  prison¬ 
ers  and  that  the  final  solution  lies 
in  proper  state  laws  regulating  the 
emnloynjcnt  of  prisoners. 

This  was  the  concensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  conference  held  at  General 
Federation  Headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  October  and  has  resulted 


By  JULIA  K.  J AFFRAY 

Chairman,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs 

- ■ - 

in  the  organization  of  an  active 
campaign  committee  on  which  are 
rcpre.sented  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers.  .Americar 
Federation  of  Labor,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Purchasing  Agents, 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  many  retail  associations, 
trade  associations  and  the  National 
('ommittee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
I  .abor. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Scott,  Director.  Bureau 
of  Restoration.  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  heads  the 
Committee  and  Raymond  Walsh  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  serving  as 
Counsel. 

The  Committee,  is  organizing 
State  Committees,  representing  sim¬ 
ilar  groups,  to  carry  on  educational 
and  legislative  work. 

The  Program 

The  program  presented  to  the 
state  groups  is: 

First:  To  interest  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  recommend  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  legislature,  con¬ 
structive  legislation  to  regu¬ 
late  the  marketing  of  prison- 
made  goods. 

Second :  To  hold  conferences 
with  the  state  prison  authori¬ 
ties,  in  order  that  they  may 
fully  understand  the  proposal 
and  receive  assurance  of 


practical  support  from  all  in¬ 
terested  groups  in  carrying 
the  legislation  into  effect. 

Third :  To  arrange  for  the 
introduction  of  the  legislation 
and  secure  continued  state¬ 
wide  publicitv  in  regar<l  to 
it. 

Legislatures,  which  meet  in  over 
forty  states  in  1933,  must  face  the 
])rison  labor  i)roblem  because  in 
1934  a  Federal  Law,  known  as  the 
Hawes-Cooper  Law,  becomes  effec¬ 
tive.  This  law  does  not  regulate 
the  sale  of  prison  products  but  re¬ 
moves  the  Federal  restriction  on  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  In  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  it  means  that  when  prison 
products  arrive  in  a  state  lor  sale 
or  distribution  they  shall  become 
subject  to  the  laws  of  that  state  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  if  they 
had  been  produced  by  the  prisons 
within  the  state. 

The  states  with  the  large  city 
markets  will  seek  to  benefit  by  this 
law  and  restrict  the  vile  of  prison 
made  products,  their  own  and  those 
of  other  states,  to  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
stitutionally  confined  population. 
Those  states  which  do  not  take  sim¬ 
ilar  action  will  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  prison  products  from 
states  which  continue  the  contract 
system. 

Concerted  effort  will  bring  success 
and  the  drawing  together  of  the 
many  elements  which  have  com¬ 
bined  on  the  Campaign  Committee 
against  the  unfair  competition  of 
prison  products  guarantees  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance  of  pri¬ 
son  industries  developing  in  accord 
with  approved  legislation. 


assumed  the  chairmanship — and 
things  happened. 

In  the  meantime,  under  scare- 
heads  in  almost  every  issue  of  every 
local  newspaper,  the  mayor  was 
trying  to  secure  popular  support  for 
his  proposal  by  warning  the  real 
estate  owners  of  the  city  that  unless 
the  sales  tax  was  enacted,  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax  rate  would  soar,  despite 
every  possible  economy  in  operation. 
For  several  days  he  announced  that 
Governor  Albert  Ritchie  of  Mary¬ 
land  would  cooperate  with  him  in 
immediately  calling  a  special  session 
of  the  state  legislature  to  make 


possible  the  enactment  of  such  a 
local  tax  —  Baltimore  operating 
under  a  charter  from  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  most  large  cities. 

Governor  Ritchie,  then  in  the 
midst  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
returned  to  Annapolis,  consulted  at 
length  with  many  of  his  friends 
among  the  merchants.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  hundreds  of  small  retailers 
had  joined  with  the  downtown  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  opposing  the  tax, 
and  Mayor  Jackson  was  forced  to 
counter  with  a  suggestion  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  its  operation  all  retailers 


doing  less  than  five  thousand  dollars 
per  year.  Even  this  did  not  satisfv 
the  small  dealers,  however,  as  they 
realized  that  if  a  sales  tax  is  once 
imposed,  such  exemptions  may  soon 
be  wiped  out. 

The  battle  raged  for  several  days. 
The  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
The  Baltimore  Post,  waged  an  active 
editorial  campaign  aga'nst  the  tax. 
It  reported  in  detail  upon  the  un¬ 
successful  operation  of  the  new  tax 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  emphasized 
the  vast  difference  which  exists 
(Continued ‘ion  page  1057) 
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Leading  the  Way 

What  Twenty-two  Years  of 
Constructive  Leadership 
Has  Meant  to  the  Entire 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Trade 


ONE  of  New  York’s  leading  dailies,  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  editorial,  recently  speculated  as  to  the  effect 
on  the  present  generation  “if  there  had  been  no 
newspapers.” 

As  might  be  expected,  the  editor  enumerated  many 
of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  today  over  other  genera¬ 
tions,  and  quite  properly  ascribed  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  them  to  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  news. 
He  stressed  impressively  the  never  ceasing  effort  to 
publish  speedily  the  world’s  happenings ;  to  reflect  the 
judgments  of  people  whose  opinions  are  valued  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  but  he  listed  as  first  in  the 
order  of  importance  of  service  the  leadership  furnished 
by  great  newspapers  in  helping  people  to  think  clearly 
on  matters  of  public  interest. 

It  is  only,  the  editorial  concluded,  by  contrasting 
these  advantages  with  those  of  other  generations  that 
we  may  actually  appreciate  the  sense  of  loss  we  should 
experience  were  the  functions  and  service  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  cease  suddenly. 

gUT  why  limit  this  sort  of  speculation  to  the  news¬ 
paper  field?  For  instance,  we  might  dwell  with 
just  as  much  interest  and  with  almost  as  startling  con¬ 
trasts  on  conditions  in  the  retail  dry  goods,  department 
and  specialty  shop  fields  with  what  they  were  before 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was  formed. 

Suppose,  for  the  momenr,  that  there  were  no  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association!  Might  we  not  in  that 
way  also  draw  a  definite  appraisal  of  the  worthwhile 
service  being  performed  by  the  Association  for  the 
members  of  the  dry  goods  and  allied  trades?  After 
so  many  years  of  uninterrupted  service  to  the  trade 
would  there  not  follow  at  once  a  sense  of  great  loss 


to  the  retail  stores,  were  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  suddenly  to  cease  functioning? 

To  those,  who  too  long  have  taken  the  Association 
for  granted,  there  would  come  a  general  understanding 
of  what  it  means  to  the  dry  goods  trade  to  have  the 
Nation  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  unceasingly  cop¬ 
ing  with  problems  definitely  beyond  the  control  of  any 
one  store. 

There  would  be  no  cooperative  leadership  in  any 
direction,  for  there  would  be  no  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  lead.  Whereas,  retailers  now  in¬ 
stantly  band  together  for  the  common  good  at  the  call 
of  the  Association,  with  no  Association  there  would  be 
no  leadership  to  rally  behind ;  no  cohesion  of  effort  so 
necessary  for  the  development  of  constructive  thinking 
on  problems  of  retailing. 

H  OW  many  retail  merchants  ever  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  moral  influence  which  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  exerts  everywhere  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dry  goods  and  kindred  trades? 

Do  even  our  staunchest  members  fully  realize  the 
importance  of  this  leadership  in  its  effect  upon  unde¬ 
sirable,  unneeded  regulatory  measures  attempted  both 
at  Washington  and  in  the  various  states  by  law -makers, 
who,  in  the  often  alleged,  but  mistaken  theory  of  public 
interest,  seek  unwisely  to  control  by  law  certain  forms 
of  trade  abuses? 

When  these  reforms  are  left  to  the  retail  trade  it¬ 
self  to  correct,  as  they  so  often  are,  who  would  take 
the  place  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  assuming  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  job 
is  done  by  educational,  instead  of  legislative  measures? 
Who  but  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
would  have  the  required  influence! 


22nd  Annual  Convention — January  16  to  20 
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^HE  building  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  ranking  position,  where  men  in  all 
lines  of  husiuess  readily  point  to  it  as  the  Association 
doing  the  outstanding  job  today  in  cooperative  trade 
effort,  has  not  been  an  overnight  growth.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  has  not  come  in  the  wake  of  a  wave  of  appre¬ 
hension  over  a  threatening  situation,  only  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  inevitable  recession  as  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  passes.  Rather  has  it  been  a  steady,  substan¬ 
tial  development  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
as  more  and  more  men  in  the  retail  dry  good  field, 
accepting  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
have  recognized  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  have  generally  helped  to  make  it  a  live  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  retail  distribution. 

The  confidence  manifested  by  the  trade  itself  and 
the  assistance  of  men  whose  opinions  carry  weight  in 
the  dry  goods  field,  given  to  those  directing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  affairs ;  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered,  keeps  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  a  virile,  liberal 
minded,  forward  looking  institution  for  service  that  its 
founders  intended  it  should  be. 

J^EFLECTIONS  of  this  sort  could  run  on  inde¬ 
finitely.  But  joining  with  our  friend,  the  news¬ 
paper,  we  repeat  that  it  is  only  when  we  pause  to  com¬ 
pare  trade  conditions  of  today  with  those  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  that  we  actually  comprehend  the  ideals  back 


of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  ap¬ 
praise  correctly  the  advantages  that  membership  in  the 
Association  means  to  retail  stores. 

Instead  of  further  contemiflation,  would  it  not  be 
much  more  worthwhile  for  every  one  interested  in  the 
great  work  of  the  Association  to  strive  toward  the 
time  when  every  dry  goods,  every  department  store, 
every  specialty  shop  will  be  embodied  in  the  memljer- 
ship  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association! 
How  stimulating  that  would  be  to  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Association  in  their  unselfish  efforts  to 
serve  their  fellow  members  of  the  trade  by  unstinting- 
ly  giving  of  their  time  to  direct  the  activities  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  ideals  of  the  Association ! 

JN  the  midst  of  our  present  economic  disturbance; 

during  an  unparalleled  period  of  changing  values, 
one  thing  remains  certain,  and  that  is  the  stability  of  an 
investment  in  membership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Here  is  one  security  which  has 
never  been  below  par.  Regardless  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  membership  in  the  Association  year  after  year 
has  continued  to  pay  regular  service  dividends  to  all 
who  have  participated  in  its  activities. 

Once  those  stores  not  now  members  come  to  appreci¬ 
ate  that  membership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  a  bona  fide  investment  and  not  merely 
a  contribution  to  a  cause,  the  task  of  organizing  all  of 
the  retail  dry  goods  and  kindred  stores  of  the  country 
will  be  accomplished. 
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THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR  CUSTOMERS 

PREFERRED  "TESTED"  CURTAINS 


A  New  York  department  store  recently  mode  a  test  of  consumer 
demand  for  "Tested  Quality"  Merchandise  by  promoting  window 
curtains  competitively — "tested"  goods  against  "untested"  cur¬ 
tains  at  $1.89  per  pair.  The  M.  M.  wanted  to  find  out  for  himself 
whether  women  actually  understood  all  this  laboratory  talk  given 
to  retailers  on  testing  merchandise  and  telling  the  customer 
about  it.  • 

The  curtain  promotion  was  planned  to  publish  two  advertise¬ 
ments,  one  on  "Quality  Rayon  Curtains,  $1.89"  per  pair,  and 
another  on  "Tested  Quality  Rayon  Curtoins,  $1.89"  per  pair.  The 
two  lots  of  curtains  (tested  and  untested)  were  displayed  on 
counters  close  enough  together  to  attract  customers  to  both 
counters  and  thereby  enable  them  to  examine  both  lots  of  cur¬ 
tains  before  making  a  purchase.  The  sales  girls  were  instructed 
to  sell  each  quality  of  curtain  for  what  it  was — store  quality  and 
and  tested  quality. 

During  the  sale,  hundreds  of  curtains  were  sold.  A  breakdown 
of  the  sales  figures  showed  that  of  the  total  pairs  sold  over  75% 
were  "tested  quality"  curtains.  The  M.  M.  in  this  store  is  now 
convinced  that  customers  are  more  alert  today  than  ever  before 
in  buying  quality  merchandise. 

Quality  can  be  brought  back  as  consumer  demand  if  the  retailer 
will  take  the  trouble  to  promote  better  merchandise  on  a  more 
convincing  basis  of  consumer  worth.  Retailing  needs  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  selling  intelligently  and  considerately. 


Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Establishing  New  Standards 
of  Merchandising,  Advertising 
and  Service  .  .  . 


with  purtieiilur  <‘mpliusis  on  <|uulity  uml 
f)n  tlie  retiuetioii  oJ  tlie  cost  of  (lislribu- 
tion."  the  llieiiie  elu)seii  for  the  I'weiity- 
Seeoml  Aniiuul  ('.onventioii  of  tliis  Asso¬ 
ciation.  |»n‘sents  a  vital  task,  one  that  can¬ 
not  be  sidestepped,  if  retailing  is  to  play 
tbe  part  it  slionid  in  n'estaldisbiii}:  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  eonntry. 

PKKSKNT  day  conditions  demand  new 
standards.  Times  have  changed.  The 
buyiii"  habits  of  tbe  consuming  public 
have  ebange«l.  Its  purchasing  power  has 
been  reduced.  Its  desire  to  get  its  “money's 
worth”  is  no  longer  a  surface  fancy.  Its 
gullibility  for  sensational  advertising 
claims  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  knowl¬ 
edge  of  true  merchandise  values  has  ad¬ 
vanced.  These  changes  in  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  habits  indicate  a  serious  need  of  a  more 
logical  retail  plan,  based  upon  clearly  de¬ 
fined  standards  and  objectives. 

AS  you  know,  a  quality  campaign  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way  to  bring  back  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  quality  stand¬ 
ards.  At  this  convention,  the  significance 
of  quality  as  a  concrete,  vital  thing,  not 
a  mere  word,  will  be  made  clear  in  its 
relationship  to  every  phase  of  retailing. 

WE  do  not  admit  that  conditions  today 
are  normal,  hut  we  do  contend  that 
the  present  cost  of  doing  business  must  he 
adjusted  to  present  levels  of  sales  volume. 
On  what  basis  should  standards  of  service 
and  cost  be  established?  Fixed  assets — 
how  should  these  he  revaluated?  How  can 
we  spend  less  money  more  wiselv  in  our 
ailvertising?  \\  hat  wasteful,  extravagant 
practices  have  sprung  u]>  in  our  merehan- 
dising.  aflverlising  and  .servi<-e.  which  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  <loing  business,  far  o«it  of 
pr«>portion  to  any  service  r«Mid<‘red  to  our 
customers?  How  may  these  he  fiirlher 
|>runed  without  endangering  maximum 
t'diciency  ? 

H  can  we  h’arn  through  inter- 
»»  change  of  ideas  about  our  more 
general  problems  of  retail  operation,  such 
as  our  unemjdoyment  responsihilitv.  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  sales 


lax.  the  trend  of  commodity  prices,  the 
cost  of  government,  the  cost  of  distrihu- 
lion.  and  others  just  as  important?  W  hat 
are  the  major  problems  of  the  smaller 
volume  store?  \\  hat  can  sales  promotion 
do  to  help  business  in  19.33?  W  hat  is  the 
solution  to  our  cre«lit  problems?  How  can 
we  improve  our  selling  job  by  coordinating 
selling  activities?  How  can  we  <levelop  a 
profitable  merchamlising  |>rogram  under 
existing  conditions? 

THF]  list  of  speakers  for  our  program  is 
not  yet  complete,  hut  the  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  pages  which  follow  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  ‘‘down-to-earth”  ses¬ 
sions  being  prepared.  The  Speaker-Sub¬ 
ject  Program  will  be  mailed  about  the  first 
of  January  with  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  make  your  plans 
to  be  in  New  \  ork  the  week  of  January 
16th.  Bring  your  ideas  and  problems  with 
you  for  discussion.  Get  more  out  of  the 
convention  this  year  by  participating  in  it. 
Certainly,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  see 
that  the  se.ssions  are  100  per  cent  helpful 
and  stimulating,  and  that  they  contribute 
a  wise  program  for  the  months  ahead. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  our  many 
diversified  prohlem.s.  The  convention 
will  not  provide  that.  But  it  is  the  logical 
place  to  review  our  problems,  exchange 
successful  ideas,  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
combined  experience  of  stores  throughout 
the  country,  to  .set  up  new  standards  that 
will  insure  maximum  efficiency  and  con¬ 
sumer  sati.sfaetion  without  iiiijiistifled  ex¬ 
pense  or  effort. 

ATTENI).\NC.E  to  this  convenlion  will 
prove  to  he  a  profitable  investment. 
Mark  these  dates — January  16,  17.  18,  19, 
20:  the  place — ^Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
^ork:  a  delegate — ^Ol. 
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Siilijeet  Program 

Twoiil v-So4*»ii«l  Aiiiiiial  Convention 

.laniisirv  I »■  1 7- 1 U- 1 0-20.  I»:l» 
IViiiiKvIvaiiia.  York 


l^l’KAkKKS  chosen  (or  oiilstaii<liiig  acliievemenl 
in  their  especial  lields,  will  j»resent  the  topics  liste«l  in  the  tollowiii"  pages. 
Each  subject  covers  an  important  aspect  of  a  (piestion  which  must  he  studied, 
if  retailing  is  to  keep  step  with  changed  economic  conditions. 

Every  address,  in  addition  to  being  a  valuable  contribution  in  itself,  is  part  of 
a  carefully  balanced  program,  designed  to  give  every  delegate  both  a  broad 
survey  of  retailing  trends  and  practical,  technical  aids  for  bis  particular  job. 

Begin  formulating  your  own  ideas  on  these  subjects  and  be  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  period  which  will  he  an  important 
part  of  each  session. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  16 
General  Session 
Keynote  Address 
The  Trend  of  Commodity  Prices 
The  I  nemployment  Problem 
The  Cost  of  (Government  and  Taxation 


Tl  ESDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  17 


Merchatulise  Mnnas'ors'  Division 

ItlanhelK.  Ijinens  anil  Doineslirs  Divisional 
Meetliif! 

Illankcts 

Mr-t  Sl«'p>  to  Itfttcr  Profit' 

Kr|iorl  of  Poiiiiiiitici-  on  \\  ool  anti  Part  \\  ool  Itlankcl' 
l.itieits 

New  Iilras  ill  Mfri'liaii(li'iii^  l.iiicii  l)<‘|iartiii)Mit' 

I  )oin»*stics 

Plans  anil  Pro^pc(•ts  For  Profitalilc  Operations  in  19:?:! 

Tfie  (ioii'iiiner's  Interest  in  Qiialit\  Merriianilise 
The  Future  of  (oiaranteeil  Merelianilise 

it  the  Hotel  Pennsvlvanin 


(rPiwrnl  Session 

(I  [ten  horn  in  on  Prohlenis  of  the  Smaller 
f  oinine  Store 

\  New  llori/.oit  f»>r  the  Stiialler  Stttres 
Prtdiletns  in  Merchaiiilisitig  Heady-to-\\  ear 
.New  Standards  f»»r  Promoting  the  Smaller  Store 

l  akitig  the  \ntitial  Inventory  atid  Provitlitig  for 
th<“  (Control  of  Slow-Movitig  Merchandise 

How  t(*  (aititrol  Payroll  Expenses  in  the  Smaller 
Store 

Increasittg  Hnality  Selling 
-!\etv  York  City 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  IT 


Store  Management  Group 
Personnel  Group — Traffic  Group 
Retail  Delivery  Association 

Adju!«tiiig  Receiving  and  Marking  to  Present 
Day  (Operation 

New  Standards  of  Delivery  Service  for  1933 
New  Resources  for  .Man  Power 
Is  There  a  Justiiication  for  the  Downstairs 
Store? 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

Tiie.ME:  ‘'Let’s  Take  Slock  of  Advertising” 

\\  liat  .Vbout  Advertising  Expense? 

Vi  hat  About  Sales  Planning? 

Vi  hat  About  Belief  in  A«lvertising? 

^  hat  About  Today's  Most  Successful  Appeals? 
A  Suininary — How  (^an  We  Make  Our  Promo¬ 
tions  More  Productive? 


Mercliaiulise  Managers'  Division 

Piece  Goods—Silks,  Rayon,  Colhtns 
Divisional  Meeting 

Planning  Budgets  Lnder  Present  Market  (Con¬ 
ditions 

Promoting  (finality  Merchandise  in  Yardage 

(,hiality  Merchandise  anil  the  I'esting  Labora¬ 
tory 

riie  Dilemma  of  the  Pattern  Department 

Merchandise  Managers'  Division 

Ready-to-H  ear  Accessories  Divisional  Meeting 

The  Outlook  For  Spring  1933 
Development  of  Ideas  in  Accessories 
riie  Selling  of  .\eeessories 


TUESDAY  EVENING.  JAN.  17 

General  Session 

Cost  of  Distribution  —  Present  and  Future 
Trends 

(]ost  of  Distribution — .Manufacturer's  \  iew- 
point 

('ost  of  Distribution — Consumer's  Viewpoint 
C.ost  of  Distribution — Retailer's  Viewpoint 
Discussion  and  (Questions 


The  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 

W  ill  hold  important  sessions  in  conjunction 
with  the  22nd  Annual  Convention  on 
Mondav,  Jan.  16tli  and  Tuesdav.  Jan.  ITtli. 
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WEDXKSDAY 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

Merchan^lis^  Manaiiers'  Division 

Tiieme:  ‘"1933  Promotion  Pr<»hleins" 

hat  ('an  Sah's  Piiniinlion  D«>  to  Help  Hnsi- 
nrs.-.  in  1933? 

•  a  I  |{y  a  iiierrhandUe  executive 
<l(>  Ity  an  advertising  executive 

\\  liat  the  Mereltaitiliser  atnl  Bttver  Slioiihl 
Ktiow  Ahotit  Ailvertisitiji 

\\  liat  the  Ailvt‘t  tisin<j  M  tiia^ef  SItotihl  Ktiow 
\honl  Merehattdisin}! 

The  Korutn 

I.eatlers  of  Discussion — 

Five  Sales  Promotion  Representatives 
Five  Merchandising  Representatives 

riinely  (^liiestions  \\  ill  Be  Presented  For  Dis- 
eussioii 

Store  Manaiiement  Group 

S«*llitifi  Melt's  W  ear — If  Kver 

Store  Operatinji  Keonoinies  for  1933 

Selliiifi  hy  Demonstration 

llmnnphiynient  Insnranee 


MORNING.  JAN.  18 

Merchandise  Manapters'  Division 

Kleetrieal  A [>pli<tnres  Divisional  Meeting 

Utility-Department  Store  Kelationships 

Departimmt  Store  Mt'rehamlisinj;  tif  F.leetrical 
Appliances 
Market  Opportunities 
Department  Store  Selling 
Internal  Selling 
Outside  Selling 

‘■House  of  Ma}iie“  Kxliihit  ami  New  hleas  in 
Merehamlisino 


Merchandise  Managers^  Division 

Rend y-lo-lf  ear  Divisional  Meeting 

Merehamlisiiifr  ('.hihlreirs  and  Infants’  Depart¬ 
ments 

The  Psyeholooy  of  (iotnl  Taste 

The  Scope  of  the  Ready-to-W  ear  Specialty 
Store  in  Retailing: 

Analysis  Fumlamental  in  Reducing  Markdowns 

Realigning  ami  Comhining  Departments  For 
Greater  EfTieiencv 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.18 


Controllers^  Cotiftress 

Credit  Prohlems  of  Today 

('an  the  Department  Store  Siiecessfully  Meet 
Low  M  arkup  Competition? 

What  the  Controller  Can  Do  to  Strengthen  the 
Store’s  Position 

W'hat  Leading  Stores  Are  Doing  to  Increase 
Sales  ami  Profits  in  1933 

Traffic  Group 

Final  Report  on  Study  of  Non-Marking 
(Current  Mercliamlising  Demands  Speetly  Re¬ 
ceiving,  Checking  and  Marking 
Distrihiition  of  Receiving  Department  Payroll 
Expense  to  Selling  Dejiartments 
Transportation  Trends 
\  New  Deal  in  Transit  Insurance 

Personnel  Group 

Better  Selling  to  Meet  Today’s  Need 
The  First  Week  on  the  Joh  and  How  It  Affects 
the  Attitude  of  the  New  Salesperson 
rite  Psycindogy  of  Selling — The  Real  Basis  for 
Distrihiition  of  (,)uality  Merchandise 


Retail  Delivery  Association 

The  Forgotten  Man — Prohlems  of  the  Delivery 
Su,  lerintendent 

Delivery  Dispatch  Room  Layout  Designed  to 
Effect  Efficient  and  Economical  (Operations 

Protiuetive  Furniture  Warehousing  ami  Deliv¬ 
ery  Methods 


Merchandise  Manafiers’  Division 

Furniture,  Floor  Coverings  and  Draperies 
Divisional  Meeting 

How  to  Increase  the  (iross  Margin 

(1)  Improving  Selection  of  Stock  and  Turnover 

(2)  Promotions  to  Increase  Profitable  Volume 

(3)  Better  Selling  Methods 

Promoting  Business  Through  Installment  Sell¬ 
ing 

Successful  Operation  of  a  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ment 

By  a  Furniture  Store  Owner 

Flstahlishing  Stamlards  in  Mattress  Construc¬ 
tion 


Store  Manaftement  Group 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  “Operating  the  De¬ 
partment  Store  Restaurant  for  a  Profit  in 
1933’’ 


if  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania-  -!\’ew  York  City 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  and  EVENING.  JAN.  18 


omen  s  Apparel  Division 

Fashion  Analysis  and  Promenade 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  19 


Merchandise  Mnnnf'ers'  Division 
(reneral  Session 

W  hat  lias  Happened  to  Ketailin^? 

I'lie  New  Merehamlisiii}!  Proldenis  and  I'heir 
Kelation  to  Retailin<r  in  1933 

Profits — How  Soiiu*  Stores  Have  ('ontimied  to 
Make  Them 

Prie**  I’rends  and  Prie<‘  Lines  in  1933 

Kvoliition  of  the  Buyer's  J(d»  Duriiif:  1932  and 
1933 

What  (^.an  the  Manufacturer  Do  to  Help  the 
Retailer? 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

How  Can  Less  Space  Be  Lsed  More  Wisely? 

How  Can  Newspapers  Help  to  Stimulate  Buy¬ 
ing? 

How  to  Increase  the  Effectiveness  of  Inexpensive 
Media 

Can  We  Afford  to  Print  Bad  Advertising? 

Selling  the  Store  With  Effective  Promotional 
Ideas 

How  Can  Promotion  Men  Help  to  Increase  the 
Average  Sale? 


Retail  Delivery  Association 

('ooperative  Action  W  ith  the  Adjustnient  D«‘- 
partinent 

Developing  Simplified  W  rap|)ing  and  Pa«‘king 
Operations  and  Layout  for  Flconomical  ami 
Efficient  Ojicration 

\\  hat  About  Motor  Vehicle  Legislation? 

Controllers’’  Congress 

Prepacking — A  Merchandise  or  Expense  Item? 

Pre-Hetailing — Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

The  Standard  Expense  Distribution  Plan  in 
( fperation 

A.  Administrative  and  Buyinii  Functions 

B.  Occupancy,  Publicity  and  Selling 

Vi  hat  the  Proposed  Bankruptcy  Reform  Legis¬ 
lation  Means  to  the  Retailer 

Traffic  Group 

Nttmerous  sjieakers  will  tell  briefly  how  they 
have  effected  economies  in  the  past  year 
in  receiving,  checking,  tnarking,  reserve 
stockkeeping  and  Order  and  Invoice  Divi¬ 
sion 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  19 


General  Session 

Theme:  '"Cost  of  Distribution  and  Reduction 
of  Expense" 

Dejiartment  Store  Proldenis  in  1933 

Revaluation  of  Fixed  Assets  and  the  Effect  on 
Ojierating  Costs 

W  age  Incentive  Plans  as  a  Alcaiis  of  Reducing 
Expenses 

Local  Group  Action  to  Reiluce  Distribution 
Costs 

Let's  Do  Something  About  it 


Merchandise  Managers”  Division 

Men's  and  Boys'  ff  ear  Divisional  Meeting 

Pricing  to  Make  a  Profit 
Suceessfiil  Promotions 
Style  Trends  in  Men's  Wear 

Merchamli'ing  Men's  and  Boys'  Furnishings 
In  a  Dcparlmcnt  Store 
In  a  Men's  Specialty  Store 

hat  Additional  Lines  Can  a  Men's  Store  Carry 
Profitably? 
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THI  RSDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  19 


Personnel  Group 

Personnel  Stainlards  ami  the  Chanenj:e  ol  1933 
Rstahlisliing  Standards  Tlirongli  the  Rating  of 
Executives 

Leadershi]»  for  Morale  Building 


Merchandise  Manafiers'  Division 

Doiinstairs  Store  Divisional  Meeting 

Increasing  Onr  \  oliiine  in  1933 
By  Doinj;  u  Better  Bu\iii{!  Jolt 
By  More  Efficient  Scllinp 

Bettering  Onr  Profit  Showing  in  1933 


Merchandise  Manapters'  Division 

llimseH'nres,  China,  Glassnare,  Lamps 
Divisional  Meeting 

How  We  ('ondtict  Onr  (diina.  (Hassware  and 
Hotisewares  D«‘partinents 

Merchandising  a  Lainp  Department 

rimely  Customer  Appeals  to  Stimnlate  Business 

Sticct'ssftil  F^nsemhle  Promotions 


THIRSDAY  EVENING.  JAN.  19 

Ban<iitet — Grand  Ballroom 


FRIDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  20 

Personnel  Group 

Merchandise  Managers'  Division  Sales  Promotion  Division  Store  Manafiement  Division 

The  Training  and  Development  of  Buyers 

Sales  Promotion  and  Training 

How  the  Training  Department  Works  W  ith: 

The  Salesperson 
The  Department  Manager 
The  Merchanilise  Manager 
The  Sales  Proniot'on  Manager 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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Interpreting  Fashions  For  Retailers 

Katlieriiu*  Fasey  to  Direct  Fomprehensive  Fashion  Analysis 
and  Froinenade  On  Third  Day  and  Kveninjs  of  (anivention 


scttiiij;  till*  coiUfiitiDii  (late  ahead  to  tlu-  week  of 
Jamiarv  lOtli.  one  of  the  advantatie^  tliat  will 
aeeriie  to  tneinhers  is  the  o])])ovtunity  it  affords  the 
Association  of  addiiiiit  to  its  always  interestintj  ])ro!;frain 
of  Convention  activities  ;i  real  worthwhile  nurchandise 
and  fashion  stndy,  itnder  the  aitsjtices  of  the  Women's 
Apparel  Division,  at  a  time  when  it  will  he  of  incalctil- 
ahle  value  to  memhers. 

rile  program  committee  of  the  Association  has  seizecl 
this  earlier  d:ite  as  a  chance  for 
arrant^injf  a  comjirehensive  i)lan 
for  the  study  of  fashion  in  time  to 
post  memhers  on  im])ortant  ])hases 
of  fashioti  merchandise  hefore  it 
is  mcessarv  for  them  to  make  com- 
mitments  for  Sprin,it.  M 

Jamtary  l<Sth — afternoon  and  M 

evening,  has  heeti  set  aside  for  a  ^ 

detailed  analysis  of  what  Milady 
will  want  for  Spring  in  silhonette,  J 

color,  fabric  and  accessories.  The  1 

afternoon  will  he  devoted  to  dejiict- 
ing  fashion  in  its  various  jdiases 
and  will  he  I’art  One  of  the 
.session.  Part  I'wo  will  he  in  the  T 
evening,  when  memhers  will  wit- 
ness  a  fashion  ])romenade  of  the 
C(Mni)Iete  ensemhle  described  at  the 
afternoon  session.  ]iresented  on 
living  models  on  a  runway.  Car-  ^ 

ments  and  accessories  made  esptc-  A 

ially  for  these  functions  are  being  m 

arranged  by  the  .\ssociation  and 

everything  is  being  done  to  make  Katherine  Casey 

these  fashion  anaylses  an  event 

long  to  he  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  .Association. 

Memhers  should  make  it  a  jioint  to  see  that  those  on 
their  stall  assiK'iated  with  departments  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  fa.shion  merchandise  are  in  attendance. 

Your  .Association  has  arranged  with  Miss  Katherine 
Casey  of  the  Katherine  Casey  Fashion  Service  to  iier- 
sonally  direct  and  supervise  both  sessions  of  the  fashion 
conferences.  Little  need  he  said  as  to  the  (jualifications 
of  Miss  Casey  to  do  the  kind  of  a  real  constructive  job 
that  the  .Association  has  in  mind.  Her  standing  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  merchandising  research  is  too  well 
known  to  elaborate  upon  at  this  time. 

We  have,  however,  asked  Miss  Casey  for  a  statement 
for  this  issue  of  The:  Bt'LLE:TiN  ou  the  fashion  phases 
of  the  convention  jirogram.  Miss  Casey’s  statement  is 
as  follows. 

“Inteqireting  a  Fashion  Show. — 

“It  sounds  rather  queer  to  say  interjweting  a  fashion 
show,  because  if  anything  should  he  self-evident  and 
need  no  inter])retation.  gesticulations,  written  signs,  and 
jjosters,  tabloids  or  hillhoards,  then  certainly  it  would 
seem  to  he  a  fashion  show.  However,  after  a  lot  of 
merchandise  executives  ]nit  their  heads  together,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  to  the  effect  that  a  Fashion  Show,  particu- 
larlv  this  year,  should  he  interpreted  with  aim  >st  army 


strategy  and  hieroglyphics.  .Merchtmts  in  big  towns  as 
well  as  the  little  towns,  in  the  textile  cities  (tf  Xew 
F.ngltmd  and  in  the  middle  west  with  its  varied  inter¬ 
ests.  agree  that  while  many  of  their  customers  still  have 
regular  incomes,  and  are  tdile  to  go  on  cruises  and  drive 
their  goud  cars,  as  formerly,  it  is  neverthele.ss  diflicult 
to  sell  these  women,  or  these  men,  merch.'indise  that 
will  stay  sold.  In  many  ctises  it  is  diflicut  to  sell  them 
at  all  .  .  .  difficult  to  even  get  them  into  the  store 
t(i  show  them. 

■  W’e  have  an  honest  conviction 
■11^  that  could  the  merchandise  .seen 

mUjjfe  d:iy  after  day  by  those  shojqting  in 

•  tit  ‘  Xew  York  markets  he  enthus- 

iastically  and  insjhringly  shown, 
the  customers  would  come  again 
and  buy  with  the  confidence  which 
formerly  was  unanimous  in  good 

t  “.And  that  is  what  lies  behind 

■  ■  Interj)reting  a  I'ashion  .Show. 

1^^  Vt  hat  .'Are  Your  Giistoiners 

.Asking? 

“C  )ur 

beginning  of  a 

half  a  sure-enough 

asks 

whether  you  have  in  AA'in- 

"ipc^  or  Wichita. 

“What  are  they?  ( )f  course. 
^iE  Casey  you  are  right.  They  have  Hashed 

across  your  mind  between  the  lines. 
What  about  .skirt  lengths?  AA'ill  sleeves  he  short?  .-And 
how  about  the  necklines?  Where  will  I  ])Ut  my  l)elt 
.  .  .  high,  low  or  normal?  .Are  skirts  going  to  he  full? 
.And  when  you  h;ive  said  yes  here,  and  no  there,  you 
have  satisfied  the  customers  as  to  the  season's  silhouette. 

“Invariably  cu.stomers  ask  about  colors  next,  and 
then  about  fabrics  and  because  that's  the  way  they  most 
all  do  it.  we  are  going  to  start  our  program  with  these 
three  vital  ])oints;  .Silhouette,  Color.  Fabric.  .And  then 
when  you  look  at  your  i)rogram  you  will  find  Coals. 
Suits,  Dresses,  Hats,  Glox'es,  and  Hosiery,  because 
every  im])ortant  detail  is  going  to  he  dramatized  and 
interpreted. 

“It  will  he  this  way:  AA’e  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Quality’s  importance  this  year.  The  Xational 
Quality  Movement  has  been  most  influential  in  getting 
])eople’s  eyes  and  ears  attuned  to  the  word  Quality.  .aIi 
across  the  land  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  of  good  business  houses  have  been  re¬ 
awakening  that  interest  and  understanding  in  real 
quality,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  lost  word  in  the 
last  few  years.  Iherefore,  we  have  gone  to  good  manu¬ 
facturers,  reputable  manufacturers,  with  the  plan  of  our 
intelligent  program  ckarly  delineated,  and  they  have 
engaged  in  the  idea  with  a  fine  national,  a  fine  civic 
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>|)irit.  Ik'causo  tlicsc  nicti  by  their  cooperation  realize 
that  at  this  moment  wlien  the  country  is  overpowered  by 
dei)ression.  when  stores  and  customers  both  look  with 
fear  toward  the  rnirnshini:;  months,  their  dramatic  c  )- 
ojieration  will  be  a  noble  mtasnre  to  rcestal)Iisbini^  the 
morale,  the  hopefulness  of  the  country's  i^ueat  industry. 

■■  The  ])lan  fttr  the  Si)rin;j;  Merchandise  Analysis  and 
h'ashion  I’resentation  is  bnilt  around  the  new  s])rin}5 
clothes  which  yonr  customer  will  want  to  buy.  .S  ), 
each  manufticturer  has  been  asked  to  sui>])ly  jnst  one 
costume,  or  piece  of  mercbandise.  in  ordir  that  tbe 
]ire>eut;ition  will  be  sparkliin,'  with  authentic  features 
in  nn-at  variet\'.  The  iiurjmse  of  askin<^  for  but  one 
garment  from  each  manufacturer  is.  we  think,  very 
mucb  in  line  with  business  consideration  and  c  )mmon 
sense,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturers  cooperating;  are 
inakino  si)ecial  etforts  to  lit  tbe  mannikin  to  wear  bis 


that  the  customer  will  en,i;;i^e  in.  when  she  is  buying 
a  dress,  will  be  its  "shape".  Dramatically  we  will  high¬ 
light  those  details,  so  that  clearlv  cnt  in  a  ])erson’s 
mind  will  be  tbe  smart  figure. 

"And  to  remark  that  fabrics  deserve  great  emphasis 
is  (juite  unneces.sary.  because  when  we  show  the  te.\- 
tures  of  wools.  an<l  silks.  :uul  cotton  that  smart  fashion 
has  tivailable  this  year,  we  know  there  will  be  great 
interest,  even  among  those  who  have  been  wtitching 
closely  tbe  trend  toward  unusual  textiles  for  several 
years.  .\ud  so  tbr  mgb  tbe  afternoon  we  will  devote  a 
definite  and  brief  period  to  each  especial  phase  of  the 
wardrobe  .  .  .  the  coats,  the  hats,  the  shoes,  so  that  a 
full  .and  comiilete  story  of  a  well  balanced  earlv  spring 
ftishion  stock  will  be  iiortrayed  gra])hicallv. 

Discussion  of  .\fternoon  Dramali/.cd  in 


garment,  whicb  we  select  in  the  color  and  fabric  re- 
ijuired  to  balance  the  color  story  whicb  we  will  em- 
ph.asi/e. 

Saving  a  Lot  of  Steps  - 

"Right  here  let  ns  suggest, 

that  if  a  buyer  wants  to  /Voj 

save  a  lot  of  shoiiping  steps  vrTin 

1.11  her  first  day  in  Xew  '  *  ' 

York,  and  yet  get  a  bird's  >bilf  M.nir  .liMussioi 

eve  view  of  what  many  de-  i'»i>i<s.  wiili  pra|)] 

pendable  resources  are  show-  pliasize  the  points  that 

ing.  .she  should  arrive  in  Xew  Silhouette 

York  January  l.S.  and  lannch  Color 

her  l.nying  t'rip  by  attending 

the  .Analysis.  Dresses,  formal 

"Having  selected  e.ach  gar-  Sports  elothes,  a 

ment  speci.allv  .  .  .  coats,  Millinery 

dresses,  suits  .and  millinery 
.  .  .  we  turned  to  the  accis-  .lewelry 

sories  designers,  who  will  Neekwear,  Flow 

take  great  pride  in  the  cor- 
rectlv  assembled  pieces  which 

we  are  showing.  And  thus  '* 

,  .  niKinx.  inlerpri’ 

we  start  smartiv  complete  ,  .  , 

,  -  '  ,  eompletelv,  the 

trom  head  to  toe,  not,  ot  Spring, 

course,  forgetting  the  very 

necessary  foundations  which  |_ _ 

are  perfect  in  contour  for 
the  spring  silhouette. 

'AVe  ;ire  assured  that  we  have  a  charming  front  row 
of  mannikins,  representing  the  correct  figures  (and  we 


l^rofinuu 

AFTERNOON 

Half  Hour  ili^t'us^ion  of  earh  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics,  with  graphic  illustrations  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  points  that  are  iin|>ortant: 
Silhouette 
Fabric 
Color 

C.oats  and  Suits 

Dresses,  formal  and  informal 

Sports  clothes,  active  and  spectator 

Millinery 

Bags  and  Shoes 

Gloves  anil  Hosiery 

.lewelry 

Neckwear,  Flowers,  Cmhrellas 

EVENING 

At  8;.’lll  ice  will  show  the  Man- 
iiikins.  interpreting,  finally  and 
completely,  the  Fashion  Trend 
for  Spring. 


ProiiKMiadc  at  Nighi 

".\ccessorics  arc  so  often  lost  in  the  great  picture: 

It  really  is  very  hard  to  give 
enough  emiihasis  to  shoes,  or 
to  gloves,  or  to  any  of  the  ac- 
(tlJI  ces.sories  in  a  short  round  of 

the  Mannikins  runway,  and 
that  is  why  the  btivers  of 
.f  each  of  the  follow-  these  dep.'irtments,  who  so 

illustrations  to  cm-  often  have  gone  awav  feeling 

re  important;  slighted,  will  be  given  an 

eiptal  share  of  display  and  in¬ 
terest  this  time.  Yoit  who 
have  tried  touching  oti  all  the 
d  informal  ''ble  bits  in  a  costuiue  dear 

,e  and  spectator  to  some  buyer’s  heart,  you 

ktiow  how  difficult  it  is  to  re- 
^  member  the  belt  on  the 

dre.ss,  the  shade  of  the  hos- 
,  Cmhrellas  iery.  the  turned-up  back 

brim.  Hut  in  our  progr.am, 
'  ’  every  pet  department  of 

show  //le  Man.  someone,  will  be  a  featured 

g.  finally  and  ^  j  . 

rashion  Trend  '  ,  ,  y 

uo  means  impossible  to  do  it, 
bnt  1  often  have  felt,  when 
_  goiiij?  i'lto  details  of  import¬ 
ance  de.scribing  a  collection  of 
clothes,  that  a  gre.at  man\^  of  the  audience  would  like  to 
sit  aiul  ponder  and  study  a  bit,  and  visualiz.e  the  garment 
in  her  deiiartment.  or  on  her  special  customer. 


think  you  will  like  the  faces  too)  from  the  merry 
junior  of  1,3  thru  the  usual  16's  and  20’s  to  the  m.ature 
gray  haired  figure,  the  latter  representing  very  often 
one  of  our  fashion-fitting  iirobletns. 

"We  will  show  clothes  for  every  hour,  from  sun-up 
one  day  to  sun-u])  the  next  d.ay  if  th.at’s  the  clientele 
you  cater  to;  or  you  will  see  clothes  ajilenty  from  the 
leisurely  rising  hour  to  the  ctimfortable  supjier  hour 
ill  the  average  American  home.  Hut  wluitever  we  select 
to  show,  we  will  tell  you  why  it  can  and  should  lx* 
sold  and  tell  you  what  inspired  the  chosing  of  it. 

Interpreting  the  Silhouette 

".And  the  other  important  features  of  the  costume. 
I'here  always  seem  to  be  many  things  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest  which  have  to  he  overlooketl  when  the  usual 
(jiiick  parade  of  mannikins  is  made  on  the  runw.'iy  .  .  . 
things  which  jieojile  who  are  interested  in  selling,  and 
in  promoting  garments  are  curious  to  know  about.  This 
year  with  the  silhouette  insisting  on  its  ])rominent  lines, 
and  the  inllnence  of  the  \'ictorian  era  still  evident,  but 
greatly  modified,  an  import.ant  ^lart  of  the  discussion 


“.Since  the  Fashion  I’resentation  or  Show  is  not  going 
to  be  .acconi])anied  by  anv  sopranos,  or  mez.z.o  tones, 
here  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  buyers  to  see  in 
actuality  the  interjiretation  of  the  discus.sion  of  the 
afternoon  .  .  .  the  twill  fabric  or  the  printed  silk,  the 
velvet  cape  and  the  hairy  tweed  .  .  .  here  she  will  have 
an  hour  or  more  when  she  can  see  the  ideas  put  to  the 
develojiment  test. 

"It  is  not  going  to  be  hard  to  index  the  garments 
in  their  proper  jilaces,  because  we  will  give  you  re¬ 
sources  and  promotion  data,  .'uid  the  details  which  tell 
the  story  for  further  use  in  your  departments. 

"We  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  busy  day  for  the  buyers 
.and  mercbandise  executives,  but  we  believe  there  will 
be  crammed  into  those  six  hours  lieajis  and  heaps  of 
first  class  knowledge  and  useful  ideas.  Xaturally,  the 
large  jirojiortion  of  the  garments  .shown  will  be  the 
outstandingly  .saleable,  smart  styles  which  inilic.ate  the 
trend  of  cust  niiers  gener.ally  throughout  the  country. 
We  will  pick  every  costume  iiiece  by  jfiece  with  the 
.same  care  we  would  nick  it.  if  we  were  resiionsible  for 
assembling  a  store’s  stock.” 


.■If  the  Hotol  Ponnsvlvania — .Wir  York  Cit\ 
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Praise  for  the  Convention 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  letters  received  after  the  Convention 
last  year.  We  feel  sure  that  this  year’s  conference  will  deserve 

even  higher  praise. 


“What  1  think  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  its  yearly  Convention,  is  home  out  hy 
the  fact  that  1  have  never  missed  a  Convention,  since 
its  incei)tion,  when  I  have  been  in  tins  country  at  the 
time  it  was  held.” 

■Alfred  1>.  Koch.  President 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


"The  proj^rams  which  we  have  shared  in  the  recent 
Convention  have  opened  new  channels  for  further  im- 
l)rovements.  'I'hey  have  enabled  us  to  set  our  minds 
more  clearly  on  the  real  j  )h  ahead.  We  came  away 
with  a  feeling  that  19.32  will  not  he  the  easiest  year  we 
have  ever  known,  hut  that  with  adecpiate  courage  and 
energy,  and  with  the  gradual  return  of  CONFID- 
KXCK,  which  will  bring  a  healthy  sjarit  of  optimism, 
we  can  make  it  ‘.stand  and  deliver.’  " 


*  ♦  * 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  that  splendid  Con¬ 
vention.  My  own  reaction  and  that  of  the  ])eo])le  to 
whom  I  talked  was  that  it  was  the  best  we  have  ever 
had  and  1  know  how  much  hard  work  it  cost  you.” 

Harold  Wendel.  President 

Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co. 

Portland.  Ore. 


Charles  H.  Bear.  Jr..  President 
Charles  H.  Hear  Companv 
^'ork,  Pa. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“The  recent  Convention  demonstrated  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  our  members  are  ai)i)roaching  ])resent 
retail  problems,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  wh )  attended 
returned  to  their  businesses  with  renewed  confidence 
and  determination.” 


*  *  * 

“Our  executives  returned  home  from  the  .Annual 
Convention  last  week  with  many  new  ideas  and  ixdicies 
which  were  gained  during  the  outstanding  speeches 
which  they  heard  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  from  the 
valuable  contacts  with  the  many  in  a  similar  line  of 
endeavor.” 

Benjamin  F.  Welden,  President  &  Treasurer 
Sisson  Brothers  Welden  Company 
Binghamton,  New  York 

*  *  * 

“I  attended  the  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
and  was  gratified  to  find  that  its  Officers,  Members  and 
Staff  are  showing  their  calibre  hy  doing  even  a  better 
job  than  in  the  past.  On  this  occasion  I  was  looking 
for  definite  points  which  we  might  apply  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  was  not  disai^pointed.” 

I).  E.  Moestr,  Treasurer  and  (ieneral  Manager 

Conrad  &  Comimny,  Inc. 

Boston.  Mass. 

*  ♦  * 

“(9ur  recent  Convention  could  not  have  been  im¬ 
proved  upon,  as  it  was  most  constructive  as  well  as 
helpful  to  the  merchant  conducting  the  smaller  business, 
as  \yell  as  the  larger  one.  1  want  to  take  this  oj^por- 
tunity  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  our  Association  on  the  si)lendid  program  which  was 
presented,  and  I  want  to  lay  si)ecial  emidiasis  on  the 
Group  Meeting  which  was  held  especially  for  the 
smaller  merchant,  which  in  my  mind  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  meetings  of  the  Convention.” 

Frank  S.  Leiter 
Leiter  Brothers 
Hagerstown.  Md. 


Neil  Petree.  President 
James  McCreery  &  Co. 

New  York,  X.  Y. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“1  just  returned  this  morning  from  what  I  think  was 
a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  trip  to  New  York  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  this  Twenty- 
First  Annual  Convention.  I  feel  that  I  have  gotton 
more  out  of  this  Convention  that  is  directly  applicable 
to  our  own  business  than  any  other  Convention  w’hich 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  attend.” 

A.  L.  Newman.  President 
'I'he  Newman  Dry  Goods  Co. 

.Arkansas  City.  Kansas 

*  *  * 

“I  have  only  missed  three  of  the  Conventions  during 
the  ])ast  21  years.  In  all  of  the  meetings,  there  were 
some  good  things  which  were  of  permanent  value  to  me 
and  while  we  are  in  a  group  of  the  smaller  merchants, 
the  things  which  have  been  suggested  hy  the  larger  and 
more  successful  ones  could  in  most  cases  he  boiled 
down  and  made  to  fit  our  needs,  so  that  the  usual 
e.xcuse  of  many  of  the  smaller  merchants  that  these 
gatherings  are  only  for  the  larger  ones  can  never  he 
successfully  ])roven  hy  my  own  e.\])erience. 

H.  M.  Henderson.  President 
The  Henderson- Hoyt  Co. 

( ).shkosh.  Wisconsin 

*  ♦  * 

"  i  o  .sit  in  at  all  sessions,  including  the  “side-shows” 
at  the  National  Retail  Dry  (joods  .\ssociation's  .Annual 
Convention  is  the  height  of  my  ambition.  I  get  enough 
insj)iration  and  have  enough  enthusiasm  generated  from 
your  excellent  i)rogram  to  last  me  throughout  the  year. 

■Arthur  T.  Muir,  President 
R.  H.  Muir,  Inc. 

East  ( )range.  X.  J. 
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Educational  Exhibit 

Store  Equipment,  Services  and  Supplies 

The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  Educational  Exhibit  of 
Store  Equipment,  Services  and  Supplies  in  the  history  of  our 
Association  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with  the  22nd  Annual 
Convention.  The  displays  cover  practically  every  representative 
product  and  service  used  by  department  stores  and  include  the 
leading  organizations  in  their  respective  fields. 


.1  ccou  lit  in  g  Marhin  es 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton.  O.  Booth  10-A 

This  liooth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
stctre  moclels  of  N-VTIONAL  CASH  REtilSTKR.  (tK  CHARfiE 
RHONE  SYSTE.M  AND  ACCOUNTINC  MACHINES. 

A  numher  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  tlcvclopment  and  are  the  same  tyi)e  l)ein5  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

SiKtcial  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  Rlad  to 
discuss  the  oiuiimicnt  with  you. 


Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Booth.s  .16-37 

The  emphasis  in  this  display  is  on  methods.  The  newest,  best 
practice  in  preparation  and  inter|iretation  of  office  figure  work 
IS  exemplified  by  both  forms  and  e<|uiprrent.  Many  of  these 
devices  have  never  t)een  available  for  exhibit  before:  they  are 
recent  developments  of  Remington  Rand’s  greatly  expanded  engin¬ 
eering  staff. 


Underwood-Clliott  Fisher  Company 

New  York.  X.  Y.  Booth  1 

Delegates  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  exhibit,  where  the 
latest  models  of  Elliott-Fisher,  .Sundstrand  and  Underwood  wdl 
l>e  demonstrated  on  various  accounting  forms  an<l  systems  of 
especial  interest.  Attendants  familiar  with  retail  store  rou¬ 
tine  will  cheerfully  explain  the  various  machine.s  and  applications 
shown. 


i  fiver tising  Service 

The  Juvenile  Magazine  Publishing  Co. 

-406  West  34th  St..  Xew  York  Booth  L 

.\  monthly  public.ation  which  carries  sales  messages  most  effec¬ 
tively  from  your  store  to  the  home.  Exclusive  rights  to  one 
Department  Store  in  each  city.  Its  brilli.ant  four-color  cover,  and 
monthly  fund  of  stories,  funnies  and  pictures  make  it  of  incal¬ 
culable  v.alue  in  building  good  will  in  the  home  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  sale  of  juvenile  merchandise. 

Brilliant  Display  Panels  for  Infants’  and  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ments. 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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Peck  Distributing  Corporation 

271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  “Z” 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  Peck  Distributing  Corporation  has 
sjiecialized  in  mass  plan  advertising.  Department  store  execu* 
tives  in  Metropolitan  New  York  who  .use  our  service,  know 
our  inethiMis  to  be  thorough,  effective  and  resultful. 

Important  information,  pertinent  to  the  sales  of  department 
stores,  are  available  for  the  use  of  prosiiective  clients. 

Ask  us  how  you  can  increase  sales  by  Peck  Mass  Plan  Adver- 
ti>inv. 


Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton.  O.  Booth  10-A 

'I'his  IxMith  contains  a  complete  disjilav  of  s])ecial  department 
store  models  of  XATIO.VAL  CASH  REfilSTER,  OK  CHARGE 
RHOXE  SYSTEM  AXD  ACCOUXTIXG  MACHINES. 

.\  luimlKM'  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  type  Ijeintf  installed  hy 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throuithout  the  country. 

Sj)ecial  IJeicirtment  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
RcKister  Company  will  I)e  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  e>|uipment  with  you. 


Display  and  Price-Card  Systems 


Card  Display,  Inc. 

22  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  Booth  “I” 

Showing  the  latest  developments  in  advertising  at-the-point-of- 
sale  via  “CARDISPLAFRAMES,** — the  price-card  system  which 
permits  instant  price  changes  and  merchandising  tie-ups  without 
delay  or  cost. 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  “Increased  Sales  at  Reduced  Costs,”  a 
practical  analysis  of  your  own  price  cards. 

Delegates  wishing  to  see  “CARDISPLAFRAMES”  in  actual 
operation  are  invited  to  inspect  the  installations  at  these  nearby 
stores: 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Hloomingdale  Bros. 

Frederick  Looser  &  Co. 

Convention  exhibit  in  charge  of  Tex  O’Rourke,  Sales  Manager. 


complete  ensemble  or  for  a  selection  of  gent’s  furnishings  on 
each  of  the  twenty-four  panels.  It  is  jwssible  to  show  over  100 
articles  of  merchandise  by  means  of  the  Displamor  which  keeps 
showing  them  again  and  again,  all  through  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening.  Be  sure  to  place  your  orders  for  early  installation 
if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  display  power 
of  this  device.  Orders  Inioked  in  rotation,  first  come,  first  served. 


Vazah,  Inc. 

14  East  46:li  St.  New  York  Booth  M-4 

Creators  of  the  famous  Cora  Scovil  Flexible  Display  Figures. 
Used  by  America’s  smartest  shops.  The  Cora  Scovil  Mannikin 
is  the  only  display  figure  in  the  world  which  can  assume  all  the 
nostures  of  the  human  form,  merely  by  liending  the  flexible  liody. 
No  other  figure  made  is  capable  of  supplying  such  infinite  variety, 
interest  and  animation  to  the  tlisplay  of  modern  fashions.  Your 
investment  in  Cora  Scovil  mannikins  pays  dividends  every  day 
in  the  year  ...  in  increased  sales  and  buyer  interest. 


Fur  Storage  Vaults 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Chicago.  Ill.  Booth  35 

The  features  of  modern,  scientific  fur  storage  will  be  shown  in 
this  exhibit  of  Plymetl  \’aults.  Photographs  of  typical  layouts 
will  indicate  how  many  stores  have  solved  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  better  and  more  convenient  storage  at  much  lower  cost 
than  in  the  past. 


Hangers,  Garment 

All-Stylet  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  V 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  l)e  achieved  hy  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanser.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hancer  made  for  the 
efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  Rarment.  “Fairy”  hanpers  are 
desiened  to  keep  clothinR  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor.  A 
display  of  Cellophane  and  Cloth  Dre.ss  Covers  completes  the 
line. 


Insurance 


Embosograf  Corporation  of  America 

2^5  Madi.son  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  14 

77/1’  Jimhesoaraf  anti  P.mbosofrafnc  System 

Huudredt.;  of  Dep'  rtnient  Stores  can  now  attest  to  the  marked 
savings  ^  Tectetl  bv  the  Kmbosoframc  System,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  indi«;utaMe  smartness  and  uniformity  which  results  and  the 
spec  ’  v  ith  which  card  ch.v'  os  c;  n  be  made.  A  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  System  in  me  is  given  in  the  Embosograf  exhibit. 


Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mas.s.  Booth  13 

Lil>erty  Mutual  Insurance  Comiiany,  world’s  largest  mutual 
casualty  insurance  company  and  its  associate  United  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  will  exhibit  in  l)ooth  No.  13.  This 
display  wdll  he  of  particular  interest  to  store  executives  because 
it  will  show  their  direct  dealing  plan  has  greatly  reduced  insur¬ 
ance  costs  for  retailers  and  resulted  in  unusually  effective  service 
with  resultant  gains  in  goodwill  from  customers  and  employees. 
Lilierty  Mutual  is  a  regular  advertiser  in  The  Bulletin  and 
insures  many  mcmlier  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


Display  Equipment 

Mileo  Mannequin* 

44  East  8th  St.  (One  block  west  of  Wan-. 

amaker’s)  New  York  Booth  24 

EnjoyinR  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1900.  the  eminent 
.sculptor  P.  C.  Mileo  presents  his  193.1  line  consistinR  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific  dis¬ 
play  of  specific  Rarments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo 
line  consists  of  Ladies’,  Stouts’.  Junior  Miss’,  Men’s  and  Char¬ 
acter  FiRures  of  every  description. 


J.  R.  Palmenberg’*  Son*,  Inc. 

89  West  3rd  St.,  New  York  Booth  21 

J.  R.  PalmenberR’s  Sons.  Inc.,  Manufacturers  of  metal  and 
wood  fixtures,  heavy  duty  racks,  display  forms,  also  the  ever 
well  known  authentic  PalmenberR  Manufacturers  Model  forms, 
are  optimistic  enouRh  of  the  future  to  celebrate  their  81  years 
in  business  by  havinR  just  opened  a  beautiful  new  showroom  at 
S30-7th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Last  ex  Yarns 

Adamson  Bros.  Company 

Sole  Distributors  of  Lastex  Yarns  for 
L'nited  States  Rubber  Company,  1790 
Broadway,  Ne%v  York  Parlor  2 

Lastex — -“The  Miracle  Yarn”— has  l>een  the  sensation  of  the 
last  year  in  a  score  of  textile  industries.  Its  unique  ability  to 
!«  woven  or_  knitted  into  any  type  of  fabric,  creatinR  two-way 
stretch  materials  with  permanent  and  washable  elasticity,  has  had 
revolutionary  effects  in  all  divisions  of  the  apparel  industry  and 
notably  in  underwear,  foundation  Rarments,  sportswear  and  hath- 
ine  suits. 

The  introduction  of  Lastex  fabrics  into  the  foundation  Rarment 
field  was  directly  resnonsihle  for  an  increase  of  40%  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  1932  over  the_  precedinR  year.  In  the  dress  industry 
Lastex  has  created  entirely  new  types  of  fabrics  which,  due  to 
their  pcTnanently  elastic  ouality,  have  meant  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  sires  in  the  finished  Rarments  and  the  elimination  of 
costly  alterations. 

In  all  fields  where  it  has  entered.  Lastex  has  also  lieen  a 
powerful  influence  in  raisinR  unit  prices  and  ch-ckinrr  profitless 
merchandisinR.  The  develonment  of  I.astex  in  the  first  year  of 
its  e'-istence  has  been  phenominal  and  even  more  remarkahle 
proRress  is  promised  for  the  near  future. 


Reynold*  Printa*ign  Corporation 

542  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  “X” 

The  Disnlamor  shows  twenty-four  merchandise  displays  in  the 
space  usually  required  hy  one.  It  is  electrically  operated  and 
always  holds  the  crowds.  Endorsed  hv  the_  leadinR  concerns 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  ereatest  merchandisinR  devices  of  the 
aRe.  Will  shortly  be  installed  in  all  of  the  principal  stores  in 
the  larRest  cities  throughout  the  country.  Plenty  of  room  for  the 


Measuring  Machines 

The  Measuregraph  Company 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  Booth  .32 

Exhihitino  128  ^taster  MeasurenrnSh.  feturinR  both 

Start  and  Stop  Control,  the  measuring  machine  which  demands 
rather  than  requests  accuracy. 

Showing,  in  addition,  representative  pieces  of  display  fixtures. 


22nd  Annual  Convention — January  16  to  20 
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the  individuality,  practicability,  and  real  invitingness  of  which 
make  manifest  the  fact  that  they  have  been  created  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Paper  Boxes 

Huye  Space  Saving  Box  System 

New  Orleans,  La.  Booths  18-18A 

Box  Farts  for  Makituj  Paf>er  Boxes.  This  Invention  permits 
users  to  make  boxes  automatically  in  their  own  stores  or  depart¬ 
ments,  any  size  desired,  from  Box  Parts  which  are  hied  folded 
flat  in  small  bins,  alYording  a  perfect  box  service  within  arm’s 
reach.  Its  use  is  Indispensable  to  users  of  larger  size  boxes — 
So  warehousing  -So  soiled  boxes-  .Vo  wrong  sizes. 


Price  Marking  Machines 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Framingham,  Mas.s. 


Booth  29 


The  Dennison  1‘iniiing  Machine,  model  A,  prints  and  pins  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  eight-line  control  tickets.  Now,  the  control 
system  of  price  marking  may  be  used  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  capital  investment  one  cent  because  fewer  machines  are  needed 
to  mark  the  merchandise.  The  Dennison  I’inning  Machine  handles 
both  controlled  and  non-controlled  goods. 

The  model  S  I’inning  Machine  prints  a  .smaller  ticket  than  the 
model  A  and  is  suitable  for  marking  small  and  delicate  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  will  print  three,  four,  and  six  line  tickets.  The  six 
line  ticket  can  be  used  for  controlled  merchandise. 

With  the  Dennison  Pinning  Machines,  each  ticket  is  printed 
neatly  and  attached  with  the  point  of  the  pin  securely  guarded 
between  two  plies  of  the  ticket.  No  sharp  jKiints  to  injure  fabrics 
or  fingers. 

The  new  Dennison  Dial-Set  Marking  Machine  prints  single 
string,  coupon-control,  2-piece  garment,  and  3-piece  garment  tickets 
without  any  tyjie  .setting.  .An  ingenious  device  enables  any  one 
to  print  rapidly  and  accurately. 

Visit  the  Dennison  booth  and  see  for  yourself  the  many  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  Dennison  I’inning  and  Marking  Machines. 


A.  Kimball  Co. 


307  W'^est  Broadway,  New  York 


Booth  25 


Automatic  Marking  Machines,  and  other  Price  Marking  De¬ 
vices  for  use  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 


Dayton.  O. 

Price-Marking  Systems  for  Retail  Stores. 
Price-Marking  and  Ticket  Attac*-ing  Devices. 


Booths  16-17 


Soabar  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booths  45-46 

Clip  Ticketing  Machine  which  price  marks  and  attaches  tickets 
without  piercing  merchandise:  Pin  Ticketing;  Sew  Ticketing;  Tag 
Marking;  Ticket  and  Label  Marker  (most  comprehensive  mark¬ 
ing  machine,  taking  eight  sizes  gummed  laliels,  jewelry  tickets, 
string  tickets  and  pin  tickets  with  and  without  couponsl ;  Fold¬ 
ing  Pin  Ticket  and  Gauged-Tag  Marker. 


Haire  Publication  is  a  merchandising  paper  devoted  exclusively 
to  complete  coverage  of  one  industry  only. 

These  Seven  Merchandising  Papers  are  the  leaders  in  the 
retail  dry  goods  fields  they  serve; 

CORSET  AND  UNDERWEAR  REVIEW,  20  years; 
CROCKERY  .AND  GLASS  JOURN.AL,  58  years; 
LINENS  AND  DO.MESTICS,  5  vears;  INFANTS’ 
AND  CHILDRENS’  REVIEW,  7  vears;  HOUSE 
FURNISHING  REVIEW,  40  years;  NOTION  AND 
NOVELTY  REVIEW,  o7  years;  DRESS  ACCES¬ 
SORIES,  25  years. 


Railicay  Express  Service 


Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

216-218  West  31st  St..  New  York 


Booth  31 


Railway  expres.s  service  is  complete  and  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  shipper  and  shipment.  It 
affords  a  convenient,  depemlable,  fast  transportation  service  for 
shipments  small  or  large,  providing  the  special  attention  required 
by  each.  C.  ().  I).*s  are  promptly  paid.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  small  packages  to  insure  their  delivery  in  good  condition. 

The  Railway  Express  Agenev  has  an  interesting  ami  instruc- 
ihe  exhibit  which  merits  >our  inspection. 


Saleshooks 

The  Shelby  Saleshook  Company 

Shelby.  O.  Booth  34 

The  Shelby  Salestiook  Co.,  Shelby,  Ohio,  has  for  thirty  years 
specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  Printed  Business  Forms.  Be¬ 
sides  all  types  of  salesliooks,  representative  Shelby  items  include 
non-duplicate  and  multicopy  forms  for  buying,  receiving,  shipping, 
billing  and  internal  forms  of  every  description.  Offices  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities.  Visit  exhibit,  space  34. 


Sanforizing 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York  Booth  A 

Sanforizing,  which  gives  to  the  wearer  of  a  garment  the 
gratification  of  permanent  fit.  has  already  met  with  general 
acceptance  in  the  field  of  washables.  It  carries  the  quality 
movement  to  its  logical  conclusion — a  satisfied  customer. 

Retail  executives  interested  in  featuring  quality,  are  cordially 
invited  to  meet  with  us  in  our  Booth  where  we  will  be  glad 
to  explain  what  Sanforizing  is  and  how  it  can  best  serve  them. 


Service  for  Personnel  Control 


Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  St.,  New  York 


Booths  38-39 


The  Sational  ‘‘Personncl-Buildintj**  Ortianisation 
The  one  national  organization,  specializing  in  the  building  of 
retail  sales  personnel.  Willmark.  through  its  methods  of  personnel 
testing,^  correcting  and  educating,  prevents  and  minimizes  dishon¬ 
esty.  Strengthens  morale.  Heightens  efficiency.  Stimulate^  sales. 
Willmark  enables  retail  organizations  to  control  and  supervise 
properly  the  activities  of  selling  personnel.  Willmark  minimizes 
the  stock  shortage  evil.  Willmark  Service  is  available  in  every 
city  of  the  Ignited  States.  A  Willmark  official,  stationed  at  our 
IxKith,  will  gladly  give  you  furthei  information. 


Publications 

Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

8  East  13th  St..  New  York 


Booth  IS 


The  Fairchild  Publications  invite  you  to  their  booth,  which 
points  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Fairchild  Publications — 
Women’s  Wear  Daily.  Retailing  (Executive  and  Home  Furnish- 
inirs  Editions),  Daily  News  Record,  and  Men’s  Wear,  serve  the 
retail  merchant  and  his  staff. 

News,  ideas  and  fashions  for  the  merchant,  merchandise  mana- 
Rer,  buyer.  advertisinR  manaper.  store  manaRcr.  controller,  credit 
man.TRer.  delivery  superintendent,  display  man.  educational  director 
and  sales  person. 


The  Haire  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  W 

In  these  days  of  quick,  practical  ” Mnneys  lVorth”  efficiency. 
One  of  These  Haire  Publications  Should  Be  the  Backbone  of 
Your  Buyina  and  Sellinp. 

Most  business  papers  have  “horizontal”  circulations.  They 
attempt  to  cover  many  industries  throuRh  one  medium.  This 
applie_s  particularly  in  the  retail  field. 

Haire  Puhlications  are  all  of  “vertical”  circulations.  Every 


Shon  card  Machines 

Reynolds  Printasign  Corporation 

542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Booth  “X” 


The  PrintasiRn  produces  modern  cards  for  all  mirposes  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  siRn  a  rninute  or  less.  An  intelliRcnt  hoy  at  a 
small  salary  replaces  a  hiRh-priced  siRn  writer.  producinR  beauti¬ 
ful  sales  inspirinR  cards.  Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Prints  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  at  the  same  time  on  any  paper  or  cardboard. 
No  typesettinR  reouired.  Ruilt  to  last  indefinitely.  The  Print¬ 
asiRn  is  now  installed  in  the  most  outstandinR  department  stores 
from  New  A'ork  to  Portland.  OrcRon.  AmonRSt  other  places  it 
is  now  heinR  operated  in  Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  PittsbiirRh. 
Hoston.  Cincinnati.  Columbus.  Lincoln.  Denver.  Tulsa.  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  Los  .Anseles,  San  DicRO,  San  Francisco,  etc. 


Tabulating  Equipment.  Time  Recorders 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway.  New  York  Booths  55  and  56 

Special  Department  Store  TabulatinR  Equipment.  Hourly  Super¬ 
vised  Electric  Time  Systems  and  Time  Recorders,  and  Rayon 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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Yield,  Silk  Percentace  and  AccountinR  Scales  are  on  display. 
Department  Store  representatives  will  l>e  in  attendance  and  will 
he  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  equipment. 

The  new  types  of  Department  Store  Tabulating  Equipment 
on  eyhihit  do  almost  all  classes  of  retail  accounting  work  with 
the  ma'imum  of  accuracy,  speed  and  economy.  Xo  capital  in¬ 
vestment  renuired  for  tabulating  equipment  and  service. 

The  facilities  of  the  company’s  new  Tabulating  Service  Bureau 
are  available  at  hourly,  daily  and  monthly  rates. 

Now  is  the  be«t  time  to  arrange  for  us  to  make  a  survey  of 
your  requirements. 


Testing  Laboratory 

The  Viscose  Company 

200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Parlor  2 

Attention  Merchandise  Managers! 

Have  you  «een  the  beautiful  new  fabrics  woven  of  Seraceta 
Strnnds  of  Fashion? 

The  Vieco«e  Company,  makers  of  the  famous  Crown  Brand 
yarns  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  synthetic  fibres,  presents  Seraceta 
snonsored-f'^brics  through  the  courtesy  of  the  leading  fabric  houses. 
Dre^ss  models  made  of  Seraceta  yarn  will  convince  you  of  the 
ranid  n^'o^ress  which  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  synthetic  fabrics. 

The  Viscose  Company  will  give  detailed  information  regarding 
fabrics  woven  of  Se’-aceta  Strands  of  Fashion  and  will  tell  you 
of  the  celebrated  dress  houses  which  are  denending  more  and 
more  on  “man-made”  varns  for  uniformity  in  construction  and 
for  richness  and  dull  luster  which  style  is  demanding. 


Cannon  Mills,  Inc. 

70  Worth  St..  New  York  Parlor  2 

Seirntific  tests  contbicted  bv  retailers  have  proved  that  Cannon 
labeled  towels  outsell  the  identical  unbranded  tow’els  at  an  average 
of  3.6  to  1  -flespite  a  10%  higher  retail  price  placed  (for  test 
purnoses')  on  the  labeled  towels.  This  means  a  longer  retailer’s 
profit  in  Cannon  advertised  towels  as  against  unknown  brands. 
It  pays  to  display  the  Cannon  name  in  towel  and  sheet  depart- 
me^’ts 

Cannon  M'lls,  therefore,  takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  sales 
aids  to  merchandise  managers  and  linens  and  domestics  buyers. 
Interesting  facts  re^^arding  the  right  and  wrong  methods  of 
selling  towels  ar«ft  ^t^^ets-  -disclosed  by  an  intensive  survey  by 
Amos  Parrish-  will  be  made  available  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members. 

And  fo’*  display  managers,  there  w'ill  be  a  wealth  of  material 
such  as  facsimilies  of  prize-winning  window  displays  and  Cannon 
towel  units.  Examples  of  effective  department  store  towel  and 
sheet  ad'*ertisin"  and  sneci'’!  promotion  suggestions  also  will  be 
shown.  For  sales  training  department  heads  there  is  that  widely 
commended  bulletin  “Cannon  Shots”,  which  each  month  presents 
fresh  sales  ide''s  on  towels  and  sheets. 


T ransportation  Equi pment 

I'craft  Corrugated  Corp. 

.'07  Wc.st  3.3rd  St..  New  York  Booth  .\l-2 

Express  Saving  “ AUeraft”  Corrugated  Cartons 
Hoxes  built  of  100%  Kraft.  Stronger  tho  much  lishter  in 
weisht.  meaning  a  savinKs  in  Express  ami  Parcel  I’ost  charges. 
Exhibit  of  different  types  of  “ALLfR.\FT”  iKixes  and  shippins 
cases.  These  l)Oxes  placed  on  scales  for  comparison  with  other 
type  l)Oxes  show  approximate  saving  to  tie  affected  in  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  throu«h  use  of  ".M.LCRAFT”. 


Typewriters 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  20 

Royal  Typewriter  Company.  Inc.,  is  lihowing  its  line  of  per¬ 
sonal  typewriters,  which  includes  three  moilels  retailing  from 
$29.50  to  $60.  These  have  been  especially  successful  as  depart¬ 
ment  store  items,  as  no  technical  knowledge  is  reouired  to  oper¬ 
ate  or  sell.  Also  on  exhibit  are  new  1933  Royal  Standard  Type¬ 
writers  in  special  models  for  department  store  ecpiipment. 


W  rapping  and  Parking  Supplies 

Wolf  Brothers 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  42 

Wolf  Hrothers  specializes  in  the  manuf.acture  of  a  complete 
line  of  Paper  Bans  &  Envelope  supplies  for  the  Department  and 
Specialty  store.  This  includes  such  specialties  as  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Drinkinc  Cup  and  the  Handelok  Carry  Ban. 

The  display  will  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  efficient  and 
economical  Methods  of  Bag  Wrap  for  Takewith  &  Delivery. 
Representatives  of  Wolf  Brothers  will  be  in  attendance  to  offer 
the  facilities  of  their  entire  organization  in  the  supplying  of 
special  purpose  Bags  of  all  types. 


DuPont  Cellophane  Company,  Inc. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Booths  22-23 

The  DuPont  Cellophane  Company  will  exhibit  all  types  of 
department  store  merchandise  which  is  now  on  sale  packaged 
in  Cellophane. 

In  their  booth,  they  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  Cellophane 
to  the  department  store  -its  advantages  of  allowing  mass  display, 
reducing  mark  downs,  enhancing  the  appearance  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  increasing  the  unit  of  sale,  creating  gift  atmosphere,  insur¬ 
ing  sanitary  articles  and  simplifying  stock  keeping. 

In  addition,  a  demonstration  of  craft  work  with  Cellophane 
will  be  in  operation. 


Promotional  Helps 

Cannon,  Vitcoae,  Lattex  Will  Instruct  Visitors 


When  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  opens  on  Janu¬ 
ary  16th  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  visitors  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  an  unusually  interesting  congress  of  exhibits 
of  an  educational  nature  as  w’ell  as  displays  of  purely  utilitarian 
types  of  store  equipment,  fixtures  and  accessories.  Speci.il  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Association’s  exhibit  manager  has  brought 
together  three  large  manufacturers  whose  high  quality  product.* 
are  known  throughout  the  country  in  the  department  store  field. 
These  concerns  have  leased  space  in  Parlor  2  (to  the  left  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  exhibit)  and  have  planned  exceptionally 
attractive  exhibits. 

One  of  these  concerns,  the  Viscose  Company,  makers  of 
Crown  Brand  Yarns,  wdll  introduce  Seraceta  Strands  of  Fashion, 
a  yarn  especially  suited  to  high  style  fabrics  and  acclaimed  by 
the  class  publications  as  in  tune  with  dull  lustre  style  trends. 
Another  manufacturer  in  the  group  is  Cannon  Mills,  famous  for 
its  progressive  advertising  of  styled  towels  and  sheets.  The  third 
concern  to  exhibit  in  Parlor  2  is  Adamson  Brothers  Company, 
distributors  of  Lastex  yarns  for  the  V.  S.  Rubber  Company, 
which  has  been  a  sensation  of  the  past  year  in  a  score  of  textile 
industries. 

The  last  named  firm  will  demonstrate  the  uni(|ue  features  of 
Lastex  yarns  when  woven  or  knitted  into  various  types  of  fabrics, 
creating  two-way  stretch  materials  with  permanent  and  W’ashable 
elasticity  suitable  to  all  divisions  of  the  apparel  industry  and 
notably  in  underwear,  foundation  garments,  sportswear  and  bath¬ 
ing  suits.  The  introduction  of  Lastex  fabrics  into  the  foundation 


garment  field  was  directly  responsible  for  an  increase  of  40%  in 
production  in  1932  over  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the 
Adamson  Company. 

During  the  past  year  Cannon  Mills  has  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  its  resources  to  the  individual  problems  of  linen  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores  throughout  the  country.  Tests  have  l>een  conducted 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  brand  name  in  the  sale  of  towels. 
Cannon  has  studied  sales  training  methods  of  various  stores  and 
has  formulated  many  valuable  iileas  on  the  right  and  wrong  method 
of  selling  sheets  and  towels.  A  wealth  of  display  material  both 
for  windows  and  interiors  will  be  shoivn  at  the  exhibit  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  successful  store  advertising  on  sheets  and  towels  as  well 
as  proofs  of  future  Cannon  advertising  will  be  on  display.  The 
Cannon  exhibit  as  a  whole  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all 
store  persons  having  anything  to  do  with  the  linen  department. 

At  the  exhibit  of  The  Viscose  Company,  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  made  during  the  past  few'  years  by  synthetic  fabrics  will 
be  graphically  illustrated  by  a  display  of  fabrics  woven  by 
Seraceta  Strands  of  Fashion,  a  comparatively  new  acetate  yarn. 
Various  types  of  fabrics  in  which  Seraceta  has  been  used  ex¬ 
clusively  or  in  combination  with  other  yarns  wdll  be  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  leading  fabric  hou.«es  and  actual  dress 
models  will  show  the  final  step  in  the  progress  of  yarn  to 
finished  merchandise.  Technical  information  regarding  fabric 
construction  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  various  yarns  also  will 
be  made  available  to  visitors  at  the  Seraceta  section,  the  Viscose 
('ompany  states. 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  22nd  Annual 
Convention.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  I*ennsylvania.  January  16  to  20.  1933 

Rnilroads  If  ill  Not  f  alidate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 
Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-lialf  the  regular 
one  way  rate  are  the  snhstantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares,  for  round  tri])s  from  all  ])arts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City,  which  will  he  accorded 
to  all  delegates  ciualified  through  memhership  in 
the  X.  R.  D.  (1.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Croups, 
attending  the  22nd  Annual  Convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
January  16  to  20.  1933,  and  members  of  their 
families. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  I'alidation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Management  Division,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers'  Division,  Personnel  Group, 
Traffic  Group,  Retail  Delivery  .Association, 
Import  Managers’  Division  and  National  Re¬ 
tail  Secretaries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  l)e  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  memlier 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Huy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New 
York  City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  Convetuion  in  New 
A’ork  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  he 
allowed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped 
receipt  when  purchasing  your  ‘"going"  ticket  for 
New  York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  he  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  head(piarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  he  used  to  purchase  return 
tickets  for  half  fare.  The  \'alidatinn  Officer  will 
he  on  dutv  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17-18-19,  1933. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  I>een  validated  it  must 
l>e  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  A’ork  City 


from  whom  you  purchased  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  A’alidation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headciuarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  re(iuested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  (*f  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 

'Fhere  are  definite  and  strict  limitaticms  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  he  used  for  the  "going 
trip"  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  A’ork  before  your  return  journey. 

Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  he  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  A’ork,  indicated  on  “going,” 
as  long  as  they  are  validated  by  the  special  agent 
on  January  17,  18  and  19  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including 
January  24th  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  12  to  18 

Territory — New  A’ork  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  AArginia 
and  West  Virginia.  (East  of  and  including  wWl- 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova.  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 

Netc  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  12  to  18 
Territory — All  New  England 
Sotitheastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  12  to  18 
T erritory — All  .Souttica.<;t 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  5  to  11 

’Perritory — January  3-10 — including  from  Texas. 
Phese  dates  ap]dy  f»nly  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  'Pexas  via  New  ( )rleans  and  thence  to 
.Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston.  Pexas,  thence  the  Mallory 
.Steamship  Lines. 

January  6  to  11 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta- 
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tions  in  Louisiana  via  Xew  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  ( Morjran  Line). 

Southtvestern  Passenper  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  11  to  18 

Territory — January  11  to  17.  including  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  Texas. 

January  12  to  LS.  including  from  .Arkansas,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis.  Tenn.  and 
Xatchez,  Miss. 

Note — rite  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  herein  announced : — 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri  Ky.,  Ft.  Smith 
and  WTstern  Ry.,  Clraysonia,  Nashville  &  Ash¬ 
down  Ry.,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Oulf  Ry.,  Mid¬ 
land  Valley  Ry.,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas 
Ry.,  National  Railways  of  Me.xico,  Oklahoma 
Citv-.\da-Atoka  Ry..  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern 
Ry: 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  12  to  18 

Territory — Colorado  (  Juleslmrg  only),  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Manitoba  (.see  Xotc).  Minnesota. 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  No.  Michigan.  No.  Dakota. 
So.  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Leave  Home — January  11  to  IT 

Colorado  (exce])t  Juleshurg),  New  Mexico  (ex- 
ce])t  via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship  lines). 
Wyoming. 

Leave  Home — January  6  to  17 

New  Mexico  (via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship 
Lines). 
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Leave  Home — January  5  lo  16 

Arizona. 

Leave  Home — January  10  to  16 

British  Columl>ia,  Idaho.  Montana,  Nevada,  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California).  Utah,  Washington. 

Leave  Home — January  8  to  14 

Oregon  (via  California — e.xctpt  via  New  Orleans 
and  Steamship  Lines). 

Leave  Home — January  3  to  14 

( )regon  (via  California — via  New  Oreleans  and 
Steamship  Lines). 

Leave  Home — January  4  to  15 

California. 

Xotc — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern.  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  and  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also 
from  Winnei>eg  via  Canadian  National  and  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Rys.) 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  12  to  18 

Territory — West  of  Buffalo.  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca.  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling.  Parkersburg,  Ken- 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  including  Cincinnati.  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Validation  and  Information  Desk  in  Lobby  to  Grand  Ball  Room 
22nd  Annual  Convention — January  16  to  20 
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Advertising  Standards 


The  endorsement  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  the 
“Standards  of  Advertising  Prac¬ 
tice,”  compiled  and  adopted  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance  to  the  Boston  and 
other  Better  Business  Bureaus 
which  have  issued  similar  stand¬ 
ards  in  a  booklet,  “A  Guide  for 
Retail  Store  Advertising.” 

The  standards  of  each  of  these 
groups  are  actually  the  product  of 
merchants  acting  together  to  win 
public  confidence  in  their  business 
methods.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  similar  and 
practically  identical.  The  Guide, 
however,  is  more  detailed  and  covers 
more  classes  of  merchandise. 

From  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
standpoint,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association’s  “Standards  of 
Advertising  Practice”  add  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Bureau  work. 
The  Bureau  appeal  for  co-operation 
from  advertisers  can  often  be  based 
on  a  request  to  follow,  not  only 
Bureau  standards,  but  also  those  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 

Cooperation  in  Enforce¬ 
ment 

From  the  standpoint  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  stand¬ 
ards  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  “Standards  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Practice”  because 
many  Bureaus,  in  securing 
co-oj)eration  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  their  own  standards, 
are,  by  so  doing,  enforcing 
the  Association’s  standards 
as  well.  In  many  cities,  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  au¬ 
tomatically  liecome  the  agen¬ 
cy  through  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  standards  are  and 
can  be  enforced.  This  a'dds 
to  the  prestige  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  because,  unless  they  are 
enforced,  standards  often 
stand  for  nothing  more  than 
an  expression  of  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  good  adver¬ 
tising  practice. 

The  question  of  enforcing 
these  standards  creates  many 
problems  for  Better  Business 
Bureaus  to  solve.  The  stand¬ 
ards  themselves  are  the  result 
of  co-operative  action  of 
store  owners  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus.  Having 


By  KENNETH  B.  BACKMAN 
Manager,  Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau 


participated  in  preparing  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  having  accepted  them,  the 
merchants  should  follow  them. 

By  carefully  following  the  stand¬ 
ards  the  advertiser  can  be  assured 
at  all  times  of  having  confidence¬ 
building  advertising.  There  would 
be  no  misleading,  unfair,  confusing, 
objectionable,  or  questionable  ad¬ 
vertising.  Adequate  censorship  be¬ 
fore  publication,  with  the  standards 
as  a  guide,  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
confidence-building  advertising. 

Advertiser  Responsibility 

No  one  knows  or  should  know  the 
facts  about  advertised  merchandise 
better  than  the  advertiser.  Legally 
and  morally  the  advertiser  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  statements  in  his  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  he  should  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  it.  Before  it  is  released 


for  publication,  it  should  be  censored 
by  the  department  in  the  store  re¬ 
sponsible  and  accountable  for  the 
character  of  the  advertising. 

This  responsibility,  with  excep¬ 
tions,  is  and  can  be  satisfactorily 
assumed  by  the  advertiser.  Any 
judgment  of  the  value  of  censorship 
before  publication,  with  standards 
as  a  guide,  must  give  first  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  hundreds  of  advertising 
violations  which  never  occur,  but 
which  would  occur  without  it.  The 
percentage  of  accurately  advertised 
items,  based  on  the  number  of  all 
advertised  items,  is  extremely  high. 

Most  codes  can  be  summarized 
as  the  prohibition  of  “unfair”  prac¬ 
tices.  The  difficulty  comes  in  put¬ 
ting  these  codes  into  effect.  What 
is  fair?  Fairness  is  not  easily  de¬ 
fined.  There  is  much  confusion  as 
to  fair  practices  because  of  varying 
individual  interpretations  of  what 
to  do  under  given  conditions  or  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Detailed  standards, 
based  on  legal  decisions  and  on  in¬ 
vestigations  which  determine  each 
standard  to  be  a  reasonably  attain¬ 
able  maximum  of  desirability,  do 
away  with  individual  inter¬ 
pretations.  They  represent 
group  inter])retations  or  opin¬ 
ions  of  what  is  fair  to  do 
under  practically  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  or  circumstances  with 
which  the  retail  advertiser  is 
confronted.  Individual  opin¬ 
ions.  differing  from  the 
group  opinion,  must  give  way 
in  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 
Then,  the  standards  become 
“Practiced  Standards”  as 
distinguished  from  theoreti¬ 
cal  standards.  So,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  conflicting  opinions,  to 
put  all  advertisers  on  the 
same  competitive  basis,  to 
eliminate  known  bad  prac¬ 
tices  or.  in  fact,  to  do  the 
most  effective  work  in  pro¬ 
moting  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  necessary  that  de¬ 
tailed  and  specific  standards 
supplement  any  general 
codes.  In  that  way  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  may  be  guided  in  all 
situations  involving  questions 
of  fair  advertising  practice. 

When  a  concern  has  shown 
its  willingness  and  desire  to 
follow  standards,  it  might  be 
expected  that  unfair  advertis¬ 
ing  would  be  completely 
eliminated.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  reasons  are  var¬ 
ied.  The  store  owner  may 
not  have  adequate  censor- 


THANKS 

To  n'^tionol  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association— 
we  publish  here  The  General  Code  of 
"Standards  of  Advertising” 
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Rotoil  Division 
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ship  of  his  advertising  before  pub¬ 
lication;  there  may  be  no  penalties 
for  violations;  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  may,  through  its  own  or  the 
merchant’s  fault,  Iwve  been  unable 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser;  or  the  advertiser  may  be 
the  type  who  is  continually  seeking 
to  take  unfair  advantage. 

With  the  knowledge  that  most 
store  owners  desire  to  co-operate 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  investi¬ 
gates  suspected  cases  of  violation, 
either  by  an  examination  of  the 
newspapers  or  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  other  advertisers,  the 
public,  or  other  sources.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  disclose  violations  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance  and 
seriousness.  Only  a  few  of  these 
could  be  detected  without  shopping 
and  investigating  the  advertisement. 
In  accordance  with  Bureau  proced¬ 
ure,  each  violation  is  discussed  with 
the  advertiser  and  assurances  re¬ 
ceived  that  violations  will  not  occur 
again.  Occasionally  they  reoccur. 
This  is  obviously  due  to  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  some  merchants  to 
censor  their  advertising  before  pub¬ 
lication.  A  logical  solution  is  for 
store  owners  to  handle  a  violation 
of  the  standards  as  a  serious  breach 
of  store  policy,  to  determine  who  is 
responsible  for  each  violation,  and 
to  take  disciplinary  action  to  insure 
that  the  violation  will  not  reoccur. 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  can  in¬ 
form  store  owners  of  violations,  but 
unless  the  store  properly  censors  its 
own  advertising  before  publication 
and  unless  there  are  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  standards,  the  vio¬ 
lations  will  continue. 

There  are  many  other  angles  in 
the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau 
plan  to  make  standards  effective. 
These  include  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  with  newspapers,  whereby 
the  Bureau  supplies  fact  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  advertisements  or  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  newspapers  for  their 
consideration  and  investigation  and 
for  whatever  action  the  newspaper 
feels  it  should  decide  to  take;  pub¬ 
licity  designed  to  expose  specific 
cases  of  fraud  or  questionable  prac¬ 
tices  and  publicity  of  a  general  edu¬ 
cational  nature,  designed  to  enable 
the  public  to  detect  frauds,  to  recog¬ 
nize  unsound  business  practices,  and 
to  guide  and  inform  the  public  as 
to  sound  business  practices ;  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Bureau  with  public 
officials  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
who  persist  in  fraudulent  activities. 

These  are  supplementary.  The 
success  of  the  plan  primarily  de¬ 
pends  on  the  degree  of  co-operation 
of  advertisers  in  following  stand¬ 
ards.  Legitimate  retail  advertising 
dominates  all  retail  advertising  and 


substantial  advertisers  set  the  guage 
for  advertising  practices.  The  legi¬ 
timate  merchant  must  set  the  pace 
for  censorship.  Full-hearted  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  will  pro¬ 
duce  confidence-building  advertising 
for  nearly  all  retail  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  will  also  create  fair 
competition.  The  advertising  of  the 
border-line  or  fraudulent  merchant 
will  become  less  imp>ortant  and  the 
elimination  of  it  will  be  relatively 
easier. 

Better  Business  Bureaus  recog¬ 
nize  and  acknowledge  that  real  and 
important  co-operation  has  been 
given  by  advertisers.  Better  adver¬ 
tising  and  fairer  competition  has 
been  the  result.  The  need  is  for 
more  co-operation  so  that  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  maintained  and  in¬ 
creased.  At  no  other  time  has  this 
need  been  more  imperative.  This 
statement  is  made  in  the  interest  of 
legitimate  advertisers  who  set  a 
proper  value  on  customer  good-will. 

The  Public  Suspicious 

The  writer  represents  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  has  had  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  over  100,000  members  of 
the  public,  in  connection  with  hand¬ 
ling  their  complaints  or  inquiries. 
A  certain  amount  of  public  opinion 
of  retail  practices  has  naturally  been 
gathered  from  such  contacts  and 
from  this  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  made: 

1.  The  public  is  in  a  critical  and 
suspicious  frame  of  mind. 

2.  What  the  merchant  explains 
as  an  “unavoidable  mistake” 
in  his  advertising  is  often,  to 
the  public,  unfair,  deceiving 
and  in  many  cases,  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising. 

3.  For  three  years  the  public  has 
been  told  to  save  by  buying 
now  and  for  three  years,  at 
least  up  to  now,  the  savings 
appeal  was  a  false  one. 

4.  The  public  is  interested  in 
whether  the  merchant  has 
something  it  wants  or  needs 
at  a  price  it  can  afford,  and 
not  whether  the  merchant  has 
something  now  for  $1.00  that 
the  merchant  charged  the  pub¬ 
lic  $3.00  for  six  months  ago. 

5.  The  public  does  not  believe 
comparative  price  advertisers 
who  consistently  use  compara¬ 
tive  prices,  particularly  on 
special  purchases.  The  more 
a  merchant  uses  comparative 
prices,  the  less  the  public  be¬ 
lieves  them.  Comparative 
price  advertising  on  tempor¬ 
ary  or  permanently  reduced 
merchandise  is  more  accept¬ 
able  of  belief  than  compara¬ 


tive  price  advertising  of 
sp)ecial  purchases. 

6.  The  public  does  not  want  junk 
advertised  as  worthwhile  mer¬ 
chandise. 

7.  Bait  advertising  on  the  part 
of  border-line  merchants,  and 
comparative  price  advertising 
of  special  purchases,  which  is 
not  based  on  present  market 
conditions,  are  the  two  great¬ 
est  evils  of  present-day  retail 
advertising. 

8.  The  public  does  not  believe 
and  never  has  believed  sup)er- 
lative  and  unqualified  state¬ 
ments. 

9.  Comparative  prices  impress 
the  public  that  first  prices  are 
enormous  and  create  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  if  comparative  prices 
are  truthful,  an  unusual  profit 
is  made  on  the  first  purchase. 

The  situation  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  its  “Standards  of 
Advertising  Practice”  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“Present-day  conditions  have, 
without  question  taken  their 
toll  in  the  field  of  advertising 
ethics.  In  their  desire  to  sell 
goods,  far  too  many  advertis¬ 
ers — some  retailers  among  them 
— have  lost  their  pjerspective 
of  what  constitutes  ethical  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  thinking  mer¬ 
chant  knows  that  this  condition 
has  already  undermined  custo¬ 
mer  confidence  in  advertising, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  a 
more  marked  degree,  unless  ad¬ 
vertisers  themselves  sptonsor 
truthful  advertising  and  honest 
representation  of  their  goods.” 
And  the  first  recommendation  in 
the  Standards  reads : 

“Advertising  should  not  only 
be  truthful,  but  should  at  all 
times  avoid  even  the  semblance 
of  untruth  or  the  suspicion  of 
insincerity.  Under-statements 
rather  than  over-statements 
should  be  part  of  our  practice, 
more  so  than  ever  before.” 
This  is  an  excellent  policy  to  fol¬ 
low  at  this  time.  Detailed  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  adopted  to  help  those 
who  want  to  follow  them.  Through 
co-operation  of  merchants  with  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eaus,  a  way  is  offered  to  better  ad¬ 
vertising  and  competitive  practices. 
The  results  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  to  secure  co-operation 
and  on  the  degree  of  co-operation 
which  merchants  will  give  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  standards  effective. 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


Should  Permanent  Assets  Be  Revalued? 


During  the  last  three  years, 
there  has  taken  place  a  very 
drastic  scaling  down  of  values. 
Quoted  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds 
are  only  a  fraction  of  their  former 
value.  Commodity  prices  are  lower 
than  they  have  been  in  generations. 
Wages  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  opinion  is  now  being  advanced 
by  economists  and  others  that  real 
estate  values  must  be  similarly  de¬ 
flated  before  the  depression  is  ended. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if 
real  estate  values  are  to  be  carried  at 
levels  determined  by  costs  of  the 
last  ten  years,  each  step  in  the 
process  of  moving  raw  materials 
through  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  to  the  consumer  will 
bear  a  disproportionately  heavy 
overhead  charge.  This  high  over¬ 
head  charge  will,  in  its  accumulated 
total,  represent  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  final  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  consumer  and  be  a  real 
deterrent  to  the  increased  distribu¬ 
tions  of  goods. 

The  General  Trend 

That  a  revaluation  of  real  estate 
is  taking  place  cannot  be  denied. 
During  recent  weeks,  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  necessity 
and  advisability  of  revaluing  the 
permanent  assets  carried  on  the 
books  of  department  stores,  in  line 
with  the  general  economic  trend. 

The  possibilities  of  this  process 
stimulate  the  imaginations  of  many 
merchants.  The  plan  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  way  in  which  annual  earnings 
can  be  increased  for  years  to  come 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  writing 
down  the  book  values  of  such  assets 
as  land,  buildings,  furniture,  fixtures 
and  equipment.  The  appeal  of  any 
such  plan  to  management,  especially 
management  under  fire  from  divi¬ 
dendless  stockholders,  is  certain  to 
be  great. 

The  confused  thinking  that  may 
result  as  the  revaluation  idea 
spreads,  warrants  a  careful  examin¬ 
ation  of  exactly  what  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  such  a  procedure  and 
what  the  disadvantages  as  well  as 
the  advantages  are. 


By  S.  LLOYD  JONES 
E.  H.  Scull  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Two  Methods  of  Evaluation 

Permanent  assets  may  be  valued 
from  two  quite  different  viewpoints. 
First,  they  may  be  valued  entirely 
from  the  balance  sheet  point  of 
view.  This  means  a  reflection  in  the 
balance  sheet,  as  of  any  given  date, 
of  the  exact  worth  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  assets.  It  is  frequently  the  basis 
for  refinancing,  should  always  be  the 
basis  for  determining  the  amount 
of  insurance  to  be  carried,  and  is,  of 
course,  of  prime  importance  when 
considering  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
a  business.  Under  this  method, 
since  depreciation  does  not  proceed 
at  a  uniform  rate  and  replacement 
costs  vary  with  changes  in  general 
economic  conditions,  the  valuation 
shown  on  periodic  balance  sheets 
will  not  show  a  uniform  rate  of  re¬ 
duction  of  the  value  of  the  asset. 

Permanent  Assets  Operating 
Expenses 

Second,  permanent  assets  may  be 
valued  from  the  point  of  view  of 
operations.  Under  this  method, 
even  permanent  assets  of  long  life 
are  regarded  as  expenses  oT  opera¬ 
tion,  to  be  equitably  charged  into 
the  cost  of  operation  over  the  period 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  asset.  In 
other  words,  although  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  depreciation  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  at  a  uniform  rate,  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  cost  findings  it  is  taken  at 
a  uniform  rate,  because  only  in  that 
way  can  each  period  during  which 
the  asset  is  in  use  be  charged  with 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  total 
cost.  As  an  integral  part  of  this 
procedure,  a  sufficient  amount  is  re¬ 
served  from  profits  each  year  to 
restore  the  original  capital  invested 
in  permanent  assets. 

These  two  points  of  view  have 
been  set  forth  because  they  are 
quite  important  in  considering  the 
advisability  of  revaluing  permanent 


assets.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  effect  on  cost  finding,  and  a 
definite  decision  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  store  wishes  to  reserve 
from  operations  an  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  to  restore  the  original  capital 
invested  in  permanent  assets. 

Considering  the  revaluation  of 
permanent  assets  from  the  balance 
sheet  point  of  view,  there  is  im- 
doubtedly,  in  some  instances,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  writing 
down  permanent  assets.  A  balance 
sheet  showing  a  relatively  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  net  worth  invested  in 
permanent  assets,  undoubtedly 
makes  a  favorable  impression  on 
banks  and  credit  agencies,  provided 
the  other  items  on  the  balance  sheet 
present  the  proper  picture. 

Charging  Off  Loss 

The  loss  due  to  revaluation  might 
be  charged  in  either  of  two  ways. 
Surplus  could  be  charged,  provided 
a  store  corporation  has  a  sufficiently 
large  surplus  to  permit  a  substantisd 
charge  off  and  leave  a  remainder 
sufficient  to  protect  itself  against 
the  possibility  of  future  operating 
losses.  However,  a  store  corpora¬ 
tion  that  is  in  a  position  to  make 
this  adjustment,  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  any  difficulty  in  entirely  satis¬ 
fying  tenks  and  credit  agencies 
without  any  such  adjustment. 
Another  way  of  making  the  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  loss  is  to  reduce 
capital.  If  this  is  done,  it  is,  in 
most  instances,  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  stockholders  and 
of  the  state  of  incorporation. 

However,  the  important  consid¬ 
eration  in  revaluing  permanent 
assets  for  most  stores  is  the  effect 
on  operations.  The  advantages  of 
writing  down  permanent  assets 
should  be  considered  in  light  of  the 
desirability  of  reserving  from  oper¬ 
ations  a  sufficient  amount  to  restore 
the  original  capital  investment  in 
permanent  assets. 

Considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  operating  costs,  there  have 
been  two  reasons  advanced  for  re¬ 
valuing  assets:  (1)  the  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  construction,  and  (2) 
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overbuilding  beyond  any  possibility 
of  near  future  needs. 

These  two  causes  are  entirely 
different  in  character  and  their 
effect  on  operating  costs  must  be 
met  in  entirely  different  ways.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  must  be  considered 
as  distinct  and  separate  problems. 

In  view  of  the  decrease  in  con¬ 
struction  costs,  it  hardly  seems  fair 
to  burden  operations  with  a  depre¬ 
ciation  charge  based  upon  the  high 
prices  of  the  period  of  1922-19^. 
Unquestionably,  construction  costs 
are  very  low  today  and  any  com¬ 
petitor,  building  or  expanding  at 
the  present  time,  would  be  able  to 
do  so  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  ten  years 
with  a  consequent  lower  depreci¬ 
ation  charge. 

Does  it  follow  that  the  present 
level  of  construction  costs  are  nor¬ 
mal  and  the  costs  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  prevail  in  the  future? 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
construction  costs  are  going  lower 
or  not,  but  it  seems  fair  to  assume 
that  since  the  low  point  of  the  de¬ 
pression  has  been  passed,  lower 
construction  costs  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  probably  they  will  in¬ 
crease  as  general  business  ap¬ 
proaches  normal. 

The  occasion  for  considering  the 
revaluation  of  permanent  assets  is 
the  extremely,  high  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  existed  at  the  peak  of  the 
business  cycle.  Granted  that  these 
costs  were  extreme  and  that  some 


adjustment  might  be  advisable,  it 
does  not  seem  that  values  should 
be  written  down  to  the  lowest  price 
level  of  the  cycle  but  rather  to  the 
average. 

Determine  Normal  Costs 

That  is  to  say,  it  probably  is  not 
necessary  or  advisable  for  a  store 
to  try  to  write  down  its  permanent 
assets  to  a  point  where  the  depre¬ 
ciation  charge  would  be  as  low  as 
the  depreciation  charge  of  any  com¬ 
petitor,  even  though  that  competitor 
constructed  his  plant  at  the  lowest 
cost  point  in  the  business  cycle.  It 
might  be  advisable,  however,  for  a 
store  to  consider  writing  down  the 
value  of  its  permanent  assets  to 
such  a  point  that  the  depreciation 
charged  operations  would  be  based 
upon  the  average  construction  cost 
between  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
the  swing. 

An  index  of  construction  costs 
prepared  by  one  of  the  large  ap¬ 
praisal  companies  indicates  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  approximately 
30  per  cent  from  the  peak  in  build¬ 
ing  costs.  There  is  no  index  available 
on  the  fluctuation  in  cost  of  fixtures 
and  equipment.  However,  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  large  fixtures 
supply  companies  advises  that  1932 
prices  are  from  40  per  cent  to  45 
per  cent  below  the  peak  prices  of 
1929. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  low  point  of  the  business 
cycle,  permanent  assets  might  be 


written  down  by  some  percentage 
representing  what  normal  construc¬ 
tion  costs  are  determined  to  be. 
Just  what  this  percentage  of  write 
down  should  be  would  depend  on 
the  individual  store’s  own  original 
costs,  but,  in  the  average  store,  it 
would  be  fair  to  assume  this  would 
not  exceed  20  per  cent  for  buildings 
and  33  1/3  per  cent  for  fixtures 
and  equipment. 

Having  agreed  that  some  read¬ 
justment  of  real  estate  values  might 
be  desirable  in  principle,  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  what  the  effect 
on  operating  costs  might  be  on  the 
average  store. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  report  of  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  for 
the  year  1931,  supplemented  by  an 
analysis  of  store  figures  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  medium  and  large  stores,  that 
the  depreciation  charge  for  fixtures 
and  equipment  amounted  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  1  per  cent  and  the 
depreciation  charge  for  buildings 
amounted  to  something  less  than 
0.65  per  cent.  The  sum  of  these 
two  percentages,  or  1.65  per  cent, 
would  represent  an  average  store’s 
total  depreciation  charge  in  relation 
to  sales  for  the  year  1931.  The 
maximum  reduction  in  expenses  by 
writing  off  permanent  assets  en¬ 
tirely,  would  have  been  1.65  per 
cent.  Applying  the  principle  that 
has  been  outlined,  indicating  a  maxi¬ 
mum  reduction  of  20  p)er  cent  in 
real  estate  values,  the  depreciation 
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THE  ERNEST  KATZ  AWARD  ESSAY  CONTEST 

''TO  THE  NEW  GENERATION  OF  CONTROLLERS  AND 
CONTROLLERS’  OFFICE  ASSISTANTS" 


WE  ANNOUNCE  that  an  award  of  $100 
will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Katz, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Incorporated,  past  chairman  and 
present  director  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  in  competition  and  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules. 

The  essay  must  be  on  some  topic  in  the  field  of 
Accounting  and  Control.  The  contestant  must  be 
either  the  Controller  or  an  employee,  whose  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Controller,  of  a 
member  store  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
essay  must  lie  typed  and  should  be  confined  to 
twenty  double-spaced  pages.  Three  copies  must 
be  submitted.  The  Contest  closes  April  14;  the 
essays  must  reach  the  office  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  by  that  date. 

The  purpose  of  the  Award  is  to  invite  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  new  ideas  in  the  field  of  Control  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  improving  established 
procedure. 

In  1932,  Controllers  and  many  assistants  have 
played  active  parts  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  stores.  Old  systems  have  been  revised  and 
new  ones  introduced  in  the  interest  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  net  worth.  How  this  was  done  or  what  more 
can  be  done,  will  provide  the  material  for  desirable 
essays.  The  present  competition  should  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  because  the  experiences  of  the 
past  two  years  have  brought  new  problems  to  the 


Controller’s  division  of  the  store.  Some  of  these 
problems  have  been  mastered  as  well  by  the  young¬ 
er  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  as  by 
the  “old  guard’’.  The  solutions  of  these  problems 
could  very  well  be  written  up  in  the  form  of  essays 
to  be  submitted  for  the  Ernest  Katz  Award. 

The  contest  is  an  opportunity  for  the  younger 
generation  of  Controllers  to  show  their  ability  to 
think  independently. 

The  winners  of  past  contests  and  the  titles  of 
their  respective  papers  are  as  follows. 

Chester  C.  Kaskell,  “Stock  Sales  Ratios’’ 

Lawrence  Gilaryi,  “Bill  Adjustments — 

The  Controllers’  Use  of  Them’’ 

T.  D.  Shapleigh,  “Pull  Your  Stores  To¬ 
gether’’ 

Frances  I.  Rimbach,  “Departmental 
Profits" 

V.  F.  Lindner,  “Controlling  Retail  In¬ 
ventory” 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  making  the  Award 
for  1933  is  composed  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Richmond, 
Vice  President  and  Controller  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Hector  Suyker,  Vice 
President  and  Controller  of  L.  Bamberger  and 
Company,  Newark  and  Dean  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University.  The 
result  of  the  contest  will  be  announced  at  the 
Spring  Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 


charge  of  0.65  per  cent  for  build¬ 
ings  would  be  reduced  by  20  per 
cent  or  0.13  per  cent.  Calculating 
a  possible  reduction  in  depreciation 
charges  on  furniture  and  equipment 
in  the  same  manner,  the  reduction 
in  the  depreciation  charged  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  sales  on  fixtures  and  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  1/3  of  1  per  cent 
or  0.33  per  cent.  The  total  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  percentage  of  -depreci¬ 
ation  expense  to  sales  for  both  real 
estate  and  fixtures  and  equipment, 
based  on  these  calculations,  would 
be  0.46  per  cent  or  something  less 
than  of  1  per  cent. 

It  is  true  a  saving  of  ^4  of  1  per 
cent  to  sales  is  not  a  small  matter. 
Nevertheless,  it  at  once  becomes 
evident  that  revaluation  of  assets 
does  not  present  anything  like  the 
cure-all  that  many  people  have  been 
led  to  believe. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  possible  saving  on  interest,  in¬ 
surance  and  taxes,  because  there 
would  be  no  saving  made  in  any 
of  these  items  by  the  process  of 


writing  down  the  book  value  of  the 
permanent  assets.  Interest  charged 
to  operations,  according  to  the  ex- 
Ijense  manual  of  the  Controller’s 
Congress,  should  be  6  per  cent  on 
the  current  value  regardless  of  the 
book  value.  Insurance  should  be 
based  upon  the  sound  value  of  the 
assets  without  regard  to  the  book 
value.  Insurance  expense  would 
consequently  have  no  relation  to  the 
asset  value  as  shown  on  the  books. 
Taxes  are  based  upon  the  assessed 
valuation  rather  than  the  book  value 
and  only  in  a  small  percentage  of 
the  stores  would  there  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  saving  taxes  through  ad¬ 
justing  the  book  value  of  the  assets. 

If  a  store  finds  its  particular  con¬ 
ditions  sufficiently  different  from 
the  average  store,  as  indicated  here¬ 
in,  or  if  it  does  not  vary  materially 
from  the  average  store  but  still  feels 
that  the  possibility  of  reducing  its 
expenses  by  J4  of  1  per  cent  war¬ 
rants  revaluing  its  permanent  assets, 
that  store  should  give  consideration 
to  some  of  the  possible  abuses  of 


revaluation  before  making  its  de¬ 
cision. 

Under  the  guise  of  being  conser¬ 
vative,  the  management  of  a  store, 
where  the  management  is  divorced 
from  stock  ownership,  might  write 
down  the  value  of  permanent  assets 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  con¬ 
ditions  justify.  This  would  help 
the  management  to  make  a  better 
showing  thereafter,  but  the  oper¬ 
ating  statements  would  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  facts.  The  management 
would  be  judged  as  better  than  it 
really  was  bemuse  of  the  inflated 
profit  showing. 

It  would  be  possible  for  a  store 
corporation  to  fail  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  the  original  capi¬ 
tal  investment  in  permanent  assets 
through  the  proper  charge  to  oper¬ 
ations.  Dividends  would  be  liquid¬ 
ating  dividends  rather  than  divi¬ 
dends  through  earnings.  New  capi¬ 
tal  might  quite  possibly  have  to  be 
brought  in  at  the  time  replacement 
of  worn  out  assets  took  place. 

(Continued  on  page  1044) 
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Sales  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  Wear  Departments 

During  the  First  Ten  Months  of  1932 


This  study  is  based  upon  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  a  limited  niun- 
ber  of  stores  with  total  annual 
sales  ranging  between  $1,000,000 
and  $2,000,000,  and  covers  the  year 
1932,  through  October  31st. 

Boys’  Wear  Departments 
Sales  in  the  Boy’s  Wear  Depart¬ 
ment  decreased  29  per  cent  in  the 
typical  store  of  this  sample  group. 
One  store  reported  a  20  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  this  department  and  re¬ 
marks  that  this  is  due  to  having  a 
new  buyer  and  giving  the  depart¬ 
ment  a  little  more  promotion.  The 
decreases  in  the  various  stores 
ranged  from  13.6  per  cent  to  43.0 
per  cent. 

One  half  of  these  Departments 
were  located  on  the  first  floor. 
The  department  having  the  best 
showing,  a  20  per  cent  increase, 
was  included  in  this  group;  the 
smallest  decrease  for  any  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  first  floor  was  18.1  per 
cent.  The  decrease  of  29.0  per  cent 
was  typical,  irrespective  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  department.  The  de¬ 
partment  having  the  smallest  de¬ 
crease,  13.6  per  cent,  was  located  on 
the  fifth  floor  during  1932  and 
until  July,  1931,  on  the  third  floor, 
after  which  it  was  removed  to  the 
fifth  floor.  It  might  be  fairly  safe 
to  say  then  that  department  loca¬ 
tion  was  not  a  factor  that  affected 


the  sales  this  year,  compared  with 
1931. 

The  typical  store  reported  sales 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space  in 
the  amount  of  $12.75  for  the  period. 
Usually  those  departments  occupy¬ 
ing  the  first  floor  locations  had  a 
better  showing,  typically  $18.(X). 
Those  on  the  balcony,  mezzanine, 
or  above  had  an  average  of  about 
$8.25.  The  store  reporting  the 
highest  figure  for  sales  per  square 
foot  ($27.57)  operated  the  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  first  floor  balcony.  The 
store  reporting  20  per  cent  increase 
in  sales  obtained  $20.25  in  sales  per 
square  foot  of  selling  space  for  the 
period.  The  store  reporting  the 
next  best  showing,  a  decrease  of 
$13.6  per  cent  and  whose  depart¬ 
ment  was  operated  on  the  fifth 
floor  for  the  entire  period,  obtained 
$18.90  per  square  foot  of  selling 
space.  Sales  of  less  than  $5.00  per 
square  foot  were  reported  by  one 
store  whose  Boy’s  Wear  Depart¬ 
ment  occupies  the  mezzanine  and  by 
another  located  on  the  second  floor. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
stores  of  this  size  ($1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  sales)  the  first  floor  pro¬ 
vides  the  best  location  for  the  Boys’ 
Wear  Department. 

Girls’  Wear  Departments 
The  Girls’  Wear  Departments  in 
this  sample  group  of  stores  common¬ 


ly  experienced  a  decrease  of  28  per 
cent  of  sales  for  the  period  studied. 
The  smallest  decline  reported  was 
3.7  per  cent  and  the  greatest  44  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  departments  were 
located  on  the  second  floor.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  departments 
located  elsewhere  suffered  a  greater 
or  less  decline  in  volume  by  reason 
of  the  location  of  the  departments. 

Sales  per  square  foot  of  selling 
space  ranged  from  $4.00  to  $32.82 
with  a  midway  figure  of  $10.96. 
Both  the  lowest  figure  reported  and 
the  highest  were  obtained  by  de¬ 
partments  on  the  second  floor.  A 
first  floor  department  reported  $29.- 
90  per  square  foot.  A  mezzanine 
department  reported  $7.97.  It  would 
appear  that  the  second  floor  is 
chosen  for  the  location  of  most  Girls’ 
Wear  Departments  in  stores  of  the 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  volume 
class  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
can  better  afford  fitting  room  space 
than  can  the  first  floor,  and  the 
space  required  to  dress  the  depart¬ 
ment  up  to  give  a  favorable  teck- 
ground  to  style  merchandise  can  be 
more  economically  provided  on  the 
second  floor  than  on  the  first.  In 
stores  of  this  class  the  third  floor 
and  floors  above,  when  used  for 
selling,  are  usually  devoted  to  fur¬ 
niture,  housewares,  and  the  usual 
slower  moving  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 


Get  the  Facts  First — Then  Make  Your  Plans! 

December  and  January  arc  planning  months,  but  before  you  plan  get  all  the  help  and  guidance  possible.  Next 
to  your  own  figures  of  accomplishment  comes 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 
COVERING  FEBRUARY  1, 1931  TO  JANUARY  31, 1932 

An  analysis  of  results  in  typical  departments  of  typical  stores — what  happened  and  why — in  easily  readable  and 
understandable  form — Facts  and  Figures  of  Average  Performance.  Results  of  Above-average  jobs. 

Buyers,  Merchandise  Men,  Store  Managers,  Sales  Promotion  Directors,  and  Controllers  will  find  this  40  page 
booklet  can  answer  a  thousand  questions  on  departmental  operations.  If  you  haven’t  a  copy  in  your  top  right  hand 
desk  drawer — send  for  one  now. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS, 

225  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  us 


$1.50  t  o  Executives 
in  member  stores 

to . 

$5.00  to  Non-members 

"t 

. *.  J  ^ 

copy(ies)  of  1931  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 
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Have  You  Any  Canary  Birds  in 
That  Department? 

By  E.  M.  BROCK 

Comptroller,  Lord’s,  Evanston,  III. 


Perhaps  the  most  disconcert¬ 
ing  and  confusing  element 
in  medium  sized  department 
stores,  from  the  standpoint  of  con¬ 
trolling  merchandise,  is  the  problem 
of  duplicate  stocks.  Decreased  vol¬ 
ume  demands  resourcefulness  from 
the  buyers,  hence  they  resort  to 
many  means  of  increasing  sales.  It 
seems  that  the  favorite  move  is  to 
inject  alien  merchandise  into  depart¬ 
ments,  as  an  attraction. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  good 
management,  this  move  results  in 
two  main  evils.  First,  a  duplicate 
investment  in  stocks,  and  second, 
direct  loss  of  sales. 

Duplicate  Investment 
When  departments  in  a  store 
enter  into  competition  with  each 
other,  it  naturally  follows  that  they 
both  must  be  carrying  an  inventory 
that  is  the  same.  This  constitutes  a 
duplicate  investment  in  stock,  which 
should  be  eliminated.  An  example 
of  this  would  be  as  follows:  In  the 
year  1929-30,  each  department  store 
had  a  house  dress  and  apron  depart¬ 
ment.  Due  to  falling  prices,  the 
year  1931  saw  a  decrease  in  prices 
of  wash  dresses  to  a  place  where 
housewives  could  substitute  them 
for  house  dresses.  Sales  in  the  house 
dress  department  fell  like  an  ava¬ 
lanche.  In  several  stores  the  house 
dress  department  buyers  substituted 
for  their  house  dress  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise  an  inventory  of  wash 
dresses,  to  bolster  the  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  house  dress  sales.  This  move 
resulted  in  a  conflict  between  the  two 
departments.  Where  the  Controller 
formerly  had  an  investment  of 
$12,000.00  in  the  wash  dress  de¬ 
partment,  he  now  had,  in  addition, 
possibly  another  $5,000.00  invested 
in  the  same  merchandise  in  the  house 
dress  department. 

Incomplete  Stocks  Result 
We  find  that,  due  to  falling  unit 
sales,  the  Controller  must  reduce  in¬ 
ventories  to  a  minimum,  in  order  to 
line  up  with  new  sales  figures.  The 
buyer’s  and  merchandise  manager’s 
problem  has  been  to  hold  sales  at  any 
cost.  To  this  end,  merchandise  both 
alien  to  the  store  and  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  department  is  injected.  A  certain 
amount  of  inventory  being  allotted 
an  article,  and  if  this  is  split  up 
^tween  two  different  departments. 


it  prevents  the  department  designat¬ 
ed  to  sell  this  article  from  having  a 
complete  stock. — We  find  that  loss 
of  trade  develops  from  this  split¬ 
ting  of  inventory,  due  to  one  depart¬ 
ment  not  having  a  certain  size  or 
color  coupled  with  the  customers’ 
unwillingness  to  go  to  the  other  de¬ 
partment.  Further  loss  of  trade  fol¬ 
lows  because  the  salespeople  in  one 
department  neglect  to  tell  a  customer 
that  another  department  carries  the 
same  article. 

The  purpKJse  of  this  article  is  not 
to  suggest  that  expansion  cease,  in¬ 
sofar  as  injecting  alien  merchandise 
into  a  store  is  concerned.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is,  however,  to  pxjint  out  the 
evils  of  incorrect  departmentizing  of 
the  merchandise.  By  all  means,  take 
on  additional  articles  if  there  is  a 
demand, — but  exercise  care  that 
they  are  placed  in  the  proper  de¬ 
partment  or  that  a  new  department 
is  added.  For  instance,  do  not  bring 
fountain  pjens  into  a  department 
store  not  having  a  stationery  depart¬ 
ment,  and  put  them,  as  happ»ened  in 
one  case,  in  the  silk  department.  If 
the  silk  department’s  performance  is 
poor,  a  kindred  line  should  be  added 
to  correct  the  trouble.  If  sev¬ 
eral  promotions  of  this  kind  were 
injected  into  the  silk  department 
during  the  year,  a  Merchandise 
Manager  or  Controller  would  never 
be  able  to  show  from  this  depart¬ 
ment’s  figures  that  the  silk  depart¬ 
ment  was  very  weak,  in  comparison 
with  figures  of  other  stores.  This 
practice  of  allowing  false  increases 
in  departmental  sales,  should  be  ab¬ 
solutely  abolished. 

Moreover,  in  stores  having  unit 
control,  the  system  will  be  of  no  use 
when  duplicate  stocks  are  carried, 
because  it  will  be  unable  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  inventory. 

The  same  problem  of  inner-store 
compietition  enters  in  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  in  stores  having  what  is 
known  as  a  “bargain  basement,’’ — 
the  different  factor  being  price. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  basement 
and  upstairs  departments  do  not 
overlap  on  price  lines.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  conducive  to  enmity  be¬ 
tween  buyers,  and  loss  of  sales.  Upi- 
stairs  and  Basement  depiartments 
should  have  a  very  clear  conception 
as  to  the  price  line  that  each  will 
carry  on  like  merchandise.  It  is  ob¬ 


vious  that  the  entire  idea  of  a  base¬ 
ment  store  will  be  completely  lost, 
and  duplicate  stock  will  result,  when 
basement  store  price  levels  reach 
those  maintained  upstairs. 

Misleading  Figures 
Controllers  and  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers  in  all  piarts  of  the  country  are 
working  on  statistics  compiled  by 
University  and  Study  groups.  What 
good  can  they  receive  from  these 
average  comparisons  if  their  own 
departments  are  out  of  step  with 
the  classification  of  stocks  by  de¬ 
partments,  as  laid  down  by  these 
groups?  Merchandise  statistics  as 
to  figures  mean  nothing  to  a  store 
carrying  duplicate  stock,  or  where 
alien  merchandise  has  been  injected 
in  a  department.  Such  figures  are 
distorted, — consequently  giving  false 
satisfaction  on  sales  pierformance, 
— and  lead  to  headaches  on  turnover 
and  investment  problems  through 
duplication  of  stocks.  In  addition, 
the  Controller  has  false  figures  to 
work  with  on  his  study  of  selling, 
wages,  advertising,  original  markup, 
and  other  statistical  figures  that  are 
so  vital  to  the  guidance  of  an  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  writer  is  connected  with  a 
store  that  is  a  member  of  a  group 
composed  of  twelve  non-compieting 
depiai  tment  stores.  A  meeting  is 
held  once  a  month  to  talk  over  de¬ 
partmental  performance.  Each  store 
has  a  representative  attending  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  store  having  the  best 
performance.  This  store  is  usually 
asked  how  it  was  done. 

In  one  instance  a  certain  store 
led  the  group  impressively  in  sales 
performance,  wages,  turnover,  and 
practically  every  other  opierating 
phase  of  the  Notion  Department. 
Naturally,  everyone  was  curious 
and  after  considerable  evasion  of 
the  subject,  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager  finally  said  “Well,  we  decided 
to  take  on  a  line  of  Canary  Birds 
and  the  move  was  very  successful. 
We  sold  over  a  thousand  dollar’s 
worth  of  Canary  birds  last  month, 
— ^which  was  about  one-third  of  our 
sales  in  this  department  for  last 
year, — and  the  markup  was  over 
15  pier  cent.  Because  our  Notion  de¬ 
partment  was  slightly  behind  in 
sales,  and  also  b«:ause  we  didn’t 
have  any  other  depiartment  in  which 
to  put  Canary  birds,  we  put  them 
in  the  Notion  depiartment.  That  is 
the  reason  why  our  statistics  are  so 
favorable. 

This  group  still  meets,  and  if  an^ 
depiartment  in  a  store  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  performance,  the  by-word 
is,  “Do  you  happen  to  have  Canary 
Birds  in  that  department?’’ 
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CLUB  RATE 


Publications  of  ,  the  Personnel  Group 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


A  set  of  the  15  available  publications  of  the  Personnel  Group  is  offered  for  a’ limited 
period — until  January  15,  1933 — at  a  special  club  rate  of  $7.50. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  included  m  this  offer,  with  the  usual  price 
(to  members)  per  single  copy: 

The  Part-Time  Employee . $  .50 

Non-Selling  Training .  1.50 

Merchandise  Training  in  the  Glove,  Shoe  and  Handbag  Departments . . .  1.00 

A  Training  Program  to  Reduce  Customer  Returns  in  Apparel  Depart¬ 
ments  . 75 

The  World  of  Fashion . 75 

Trends  in  Fashion  Training . 75 

‘Arithmetic  for  Executive  Training  Groups  in  Department  Stores . 75 

‘Solutions  to  Problems  in  Arithmetic  Manual . . . 75 

Executive  Training  .  1.00 

Itiduction  of  the  New  Executive . 75 

Specialized  Training  for  Salespeople .  1.00 

Training  for  Juniors. .  1.00 

A  Study  of  Shopping  Reports  as  an  Evaluation  of  Training .  1.00 

Organization  of  Training  Departments .  1.00 

Plans  for  Increasing  the  Average  Sale . 50 

Total  Cost  if  Bought  Singly . $13.00 

Oub  Rate  until  January  15th . $  7.50 

*Each  of  these  studies  except  the  two  starred  zvas  issued  FREE  to  every  member 
of  the  Personnel  Group  at  the  date  of  publication. 


Address  your  order  to  Personnel  Group 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Great  Interest  in  Personnel  Work 
Now  Developing  in  Europe 

By  MRS.  LUCINDA  WYMAN  PRINCE 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education,  Boston,  Mass.  Director  of 
Education,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  Chairman  Emeritus, 

Personnel  Group 


About  a  year  ago  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Wom¬ 
en,  asking  if  I  could  go  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  speak  on  educational  work 
in  stores.  The  letter  took  me  back 
many  years,  and  amused  me  l)ecause 
it  evidently  thought  the  subject  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  perhaps  one  that  would 
not  be  interesting  to  the  University 
women  who  attend  this  internation¬ 
al  convention  from  the  thirty-six 
different  countries.  The  letter  also 
prepared  me  for  a  very  small  audi¬ 
ence,  and  asked  if  I  minded  if  the 
speech  was  printed  as  an  informal 
talk.  Twenty  years  ago  all  this 
might  have  happened  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  seemed  like  past  his¬ 
tory  to  think  of  going  where  our 
subject  would  be  so  new  and  ap¬ 
proached  with  so  much  doubt  as  to 
its  reception.  At  first  I  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  at¬ 
tend  this  convention,  which  is  held 
only  once  in  three  years,  this  year  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  from  July  27 
to  August  4,  but  Miss  Woolley,  the 
President  of  our  American  Univers¬ 
ity  Association,  appointed  me  a  dele¬ 
gate  and  convinced  me  it  was  my 
duty  to  go. 

All  Interested  • 

Never  in  my  experience,  I  think, 
have  I  had  so  inspiring  an  audience, 
and  one  that  responded  with  such 
interest  from  beginning  to  end ! 
After  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the 
lunch  hour  stopped  us,  the  interest 
was  still  so  great  that  I  asked  for 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  who 
would  like  further  information,  and 
from  a  group  of  about  300  who 
filled  the  room  at  the  meeting  75 
asked  for  further  information  on 
personnel  work  in  stores.  These 
delegates  who  asked  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  came  from  Iceland,  Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  ^thonia,  Australia,  India, 


Latvia,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  and 
all  larger  European  countries.  The 
story  of  the  work  that  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
ever  since  1915,  created  so  much  in¬ 
terest  that  the  rest  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  filled  with  rich  experiences 


Mrs.  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince 


for  me  because  of  the  great  interest 
shown  by  every  member  present, 
and  has  since  led  to  many  delightful 
contacts. 

The  British  Drapers’  Association 
had  a  summer  school  at  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  from  August  15  to 
20th,  to  which  I  was  invited  as  a 
guest  and  speaker.  This  was  another 
delightful  experience,  and  the  re¬ 
ception  was  not  only  cordial,  but 
again  the  wish  for  more  information 
was  so  strong  that  nearly  all  who 
were  present  asked  for  material 
telling  more  about  the  work.  Two 
of  the  British  merchants  who  have 
been  to  our  country  and  know  our 
stores — Mr.  Percy  Best  who  intro¬ 
duced  me,  and  Mr.  D.  Barnard 


Morgan  who  spoke  on  the  same 
program — both  testified  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  they  had  seen  in  our 
stores,  and  said  that  they  could  con¬ 
firm  everything  I  had  presented.  A 
\v;*y  special  pleasure  was  meeting 
aeain  six  of  the  British  Drapers  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1920  at 
the  invitation  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  many  of 
the  delightful  social  occasions  that 
followed  both  the  Edinburgh  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Drapers’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Oxford.  There  was  un¬ 
bounded  hospitality  shown  by  the 
two  groups.  The  invitations  that 
followed  were  many  of  them  from 
London  representatives  of  the  two 
conventions,  with  special  entertain¬ 
ment  from  Selfridge’s,  Harrod’s 
and  Barker’s. 

A  French  School 

Some  of  you  may  remember  that 
in  1926  a  French  student  was  sent 
to  us  for  training  by  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  fol¬ 
lowed  a  visit  to  our  country  from 
Mme.  Sanua,  in  search  of  a  school 
offering  business  training  to  Uni¬ 
versity  women.  The  French  student 
who  came  to  us  has  been  carrying 
on  a  school  in  Paris  under  Mme. 
Sanua  and  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ever  since.  When  my 
trip  was  announced,  I  was  asked  to 
come  to  Paris  in  time  to  visit  this 
school  in  session,  so  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  trip  were  spent  in 
Paris,  visiting  the  school  and  the 
Paris  stores  cooperating,  with  a 
special  visit  to  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addit¬ 
ion  to  this,  Mme.  Sanua  gave  me 
the  great  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr. 
Rodier  and  seeing  his  most  beauti¬ 
ful  materials. 

In  1927,  Mr.  Bemheim,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  L’Innovation  in  Brussells, 
sent  a  student  to  us  for  training,  and 
{Continued  on  page  1051) 
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Form  No.  1 — Report  of  Poor  Qual¬ 
ity  Complaint. 

Form  No.  2 — Data  on  system,  ser¬ 
vice  and  weakness  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  staff. 

Form  No.  3 — Report  of  adjustments 
to  check  “Chronics.”  The  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  card  con¬ 
tains  space  for  four  more 
reports. 

Form  No.  A — Daily  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
justment  Report. 
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store  MAMAGERS'  coumcil 


Should  Adjustment  Policies  Be  Changed? 


Business  conditions  as  we  find 
them  today  seem  to  indicate 
many  changes  in  policy,  opera¬ 
tion  method  and  merchandising 
plans,  in  fact  the  entire  scheme  of 
things  is  being  revamped.  In  spite 
of  this  general  tendency,  we  can 
very  frankly  say  that  our  policies  so 
far  as  they  affect  our  customers,  as 
interpreted  by  our  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
justments,  remain  fundamentally 
the  same  as  they  were  in  1929. 

Our  business  and  the  good-will 
that  we  enjoy  in  the  community  is, 
we  believe,  to  a  large  degree  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  general  adjustment  pol¬ 
icy,  the  tenor  of  which  is  that  our 
customers  are  for  the  most  part 
sincere  and  must  be  satisfied. 

We  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  of  today  which  make 
these  customers  more  particular,  ex¬ 
acting  and  difficult  to  handle.  We 
have  a  reduced  income  per  capita 
and  know  its  effect  on  the  buying 
power  of  the  public.  There  is  the 
personal  desire  of  the  customer  to 
continue  purchasing  in  the  old  ex¬ 
travagant  way  and  the  general  dis¬ 
like  to  curtailing  the  budget  until  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  then  the  added 
efforts  of  collection  departments  to 
enforce  payments,  the  downward 
trend  of  quality  of  merchandise  in 
recent  years,  poorer  salesmanship 
brought  about  by  high  pressure  tac¬ 
tics,  the  necessity  of  economy  con¬ 
ductive  to  slower  service  in  retail 
stores,  all  tend  to  make  our  adjust¬ 
ment  task  more  of  a  problem. 

Prompt  Adjustment  Imperative 

We  have  adapted  ourselves  to 
these  situations  by  continuing  to  be 
as  fair,  as  understanding  and  as 
patient  as  possible,  and  following  the 
four  rules  of  our  Bureau  of  Adjust¬ 
ments, — speed,  accuracy,  efficiency 
and  courtesy.  We  have  come  to  real¬ 
ize  more  than  ever  before  that  speed 
is  by  far  the  most  important  single 
rule,  and  that  the  full  success  of 
any  adjustment  policy  depends  upon 
it.  We  insist  that  our  complaints 
be  settled  in  less  than  72  hours  after 
they  are  received.  This  schedule  is 
maintained  under  all  conditions.  We 
do  not  permit  the  other  three  rules, 
accuracy,  efficiency  and  courtesy  to 


By  ROBERT  S.  JONES 
Assistant  Superintendent, 

The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

- ■ - 

be  overlooked,  however,  because  of 
our  emphasis  on  speed.  Attacking 
the  problem  from  this  angle  our  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  our  percentage  of 


The  accompanying  article,  “Should 
Adjustment  Policies  Be  Changed/* 
is  doubly  timely  and  pertinent  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  importance 
of  sound  adjustment  practices  in 
meeting  present  business  conditions 
and  because  of  the  approach  of  the 
Christmas  season  with  its  attending 
strain  and  burden  on  stores’  adjust¬ 
ment  bureaus.  Those  stores  which 
are  now  “on  the  fence”  as  to 
whether  their  adjustment  policy 
should  be  made  more  strict  and  less 
liberal  to  their  customers,  will  find 
the  points  raised  in  Mr.  Jones’ 
article  particularly  interesting  and 
helpful  in  steering  the  most  profit¬ 
able  course. 

Send  in  your  experience  in  handling 
this  phase  of  store  service,  in  order 
that  we  may  pass  on  more  helpful 
information  on  how  adjustments 
are  being  handled  effectively  today. 

G.  L.  Plant, 

General  Manager, 
Store  Management  Group 


complaints  to  transactions  has  not 
increased,  in  fact  it  has  been  lower 
than  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Adjustment  Department  Offers 
Guide  For  Improved  Service 

The  primary  function  of  our  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Adjustments  is,  as  implied  by 
its  name,  to  receive  and  correct  cus¬ 
tomers’  complaints.  Second  only  to 
this,  but  of  great  importance  to  us, 
is  the  use  made  of  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  accumulated  by  this  barometer 
of  our  business.  We  note  all  the 
apparent  faults  in  our  system,  ser¬ 
vice,  merchandise  (material  and 


workmanship),  salesmanship,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  set  about  in  a  definite  and 
systematic  way  to  effect  remedies, 
corrections  and  improvements.  To 
accomplish  this  we  have  adopted  the 
use  of  several  forms  to  give  us  the 
needed  information. 

No.  1,  as  illustrated,  is  called  “Re¬ 
port  of  Poor  Quality  Complaint” 
and  shows  the  buyer  in  what  way 
the  merchandise  has  failed  to  meet 
the  standard  required.  It  tells  us 
if  the  complaint  was  thought  to  be 
justified  or  unreasonable ;  how  it  was 
adjusted,  and  if  the  customer  was 
satisfied.  A  summary  is  made  of 
these  reports  once  each  month  and 
sent  to  our  merchandise  offices. 
From  this  record  they  can  easily 
note  the  defects  in  merchandise  in 
their  departments,  as  rated  by  the 
customer.  Form  No.  2  gives  us  the 
data  on  system,  service,  as  well  as 
any  weaknesses  in  our  selling  staff. 
These  are  reviewed  and  dealt  with 
separately,  through  a  series  of  in¬ 
terviews  conducted  by  the  manager 
of  our  Bureau  of  Adjustments. 

We  know  that  our  complaints 
have  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  this 
method.  It  is,  we  admit,  more  or  less 
an  educational  and  disciplinary 
function;  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  practical  problems  instead  of 
theoretical  ideas. 

The  “Chronic”  Complainer 

We  have  our  share,  as  do  all 
stores,  of  the  “Chronic”.  She  is  the 
person  who  never  finds  anything 
that  is  satisfactory.  She  is  the  one 
that,  no  matter  how  good  a  service 
may  be,  always  makes  a  complaint. 
We  index  these  people  in  a  card  file, 
as  illustrated  by  form  No.  3.  A 
“Chronic”  may  receive  three  policy 
adjustments,  but  before  the  fourth 
is  even  considered,  she  is  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  manager  of  our  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Adjustments  and  informed 
of  her  record.  We  have,  since  this 
system  was  started,  reduced  such 
cases. 

All  large  store  adjustment  de¬ 
partments  have  numerous  reports 
that  are  made  at  regular  inteiwals, 
showing  the  work  which  is  being  ac¬ 
complished.  The  great  trouble  is,  in 
{Continued  on  page  1056) 
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Standardization  of  Men’s  Shirt  Folds 

Favored  by  Department  Stores 


Department  store  merchants 
strongly  favor  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  sizes  of  folds  of  men’s 
negligee  shirts,  as  indicated  by  the 
results  of  a  recent  survey  of  this 
subject  among  representative  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  both  large  and  small, 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Re¬ 
tailers  see  in  such  standardization 
the  advantages  of  more  orderly  and 
attractive  display  of  shirts  within 
the  store,  and  of  more  economical 
handling  in  stock-keeping,  wrapping 
and  packing  this  merchandise. 

For  many  years  there  has  existed 
a  great  variety  of  dimensions  in  the 
folding  of  men’s  negligee  shirts,  as 
furnished  by  manufacturers  to  the 
retail  trade.  This  has  applied  both 
to  the  long  fold  and  to  the  short  or 
square  fold.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  basic  or  fundamental 
reason  for  this  difference  in  the 
folded  sizes  of  men’s  shirts,  the 
present  situation  reflecting  largely 
the  results  of  individual  and  un¬ 
coordinated  practices  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  and  to  some  extent 
the  individual  specifications  on  the 
part  of  retailers  who  request  that 
shirts  be  folded  to  certain  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Practices  Analyzed 
Shirt  manuTcciurers  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  condition  for  some  time, 
and  recently  the  Nat  onal  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Shirt  Idanufacturers, 
through  a  special  committee,  has 
studied  this  problem  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  reasonable  and  econ¬ 
omical  standardization.  A  survey  of 
some  of  its  representative  members 
revealed  to  the  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ardization  of  Shirt  Folds  of  the 
National  Association  of  Shirt  Manu¬ 
facturers  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  dimensions  in  the  short 
fold,  ranging  from  9  by  9  inches  to 
10  by  10  inches.  In  the  long  fold, 
even  greater  variations  are  encoun¬ 
tered,  with  folded  sizes  of  repre¬ 
sentative  manufacturers  ranging 
from  9p2  X  15  inches  to  10 x  18 
inches. 

Many  of  the  shirt  manufacturers 
expressed  their  approval  of  the 
standardization  of  shirt  folds,  but 
pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time 
some  of  their  retail  customers 
specify  on  the  orders  which  they 
place  different  dimensions  to  which 
the  shirts  are  to  be  folded.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved  the  coordination  of 
both  manufacturing  and  retailing 


By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 

General  Manager, 

Store  Management  Group 
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practices,  it  was  decided,  at  a  recent 
joint  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Shirt 
Manufacturers  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  that 
a  survey  should  be  made  among 
retail  department  stores  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  desirability  and  practic¬ 
ability  of  standardizing  shirt  folds. 

Most  Popular  Folds  Determined 

The  manufacturers’  study  re¬ 
vealed  that  while  there  exists  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  dimensions  at 
the  present  time  m  both  the  long 
and  the  short  fold,  two  dimensions 
in  each  of  these  classes  stand  out 
as  being  the  most  common  sizes  of 
folds  used  by  representative  manu¬ 
facturers  today.  These  common 
folds  are  as  follows : 

Short  Fold  Long  Fold 

10"  xlO"  10"  xl8" 

A  questionnaire  was  prepared  and 
sent  to  approximately  200  repre¬ 
sentative  member  stores  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  This  questionnaire 
asked,  first,  whether  or  not  the  store 
could  and  was  willing  to  adopt  the 
folds  represented  above  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  major  change  in  their 
present  display  equipment  or  in  their 
wrapping  and  packing  practices. 
Stores  also  were  asked  which  of 
these  four  proposed  standards  they 
preferred,  and  whether  or  not  they 
were  at  the  present  time  specifying 
to  the  manufacturer  definite  dimen¬ 
sions  to  which  they  wished  to  have 
men’s  negligee  shirts  folded. 

One  hundred  and  ten  replies  were 
received  to  this  questionnaire.  The 
sizes  of  the  stores  replying  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  following 
volume  groups,  as  set  forth  in 
Table  I : 


Included  in  the  110  stores  reply¬ 
ing  are  large  chain  department  store 
organizations  operating  many  unit 
stores  throughout  the  country  and 
thus  increasing  materially  the  actual 
number  of  stores  covered  by  this 
survey. 

Standardization  Strongly  Favored 

Practically  without  exception  these 
stores  expressed  themselves  as  being 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  shirt  folds,  and  approve  the 
standard  sizes  proposed,  namely: 

Short  Fold  Long  Fold 

9j4"xl0"  9^"xl7}4" 

10"  xlO"  10"  xl8" 

In  voting  for  standardization,  a 
few  stores  indicated  a  preference 
for  certain  dimensions  other  than 
the  standards  proposed,  but  in  most 
of  these  cases,  however,  the  stores 
expressed  themselves  as  being  will¬ 
ing  to  adopt  the  standard  dimensions 
which  are  desired  by  the  greatCi. 
number  of  the  department  stores. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  which 
of  the  four  standard  folds  was  the 
most  popular  with  retailers,  stores 
were  asked  to  express  their  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  following  figures  sum¬ 
marize  the  tabulation  of  this  vote, 
classified  according  to  volume  groups 
and  to  total  stores.  In  some  cases 
stores  indicated  a  preference  for 
either  both  of  the  short  folds  or 
both  of  the  long  folds,  and  to  this 
extent  the  totals  shown  are  larger 
than  the  total  number  of  stores 
voting. 

Type  of  Fold  Now  Used 

Stores  were  asked  also  to  specify 
whether  or  not  they  used  both  the 
long  and  the  short  fold,  or  merely 
one  type  of  fold,  either  long  or 
short.  An  analysis  of  the  replies  to 
this  question  indicates  that  52  of  the 
99  stores  included  are  either  now 
using  or  prefer  to  use  both  a  long 
and  a  short  fold.  Six  of  the  99 
stores  indicate  that  they  use  or  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  the  short  fold  only,  while 


Table  I 

TOTAL  REPLIES  RECEIVED 

Volume  Groups  No.  of  Stores 

Class  I — Less  than  Million  53 

Class  11—3^  to  10  Million  .  39 

Gass  III — 10  Million  and  Oyer .  18 


no 


Percentage 
to  Total 
48% 
35% 
17% 

100% 
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Table  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  PREFERENCE  OF  PROPOSED  STANDARD  FOLDS 

Short  Fold  Long  Fold 


Volume  Group 

9}4xl0 

10x10 

10x18 

I — Less  than  Million  . 

21 

6 

19 

19 

II — 3^2  to  10  Million . 

7 

7 

17 

11 

Ill — iO  Million  and  Over, .. 

5 

3 

7 

6 

33 

16 

53 

36 

40  of  the  total  stores  are  using  or 
express  a  preference  for  only  the 
long  fold.  A  complete  analysis  of 
these  replies  is  shown  below  in 
Table  III. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  considerably  more  stores 
preferring  the  long  type  of  fold  to 
the  short  fold.  Apparently  the  short 
fold  is  favored  more  by  the  smaller 
volume  stores  than  by  those  stores 
doing  an  annual  volume  of  business 
in  excess  of  $3,500,000.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  retailers,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  survey,  the  long  fold 


state  that  if  the  proposed  standard 
folds  are  adopted,  they  will  make  a 
practice  of  specifying  to  their 
sources  of  supply  that  shirts  should 
be  folded  according  to  one  or  more 
of  the  adopted  standards,  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  preference  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  approved.  A  complete  analysis 
of  the  replies  as  to  the  practice  of 
stores  in  designating  the  desired 
folds  is  shown  in  Table  IV.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  since  less  than  half  of  the  stores 
replied  to  this  particular  question, 
the  percentages  given  may  or  may 


not  advisable  to  proceed  too  rapidly 
or  too  far  in  the  initial  step,  and  it 
was  therefore  considered  more  prac¬ 
tical  at  the  joint  meeting  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  to  allow  a 
choice  in  size  for  both  the  long  and 
the  short  fold. 

If  shirt  manufacturers  confirm 
and  adopt  these  standard  folds,  as 
proposed  by  their  Standardization 
Committee  and  now  approved  by  the 
department  store  trade,  these  dimen¬ 
sions  may  be  promoted  and  immed¬ 
iately  applied  as  standard  folds  for 
the  entire  shirt  industry.  Manufac¬ 
turers  perhaps  more  than  depart¬ 
ment  stores  will  benefit  from  this 
standardization  program.  Folding 
costs  will  be  reduced,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  be  relieved  of  much  of 
his  present  trouble  and  bother  in 
folding  shirts  to  many  different  di¬ 
mensions.  A  still  greater  saving  will 
be  effected  through  the  reduction  of 
the  various  sizes  of  folding  boards, 
insert  boards,  boxes,  cellophane 


Table  III 

ANALYSIS  OF  TYPE  OF  FOLD  USED  OR  PREFERRED 
Stores  Using  or  Preferring 


Both  Long  and  Short  Fold  Long  Fold 

Short  Fold  Only  Only 


%  to 

%  to 

%  to 

Total 

Volume  Group 

No. 

Total 

No. 

Total 

No. 

Total 

Stores 

I — Less  than  314  Million . 

23 

54% 

4 

9% 

16 

37% 

43 

11—354  to  10  Million . 

12 

36% 

1 

3% 

20 

61% 

33 

Ill — 10  Million  and  Over . 

7 

54% 

1 

8% 

5 

38% 

13 

TOTAL  . 

52 

53% 

6 

6% 

•  41 

41% 

99 

offers  a  better  display  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  both  in  stocking  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  display  cases  and  on 
display  tables,  and  has  the  advant¬ 
age  to  the  customer  of  exposing  for 
inspection  a  larger  portion  of  the 
finished  shirt.  The  study  shows  also 
that  some  of  the  larger  chain  organ¬ 
izations  have  recently  turned  to  the 
long  fold  because  of  these  and  other 
reasons. 

Retail  Specifications  for 
Folded  Sizes 

This  survey  shows  also  that  quite 
a  few  stores  do  at  the  present  time 
specify  to  the  manufacturer  the  size 
of  shirt  fold  desired.  In  all,  44 
stores  answered  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  specify  at 
present  any  definite  dimensions. 
Twenty- four  of  these  concerns  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  do  specify  on  their 
orders  the  size  or  dimension  to 
which  the  shirt  should  be  folded. 
The  remaining  20  stores  make  no 
such  request.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  many  of  the 
stores  which  at  present  are  not 
specifying  a  particular  dimension. 


not  be  representative  of  the  practice 
of  department  stores  generally. 

Manufacturers’  Cooperation 
Solicited 

The  response  to  this  survey, 
which  was  even  greater  and  more 
spontaneous  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated,  clearly  indicates  an  active  and 
practically  unanimous  desire  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  standardization 
of  shirt  folds  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
posed  standard  dimensions.  Some 
stores  even  favored  more  complete 
simplification  of  dimensions  through 
the  adoption  as  standards  of  one 
short  fold  and  one  long  fold.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows,  however,  that  it  is 


sheets,  bags,  and  other  supplies 
which  the  manufacturer  finds  it 
necessary  to  carry  at  present.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  expense  of  re-folding 
shirts  from  stock  to  meet  particular 
specifications  on  retail  orders  will  be 
substantially  curtailed. 

The  cooperation  of  department 
stores  in  promoting  the  four  folds 
proposed  as  standards  for  the  trade 
is  assured.  The  initiative  now  rests 
with  shirt  manufacturers  in  form¬ 
ally  establishing  these  dimensions  as 
standard  folds  for  men’s  negligee 
shirts  throughout  the  industry.  Re¬ 
tailers  can  help  bring  this  about  by 
asking  their  manufacturing  resourc¬ 
es  to  use  these  standard  folds. 


Table  IV 


STORES  SPECIFYING  PARTICULAR  FOLD  TO  MANUFACTURERS 


Volume  Group 

Total 

Stores 

Do  Specify 

Do  Not 
Specif  X 

I — Less  than  354  Million... 

15 

6—40% 

9—60% 

11—354  to  10  Million . 

22 

13—59% 

9—41% 

Ill — 10  Million  and  Over.. 

7 

5—71% 

2—29% 

44 

24—55% 

20—40% 
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Advertising  and  Selling 

Household  Electrical  Appliances 

By  DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON 
Executive  Secretary,  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 


The  department  store  selling  electrical  household 
appliances  is  confronted  with  many  advertising  and 
selling  problems.  Some  of  these  are  entirely  new  to 
department  stores,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  adap¬ 
tations  of  advertising  and  selling  fundamentals  well 
known  to  department  store  executives.  The  following 
attempts  to  give  a  concrete  review  of  these  problems. 
As  far  as  possible,  principles  are  deducted  from  store 
experiences,  although  surveys  of  greater  breadth  are 
introduced. 

First,  in  order  of  immediate  importance,  is  outside 
selling.  This  raises  a  number  of  problems — methods  of 
compensation,  allocation  of  territories,  coordination  of 
selling  efforts,  training,  reduction  of  turnover  of  out¬ 
side  selling  force.  Of  fundamental  importance  are  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  allocation  of  the  advertising  appropri¬ 
ation  by  media,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  devoted 
to  appliances,  advertising  appeals,  advertising  copy,  and 
the  proper  timing  of  sales  promotional  efforts. 

Outside  Selling  by  Department  Stores 

In  a  preliminary  survey  of  large  department  stores 
selling  electrical  appliances,  most  of  which  had  an  indi¬ 
vidual  total  sales  of  $10,000,000  and  over,  at  least  19 
were  using  outside  salespeople.  Vacuum  cleaners, 
washers,  refrigerators,  radios  and  ironers  were  the 
items  for  which  outside  salesmen  were  most  frequently- 
used.  The  selling  commissions  paid  by  the  store  ranged 
from  5  to  20  per  cent,  with  such  exceptions  as  “salary 


plus  1  per  cent”  on  sales  and  instances  where  selling 
commissions  were  paid  by  the  manufacturer;  in  fact, 
many  department  stores  reported  this  practice  on  the 
part  of  vacuum  cleaner  manufacturers.  Table  1,  below, 
shows  the  items  on  which  canvassers  are  used  and 
commissions  paid. 

Training  Store  Canvassers 

Outside  selling  of  electrical  appliances  is  highly 
specialized  and  most  stores  find  it  necessary  to  develop 
training  beyond  that  of  general  store  training.  An 
effective  program  often  calls  for  a  separate  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  electrical  appliances.  This  implies  a 
continuous  and  concentrated  sales  effort  and  in  actual 
operations  calls  for  daily  sales  conferences  and  field 
supervision.  Manufacturers  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  stores  in  the  development  of  materials 
for  sales  training. 

Turnover  of  Outside  Salesmen 
At  this  stage  of  development,  a  rather  heavy  turn¬ 
over  of  outside  salesmen  may  be  expected.  Perhaps 
this  is  costly  and  may  result  in  diminishing  good-will 
to  the  store.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  to  look  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  outside  selling  and  a  reduction  in  sales 
help  turnover.  Without  doubt,  the  turnover  of  outside 
salespeople  is  caused  by  all  of  the  factors  entering  into 
the  problem.  These  are  discussed  below  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  reduction  of  sales  help  turnover  may  be 
inferred. 


TABLE  I 

Items  On  Which  Canvassers  Are  Used  and  Commissions  Paid 


Items  (m  Which  Canvassers  Are  Used 


Store 

Code 

Paid  to 
Canvassers 

Vacuum 

Cleaners 

Wash¬ 

ers 

Refrig¬ 

erator 

Radio 

Ironers 

Others 

4 

10% 

Yes 

12 

10 

— 

Yes 

_ 

27 

10 

Yes 

Yes 

_ 

Yes 

34 

10 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

_ 

28 

30 

10 

10 

z 

mm 

— 

— 

Heavy  Appli. 

38 

(10 

— 

Yes 

_ 

_ 

(15 

Yes 

_ 

14 

10-12 

— 

X 

— 

X 

15 

10-15 

X 

X 

32 

10-15 

— 

X 

X 

X 

37 

10-15 

X 

— 

— 

_  I 

2 

31 

10-20 

15 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hand  Vac.  Clean. 

6 

18 

X 

_ 

_ 

7 

20 

X 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Salary  -f  1%  on  Sales 

X 

X 

_ 

_ 

25 

By  Manufacturer 

X 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

35 

X 

X 

17 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tot.  No.  of  Stores  Using 
Canvassers 

12 

9 

8 

3 

3 

— 
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Allocation  of  Territories 

How  shall  territories  be  allotted?  Most  retail  trading 
areas  lend  themselves  to  a  zoning  or  breakdown  from 
which  local  sales  territories  may  be  defined.  As  a  rule, 
retail  territories  are  set  up  in  accordance  with  such 
indexes  as : 

(1)  Consumer  purchasing  power. 

(2)  Homes  owned  and  homes  rented. 

(3)  Economical  and  social  character  of  vari¬ 
ous  sections. 

(4)  Physical  factors — distances  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  homes. 

(5)  An  analysis  of  potential  sales  of  each 
territory. 

This  fifth  point  has  been  developed  to  such  a  fine  degree 
that  some  companies  state  they  can  forecast  the  actual 
earning  power  of  the  salesman  in  these  territories. 

Salesmen  Confine  Activities  to  One  Item 

The  policy  varies  with  respect  to  the  restriction  of 
sales  by  item.  Some  seasoned  appliance  sales  managers 
insist  that  outside  salesmen  should  confine  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  one  item.  Others  argue  in  favor  of  multiple 
selling.  As  a  compromise,  a  bonus  may  be  given  on 
leads  where  a  policy  of  one  man  to  one  appliance  per 
territory  prevails.  The  housewife  is  not,  therefore, 
annoyed  by  several  salesmen  representing  the  same 
store.  On  the  whole,  most  stores  urge  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  outside  selling  effort  on  one  item  per  salesman. 
(To  be  effective,  such  a  program  should  be  built  upon 
a  very  careful  market  analysis  of  the  retail  territory.) 

Several  stores  have  profited  by  permitting  outside 
salespeople  to  alternate  between  inside  and  outside  sell¬ 
ing.  As  a  by-product  of  this  practice,  the  salesperson 
secures  a  more  practical  picture  of  store  policies. 
Through  his  inside  efforts  he  may  secure  additional 
leads  for  canvassing  and  his  presence  in  the  store  at 
various  periods  should  be  helpful  in  providing  addi¬ 


tional  technique  and  special  re-selling  information. 
This  plan  also  permits  a  better  balance  of  the  salary 
and  commission  method  of  payment. 

Is  Outside  Selling  Practical  in  a  Large  City? 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  outside  selling  is  effective 
in  medium  size  cities  and  small  cities,  but  it  will  not 
work  in  a  large  city.  Many  factors  tend  to  support 
this  statement — the  growth  of  apartment  dwelling,  in¬ 
ability  to  gain  audiences  with  prospects,  and  the  fact 
that  women  are  out  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  either  for 
social  or  business  reasons.  Experience  shows  that  the 
size  of  a  city  has  made  but  little  difference  in  the  use 
of  outside  salesmen.  Department  stores  in  cities  of  all 
sizes  are  using  them  and  thus  far  success  does  not 
seem  to  depend  on  “size  of  city”.  Many  door-to-door 
sales  are  made  at  night,  because  it  is  found  that  most 
electrical  appliances  require  family  consultation  and, 
after  all,  the  husband  signs  the  check.  This  fact  fends  to 
compensate  the  disadvantage  of  finding  people  out  in 
the  daytime. 

Coordination 

To  be  effective,  outside  selling  demands  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  selling  resources.  The  inside  selling  or¬ 
ganization,  advertising  and  publicity,  must  be  centered 
around  the  selling  idea.  For  example,  inside  salespeople 
may  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  call  from  a 
store  representative.  Store  advertising  may  be  phrased 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  an  entrance  for  the 
canvasser. 

Good-will  or  Ill-will 

Will  the  use  of  outside  salesmen  lessen  the  good-will 
of  the  store?  Yes,  if  the  salesperson  is  not  properly 
trained  and  does  not  interpret  his  work  in  the  light  of 
store  policy.  However,  consumers  in  general  are 
friendly  to  salesmen  representing  local  concerns.  This 
fact  is  ably  supported  by  a  large  number  of  canvassers’ 
sales  to  old  customers  and  charge-account  customers; 


TABLE  2 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Advertising  According  to  Media 


Code 

No. 

News¬ 

paper 

1 

IVindow 

Display 

Store 

Display 

Direct 

Mail 

Bill¬ 

board 

Store 

Mag. 

Tele¬ 

phone 

Radio 

Elec¬ 

trical 

Display 

Other 

2 

6 

7 

13 

19 

17 

12 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

90 

— 

— 

— 

2 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

90 

— 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

31 

90 

3 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

90 

5 

5 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

33 

85 

2 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

38 

85 

5 

5 

5 

_ 

1 

80 

10 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

4 

80 

_ 

_ 

5 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

14 

5 

5 

5 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

32 

15 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

34 

15 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

75 

25 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41 

1  75 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

15 

10 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

65 

25 

7 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Avg. 

86.3 

6.9 

2.8 

1.8 

0.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 
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further,  surveys  among  consumers  reveal  the  fact  that 
consumers  are  willing  to  give  local  representatives  an 
audience.  In  weighing  the  factors,  it  may  be  largely 
assumed  that  any  ill-will  does  not  result  from  the  use 
of  outside  salespeople  but  may  result  from  wrong  selec¬ 
tion  and  improper  training.  These  forces  also  would 
create  ill-will  when  applied  to  “inside”  salesmen. 

General  Selling  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  problems  occasioned  by 
outside  selling,  other  selling  problems  of  a  general 
nature  compel  attention.  Sales  training,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  appliance  department,  displays,  and 
store-wide  interest  in  appliance  selling  fall  under  this 
heading. 

Sales  Training  Vital 

Department  store  electrical  appliance  selling  problems 
are  not  confined  to  outside  selling.  They  are  “sales 
wide.”  It  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  in  these  col¬ 
umns  that  a  “seasoned  knowledge”  of  products  is  most 
needed.  In  purchasing  electrical  appliances,  consumers 
want  to  know  the  “why”  of  them.  They  are  not  buying 
so  much  white  enamel,  a  cord  or  an  implement — they 
are  buying  a  “bundle  of  services”  all  in  one.  Most 
electrical  appliances  give  oflF  their  uses  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  every  day  they  are  in  satisfactory  service 
they  speak  good-will  for  the  store.  For  a  salesperson 
to  try  and  sell  electrical  appliances  without  complete 
knowledge  is  folly.  In  analyzing  the  need  for  servicing, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  many 
service  calls  result  from  the  salesperson’s  inability  to 
give  the  consumer  proper  information  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  The  great  variation  in  the  quality  of  products 
is  another  reason  why  the  salesperson  must  know  the 
product. 

A  Separate  Appliance  Department 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  stores  surveyed  have  developed 
separate  appliance  departments.  The  extent  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  departments  is  unknown.  However,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  because  of  specialized 
selling  of  technical  and  service  requirements,  regular 
department  store  methods  do  not  apply  to  appliances. 
A  manager  of  the  Housefurnishing  department  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  man  for  appliances.  Centralization  of 
authority  is,  of  course,  desirable  from  a  management 
viewpoint,  but  a  departmental  set-up  employing  an  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  manager  is  said  to  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  makes  for  a  specialized  and  continuous 
sales  effort.  It  permits  more  intensive  sales  training. 
It  tends  to  reduce  service  calls  and  it  tends  to  develop 
a  more  creative  selling  effort. 

Every  Salesperson  An  Appliance  Salesperson 

Salesmen  in  related  departments  can  apply  suggestive 
selling  to  the  limit.  A  customer  buying  furniture  is  at 
once  a  potential  customer  for  many  appliances — in¬ 
direct  lamps,  radios,  and  major  appliances  may  be  sug¬ 
gested.  A  purchaser  of  small  wares  is  automatically  in 
the  market  for  many  table  appliances.  In  definitely  un¬ 
related  departments,  a  suggestion  concerning  the  ap¬ 
pliance  department  will  be  productive.  In  one  large  de¬ 
partment  store  the  writer  personally  “shopped”  at 
least  five  salespeople  in  the  store  before  he  found  one 
who  could  tell  him  exactly  where  he  could  find  the  ap¬ 
pliance  department. 

Main  Store  Displays 

The  need  for  dynamic  displays  has  l)een  emphasized 
in  a  previous  article.  Although  many  appliances  may 
not  be  considered  main  store  merchandise,  certainly 


main  store  displays  are  desirable.  Give  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  the  advantages  of  store  traffic. 

Advertising  Electrical  Appliances 

The  percent  of  the  advertising  appropriation  allotted 
to  electrical  appliances  varies  from  0.4  to  10  per  cent 
with  an  average  of  3.7.  Whether  this  should  be  in¬ 
creased,  depends  on  the  intensity  with  which  stores  are 
merchandising  appliances.  The  nature  of  advertising 
and  the  allowances  offered  by  manufacturers,  influence 
the  interpretation  of  this  percentage. 

Advertising  allowances  of  manufacturers  vary  with 
the  amount  of  sales,  either  on  a  per  unit  or  total  vol¬ 
ume  Ijasis,  the  amount  spent  by  the  store  advertising 
appliances,  previous  relations  between  manufacturers 
and  department  store,  and  what  is  termed  by  some 
manufacturers  as  a  “merit  basis.”  The  “merit  basis” 
of  advertising  allowances  by  manufacturers  varies  with 
the  state  of  consumer  acceptance  of  the  product. 

Apart  from  advertising  allowances,  manufacturers 
are  alert  with  many  sales  promotional  aids.  These  in¬ 
clude, — a  film  service  for  specialty  selling,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  sales  training  units,  window  displays,  store 
and  home  demonstration,  and  similar  activities. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  newspaper  is  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  medium.  In  this  survey  the  percentage  distri¬ 
bution  according  to  media  is  given  in  Table  2. 

Electrical  Appliance  Advertisements  Under  the  Micro¬ 
scope 

In  an  effort  to  discover  significant  factors  in  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  advertisements,  between  1,100  and 
1,600  individual  retail  advertisements  were  analyzed 
with  a  view  of  determining  their  concentration  by 
months,  appeals  used,  and  headlines  used.  Although 
department  store  advertisements  are  in  the  majority 
in  this  analysis,  the  advertisements  of  other  retail  store 
types  and  utilities  are  included.  Hence,  the  sample  is 
a  retail  sample,  with  emphasis  on  the  department  store. 

Concentration  of  electrical  appliance  advertising  by 
months  is  shown  in  Table  3  below.  As  you  can  see, 
April,  May,  March  and  June  lead  in  the  order  named. 
This  may  suggest  that  appliances  should  be  advertised 
more  in  October,  November  and  December.  Recent 
retail  sales  figures  reflect  an  intense  consumer  interest 
in  appliances  during  these  months  and  more  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  at  this  time  should  result  in  more  sales. 

The  pulling  power  of  an  appeal  depends  upon  its 


TABLE  3 

Monthly  Analysis  of  Advertising  Efforts 


Rank 

Month 

No.  of  Adver¬ 
tisements 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

8 

January 

78 

6.58 

5 

February 

109 

9.19 

3 

March 

141 

11.89 

1 

April 

152 

12.82 

2 

May 

146 

12.52 

4 

June 

119 

10.04 

7 

July 

89 

7.51 

11 

August 

59 

4.97 

9 

September 

76 

6.41 

10 

October 

65 

5.48 

12 

November 

59 

4.97 

6 

December 

93 

7.84 

1185 

100.00 

(Continued  on  page  1046) 
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HE  BUYER’S  JOB 

- ■ — - 

Quality  Thinking  Essential 

For  a  Profitable  Piece  Goods  Division 


Quality  is  a  word  one  hears 
this  winter  on  every  hand, 
whether  among  manufac¬ 
turers  or  retailers.  It  is  a  word 
upon  which  all  store  owners,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers  may 
well  ponder.  Specifically  applied  to 
any  department,  piece  goods  for  an 
example,  it  embraces  not  merely 
merchandise  or  advertising  or  ser¬ 
vice,  it  presupposes  something  more 
fundamental,  something  that  must 
of  necessity  permeate  every  activity 
and  operation  for  which  any  one 
executive  is  responsible,  if  he  wishes 
to  attain  any  measure  of  success 
(net  profits) — and  that  something 
is  quality  thinking. 

During  the  last  few  years  there 
has  seemed  to  be  a  lamentably  small 
amount  of  anything  approximating 
the  process  of  thinking,  in  many 
quarters.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  Piece  Goods  Departments.  In 
these  departments  there  has  been  a 
series  of  sales  orgies  and  promo¬ 
tions,  prompted  not  by  thinking, 
but  by  a  panic-driven  urge  to  ap¬ 
proximate  last  year’s  figures,  if 
possible. 

Must  Share  Blame 

We  all  know  that  the  terrific  de¬ 
cline  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
raised  havoc  in  every  branch  and 
ramification  of  the  textile  industry. 
Trick  weaves,  trick  finishes  and 
overly  weighted  fabrics  were  thrown 
upon  the  market  and  sold  to  the 
trusting  customer,  who  bought  more 
yardage  than  has  been  sold  in  the 
same  given  time  in  the  last  decade. 
Manufacturers,  beset  on  every  side, 
added  further  to  the  chaos  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  the  socalled 
“chiselling”  buyer,  by  accepting 
price  cuts  not  warranted  by  the 
costs  of  profitable  operation. 

The  retailers  themselves  must 
also  shoulder  a  heavy  part  of  the 
resfwnsibillty  for  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  in  these  departments.  Buyers, 
alone,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
series  of  storewide  promotions  that 
have  followed  one  another  with 
numbing  rapidity;  they  have  some- 


By  A.  H.  McAllister 

Merchandise  Manager, 
James  McCreery  &  Company, 
New  York 

Chairman,  Piece  Goods  Division, 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division 


times  yielded  to  pressure  and  again 
have  been  caught  by  the  hysteria  of 
“sell” — sell  anything  at  any  price, 
so  long  as  a  sale  is  made — thereby 
aiding  and  abetting  the  execution 
of  those  short  sighted  policies  which 
sacrifice  tomorrow  for  today.  Nor 
can  retailers  lightly  dismiss  their 
responsibility  for  buying  merchan¬ 
dise  which  could  not  possibly  be 
either  good  value  or  a  satisfaction 
to  the  'customer,  in  return  for  her 
money. 

Piece  Gloods  Can  Be  Profitable 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  piece 
goods  operations  know  that  a  piece 
goods  department,  if  intelligently 
operated,  will  net  as  much  (or 
more)  profit  to  the  store  owner  as 
any  other  department.  We  all  know 
too  that  many  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  have  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  vision  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  merchandise  men  who  failed  to 
see  the  necessity  for  keeping  step 
with  fashion,  providing  attractive 
back-grounds  for  their  merchandise, 
maintaining  progressive  stock  con¬ 
trol  or  dramatizing  customer  in¬ 
terest.  They  have  suffered,  too,  be¬ 
cause  store  owners  were  hypnotized 
by  sales  volume,  and  in  piece  goods 
departments,  over  a  five  year  period, 
beginning  about  1927,  there  has 
been  a  shrinkage  of  volume,  conse¬ 
quently  these  departments  seemed 
to  merit  little  consideration.  But  it 
cannot  be  pointed  out  too  often  that 
a  few  store  owners,  a  few  merchan¬ 
dise  men,  and  a  few  buyers  were 
thinking,  and  they  discovered  that 
there  is  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  net  profits  and  good  mer¬ 
chandising  than  between  net  profit 
and  sales  volume.  Profitless  volume 
has  given  many  of  us  pause. 


If  wise  planning  precedes  satis¬ 
factory  operation,  real  thinking 
must  precede  wise  planning.  At 
this  time  of  year,  then,  it  behooves 
us  to  do  some  clear  thinking,  think¬ 
ing  that  is  “quality  thinking”  if  you 
will,  first,  in  order  to  pull  our¬ 
selves  out  of  the  unfortunate  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  many  of  us  find 
ourselves  and,  clear  of  that,  second¬ 
ly,  to  buy  wisely  for  Spring. 

A  Sound  Foundation  Necessary 

To  those  who  have  been  either 
the  willing  or  unwilling  victims  of 
price  hysteria  and  find  their  de¬ 
partments  cluttered  with  poor  mer¬ 
chandise,  with  odds  and  ends  that 
are  left  overs  from  insane  promo¬ 
tions,  this  cleaning  up  process  will 
be  costly  but  absolutely  necessary. 
We  cannot  proceed  to  Spring  busi¬ 
ness  until  our  departments  are  in 
order  and  a  good  foundation  laid 
for  sane  business.  If  you  were  to 
rebuild  a  house  which  had  been 
wrecked  by  a  hurricane,  you  would 
have  to  start  with  the  foundation. 
We  are  in  a  similar  position.  Start 
with  the  foundation  and  that  is  a 
complete  staple  stock,  for  only 
from  that  can  we  build.  Then  put 
this  stock  under  proper  reorder 
control.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  each  season  by  incomplete  staple 
stocks,  because  countless  customers 
are  literally  driven  away  from  our 
stores  by  the  results  of  haphazard 
supervision  of  the  details  of  “never- 
outs”  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 
One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  remember  in  operating  a  profit¬ 
able  piece  goods  department  is  a 
well-adapted  system  of  unit  control. 
By  this  I  mean  a  system  that  will 
give  the  buyer  and  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  office  a  true  picture,  each  day, 
of  the  exact  transactions  that  have 
taken  place  in  every  classification 
and  every  price  line.  This  not  only 
enables  the  buyer  to  control  his 
stock  but  shows  him  the  actual 
trend  of  customer  demand,  thereby 
giving  him  a  clear  visualization  of 
his  bu)dng  needs. 

The  wise  merchants  and  buyers. 
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who  kept  to  safe  and  intelligent 
methods  throughout  this  price 
storm,  who  refused  to  buy  shoddy 
merchandise,  who  continued  to  give 
good  value,  who  did  not  falsify  in 
their  advertising,  are  the  people  to¬ 
day  who  are  in  an  enviable  position. 
They  still  retain  customer  good¬ 
will,  they  have  no  costly  mark- 
downs,  their  stocks  are  clean  and 
they  are  ready  for  Spring  business 
with  it’s  new  styles  and  fabrics. 

We  must  start  the  Spring  season 
right  with  an  intelligent  plan,  a  plan 
that  will  not  only  give  us  complete 
stocks  of  wanted  staples  but  a  plan 
that,  if  adhered  to,  will  keep  new, 
fresh,  style  merchandise  flowing 
through  our  departments  continu¬ 
ously. 

Customer  interest  is  what  we 
want  and  this  can  only  be  had  by 
carrying  the  newest,  smartest 
fabrics,  carefully  selected,  with  but 
one  thought  in  mind,  to  have  what 
our  customers  want  when  they 
want  it.  New,  fashion-riglit  mer¬ 
chandise  cannot  fail  to  keep  custo¬ 
mer  interest,  and  on  that  depends 
our  survival.  Nowhere  is  this  cus¬ 
tomer  interest  of  fashion-rightness 
stressed  more  strongly  than  in  the 
Ready-to-Wear  division.  If  we  sell 
our  fabrics  as  uncut  dresses  rather 
than  as  yardage,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  does  not  behoove  us  to 
dramatize  fashion  appeal  with  the 
same  care  and  consideration  that  is 
given  to  Ready-to-Wear  merchan¬ 
dise.  Customers  for  our  piece  goods 
departments  are  not  wanting,  but 
they  are  not  interested  in  what  our 
departments  offer,  unless  they  are 
up-to-date  fashion-right  depart¬ 
ments. 

Spring  Plans 

Great  care  should  be  given  to 
our  Spring  plan.  Do  not  carry  too 
many  price  lines.  Carry  fewer  lines 
of  plain  fabrics.  Out  of  every  five 
lines  of  plain  fabrics,  you  will  find 
only  two  that  are  in  demand.  Go 


in  for  new  smart  weaves  that  you 
are  certain  will  be  desired.  Stock 
your  new  lines  in  small  cuts,  until 
you  are  sure  the  demand  is  going 
to  last.  If  you  have  a  line  that  is 
not  moving,  get  rid  of  it.  Take 
your  markdowns  early.  Keep  your 
money  working. 

Spring  Lines  Attractive 

The  Spring  lines  have  many  new 
and  interesting  weaves.  Out  of 
those  will  develop  some  certain  best 
sellers. 

There  will  be  lovely  new  cottons 
made  in  tempting  patterns  that  will 
catch  the  eye  of  almost  any  custo¬ 
mer. 

Styling  of  Wash  Fabrics  for 
Spring  looks  extremely  interesting. 

Sheers  in  alluring  patterns, 
broadcloth,  piques,  swisses,  organ¬ 
dies  and  many  smart  sports  weaves 
will  give  you  a  great  opportunity 
to  have  an  unusually  attractive,  as 
well  as  a  profitable  Spring  season. 

The  rayons  are  much  improved 
and  will  play  a  big  part  in  our 
sales  volume,  if  we  select  them  for 
quality  and  style.  Tested  Quality 
synthetic  fabrics  will  give  service 
and  when  sold  intelligently,  will 
be  a  business  getter. 

Woolens,  by  all  indications,  will 
hold  an  important  place  in  Spring 
business.  New  lovely  sheer  woolens 
for  dresses  and  smart  firm  weaves 
for  suits  and  coats.  But  your  selec¬ 
tions  must  be  made  with  care.  De¬ 
livery  dates  must  be  set  soon  enough 
to  meet  early  demands,  for  timeli¬ 
ness  is  as  essential  as  fashion. 

Silks  will  be  difficult  to  merchan¬ 
dise  and  extreme  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  your  selections,  until 
you  are  sure  of  the  fabric  trend. 
Rough  crepes  have  not  proven  al¬ 
together  satisfactory.  They  have 
been  difficult  to  make  in  becoming 
styles  and  the  shrinking  and  stretch¬ 
ing  of  these  fabrics  have  caused 
much  dissatisfaction.  There  is 
much  discussion,  at  this  time,  re¬ 


garding  their  outlook  for  Spring, 
but  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  roughness  will  be  greatly  modi¬ 
fied. 

But  whether  it  be  cotton,  rayons, 
woolens  or  silks,  your  Spring  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  made,  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  uncertain 
season.  Never  more  than  a  15  to  30 
day  supply  should  be  on  your 
counters.  Buy  only  what  you  are 
reasonably  sure  you  can  sell  in  2  to 
4  weeks.  Buy  small  quantities  and 
buy  them  often,  remembering  that 
the  reorders  are  your  pitfalls.  It 
is  generally  the  reorder  that  you 
carry  over  to  the  next  season  that 
increases  your  slow-selling,  ties  up 
your  open-to-buy  and  increases  your 
markdowns,  therefore,  watch  your 
reorders ;  buy  them  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  than  the  original  order. 

Pure  dye  cloths  are  now  priced 
so  reasonably  that  many  depart¬ 
ments  are  eliminating  all  weighted 
fabrics,  where  possible.  Weighted 
cloths,  in  many  stores,  are  only 
carried  in  the  extremely  low  price 
lines. 

In  buying  prints  and  novelties, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  making 
our  selections,  as  most  manufac¬ 
turers  are  trying  to  bring  out  some¬ 
thing  new  and  different  in  designs 
and  color  combinations,  aiming  at 
more  individuality.  Early  prints 
should  be  purchased  in  small  cuts 
and  reordered  with  caution. 

The  Buyer  as  a  Sales  Manager 

Every  buyer  has  two  fundamental 
problems,  one  that  has  to  do  with 
the  merchandise  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  the  other  that  has  to 
do  with  welding  the  people  for 
whom  he  is  responsible  into  a  fric¬ 
tionless  selling  unit,  capable  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  to  customers 
who  will  come  back  for  more.  Thus 
far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  phase.  Let  us  turn  over  to 
the  human  phase,  for  unless  a  buyer 
can  lead  his  group  intelligently,  and 
understandingly,  he  nullifies  all  his 
efforts  as  a  clever  buyer  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  is  a  too  often  neg¬ 
lected  part  of  the  job.  Many  buyers, 
feeling  that  if  they  get  merchandise 
into  the  store,  their  big  job  is  over. 
In  reality,  it  has  only  begun,  for 
a  buyer  as  a  sales  manager  has  first 
to  sell  himself  to  his  people,  second¬ 
ly.  to  sell  the  merchandise  he  has 
brought  in  to  his  people,  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  can  transmit  that  be¬ 
lief  in  the  rightness  and  the  appeal 
of  that  merchandise  to  customers; 
thirdly,  he  must  be  a  coach,  par  ex- 
cellance.  in  selling  and,  fourth,  the 
mechanical  operations  of  his  de- 
(Continued  on  page  1058) 


PROMOTING  A  FABRIC 

Shadows  painted  on  the  background  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  fabric  promo¬ 
tion  window  display. 
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Consumer  Advice  on  Blankets 


The  Caption  says: — 

"Let  cold  winds  blow  and  snowflakes 
fly!  It  is  always  snug  in  the  home 
where  there  are  plenty  of  warm 
blankets". 


Courtesy,  The  Esmond  Blanket  6hop 
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Resume  of  Business  Conditions 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 


Trade  news  has  shown  no  pro¬ 
nounced  change  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  early  December,  except 
for  the  developments  in  the  com¬ 
modity  markets.  As  usual,  indus¬ 
trial  activity  has  fallen  somewhat 
below  that  of  October,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  busiest  month  of  the  au¬ 
tumn.  But  there  had  been  little  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  fall  rise  would 
continue  past  the  usual  peak,  in  view 
of  unemployment  and  the  low  state 
of  farm  purchasing  power,  and  the 
disturbing  fiscal,  foreign  debt  and 
trade  problems.  The  forceful  dem¬ 
onstration  of  our  recuperative  power 
has  brought  business  out  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trough.  But  there  is  no 
basis  for  easy  optimism. 

The  revival  of  the  war  debts 
question  in  a  controversial  and  dis¬ 
turbing  manner,  at  a  time  when  the 
cooperation  of  all  governments  and 
peoples  is  urgently  needed  to 
strengthen  business  confidence  and 
carry  forward  the  improvement 
which  began  last  summer,  has  added 
to  the  confusion  of  the  economic 
situation.  The  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  now  is  to  do  something  con¬ 
structive  to  stabilize  currencies,  im¬ 
prove  world  trade  conditions,  and 
maintain  such  foreign  demand  as 
there  is  for  our  products. 

Commodity  Prices 
The  markets  have  given  prompt 
evidence  of  the  depressing  effects  of 
the  decline  in  sterling  upon  prices. 
About  the  first  of  November  the  fall 
in  commodity  prices  which  had  been 
under  way  since  early  September 
appeared  to  come  to  a  halt,  with  in¬ 
dications  of  greater  firmness  in 
many  of  the  important  staples,  in¬ 
cluding  wheat,  cotton,  hogs  and  the 
non-ferrous  metals.  However,  the 
improvement  was  quickly  checked. 
The  trend  of  the  major  commodities 
since  the  middle  of  November  has 
been  downward.  New  lows  have 
been  made  recently  by  wheat,  cattle, 
silver  and  cocoa ;  and  others  which 
have  dropped  back  to  the  lowest 
levels  since  early  summer  include 
cotton,  silk,  wool,  rubber,  sugar  and 
tin.  The  gains  of  the  feed  grains 
and  hogs  proved  brief  ones.  This 
softening  of  prices  is  plainly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  exchange  disturbance 
and  the  unsettlement  of  confidence. 
To  take  an  outstanding  example. 


wheat  declined  steadily  in  the  face 
of  bullish  news  from  the  winter 
belt  and  reached  an  all-time  low 
point  of  41j4  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
Chicago  market.  The  primary  reas¬ 
on  was  simply  that  with  the  pound 
sterling  dropping,  Canadian  ex¬ 
change  fell  also  and  foreign  buyers 
went  to  Winnipeg,  where  they  could 
buy  grain  more  cheaply. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher’s  Decem¬ 
ber  11th  index  number  of  commod¬ 
ity  prices,  based  on  100  as  the  av¬ 
erage  for  1926,  was  58.7,  which 
compares  with  60.2  a  week  before, 
60.5  two  weeks,  60.4  three  weeks, 
and  60.3  four  weeks  before.  This 
season’s  highest  average  was  63.2, 
on  September  10th.  The  highest  av¬ 
erage  of  the  year  to  date  was  66.3, 
in  the  first  week  of  January.  The 
average  of  June  18,  at  59.3,  was  the 
lowest.  The  highest  average  of  1931 
was  78.5,  in  the  week  ended  Janu¬ 
ary  3 ;  the  66.7  of  December  26th 
was  the  lowest. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  depress¬ 
ion  the  banks  are  in  a  position  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  credit  expansion, 
and  their  excess  reserves  constitute 
a  potent  influence  in  that  direction. 
The  inability  of  the  banks  to  in¬ 
crease  their  loans  and  deposits  cor¬ 
respondingly  has  been  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  outlets  for  bank 
funds  under  the  present  conditions 
of  depression  and  uncertainty. 

Business  Activity  Index 

Business  volume  showed  only  a 
slight  increase  in  the  week  follow¬ 
ing  Thanksgiving,  despite  an  addit¬ 
ional  working  day,  and  was  less  de¬ 
cided  than  in  former  years. 

Freight  loadings  hold  their  seas¬ 
onal  trend,  and  show  signs  of  steadi¬ 
ly  narrowing  the  gap  between  this 
year’s  figures  and  last.  For  the  first 
time  since  1929,  loadings  enjoyed  the 
usual  fall  spurt  this  year,  whereas 
in  1930  and  1931  this  seasonal  swing 
was  absent.  From  this,  some  be¬ 
lieved  that  real  recovery  has  set  in. 
During  the  September  to  October 
rise,  there  was  a  steady  increase 
which  also  was  absent  in  immediate¬ 
ly  previous  years,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  there  was  an  up¬ 
swing  which  was  contrary  to  the 
seasonal  trend. 

Operations  of  steel  mills  have 
shown  a  steady  decline  since  the  first 


week  in  November.  The  average  of 
15j4  per  cent  for  the  week  ended 
December  10  compares  with  16j4 
per  cent  in  the  preceding  week  and 
the  fall  peak  of  20j^  per  cent  in  the 
first  week  of  November.  Current 
activity  is  being  confined  to  such 
seasonal  items  as  stoves,  furnaces, 
tubings,  radiators,  and  repair  ma¬ 
terials. 

Seasonal  recession  in  business  is 
bringing  about  some  increase  in  un¬ 
employment,  according  to  available 
reports.  However,  employment  con¬ 
ditions  are  reported  far  more  stable 
this  winter  than  in  1930  or  1931, 
when  enterprises  of  all  kinds  were 
reducing  personnel  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  declining  business  and  earn¬ 
ings.  The  one  heavy  industrial  line 
which  is  adding  substantially  to  its 
payrolls  is  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

Retail  Sales 

After  a  slight  advance  in  October, 
the  value  of  department  store  sales 
dropped  perceptibly  in  November, 
contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal 
movement,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  This  downward  movement 
has  continued  during  the  early  part 
of  December. 

November  sales  were  20  per  cent 
below  those  of  the  same  month  last 
year,  and  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  one  more 
business  day  in  November  this  year 
the  decline  is  23  per  cent.  For  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  year  the 
drop  was  23  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  declines  in  Novemlier,  com¬ 
pared  with  November,  1931,  after 
making  adjustments  for  the  one  ad¬ 
ditional  day  this  year,  and  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  this  year 
compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1931,  were  given  as  follows: 


Federal 

Reserve  Year 

Districts  November  to  date 
Boston  —21%  —21% 

New  York  — 22  — 21 

Philadelphia  — 20  — 21 

Cleveland  — 26  — 27 

Richmond  — 19  — 19 

Atlanta  — 25  — 24 

Chicago  — 24  — 25 

St.  Louis  — ^23  — ^22 

Minneapolis  — 23  — 22 

Kansas  City  — 23  — 22 

Dallas  —23  —24 

San  Francisco  — 29  — 25 

United  States  — 23  — 23 


Holiday  shopping  is  becoming 
more  active,  with  the  demand  nota¬ 
bly  strong  for  utility  gift  merchan¬ 
dise,  in  the  form  of  wearing  appar- 
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el,  accessories,  and  articles  of  house¬ 
hold  use.  In  staple  merchandise,  re¬ 
ports  show  a  somewhat  uneven 
trend,  due  to  the  unseasonably  mild 
weather  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  which  has  hampered  buy¬ 
ing  of  heavy  blankets,  clothing,  and 
other  merchandise  usually  bought 
freely  at  this  season.  Some  lines  of 
house  furnishings  are  in  better  de¬ 
mand,  and  sales  of  foodstuffs  are 
l)eing  maintained  at  a  good  level. 

From  a  merchandising  standpoint 
the  stores  generally  have  displayed 
caution  in  their  merchandise  com¬ 
mitments.  Probable  best-sellers 
have  been  appraised  carefully  and 
these  lines  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  now  on  the  shelves  and  on 
order. 

Textile  Market 

Prices  generally  continue  on  a 
very  low  and  highly  competitive 
basis  and,  on  some  lines,  have  re¬ 
acted  almost  to  the  low  points  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
gains  were  recently  reported  in  the 
print  cloth  markets  after  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  business  was 
done.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
regulate  production  more  closely, 
especially  in  the  cotton  goods  di¬ 
vision. 

Production  continues  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity  in  rayon  and  cotton  mills. 
Some  gain  is  shown  by  woolen  and 
worsted  mills,  although  new  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  coming  along  slowly. 
Silk  mills  continue  to  show  some 
gains  where  spring  orders  can  be 
secured. 

Many  factors  have  operated  to 
make  buyers  cautious  in  entering 
commitments  for  the  new  year.  Raw 
material  markets  have  not  held  very 
firm,  and  the  effects  of  hesitancy 
in  financial  markets  is  being  felt. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices  as  computed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  shows  a  decrease 
from  October,  1932,  to  November, 
1932,  in  textile  products  from  55.0 
to  53.9,  due  to  declining  prices  for 
clothing,  cotton  goods,  silk  and  ray¬ 
on,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and 
other  textile  products.  The  sub¬ 
group  of  knit  goods  increased  by 
1/lOth  of  one  per  cent. 

Cotton 

Cotton  prices  during  November 
were  steady  to  weaker.  With  a  No¬ 
vember  first  quotation  of  6.10  cents 
per  pound,  the  quotations  rose  to 
6.65  cents  on  November  11th  and 
then  declined  again  to  a  figure  of 
5.80  cents  as  of  November  28th, 
5.75  December  7th  and  6.20  Decem¬ 


ber  14th,  as  compared  with  6.20  De¬ 
cember  16,  1931. 

The  surprising  steadiness  of  the 
cotton  market  in  the  face  of  an  ad¬ 
verse  crop  estimate,  combined  with 
the  strong  demand  recently  for  print 
cloths,  has  brought  a  fair  degree 
of  encouragement  to  the  trade  as  a 
whole.  While  current  quotations 
are  still  very  low,  mills  are  asking 
higher  prices  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  shipment,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  cotton  may  advance  during 
those  months.  Cotton  consumption 
is  still  running  well  ahead  of  last 
season. 

Silk 

Silk  prices  during  November 
were  irregularly  lower,  starting  off 
the  month  at  $1.56  for  13-15  Ja¬ 
pans,  rising  to  a  peak  of  $1.72  on 
the  12th,  and  going  lower  to  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  $1.50  on  November  28th,  but 
reacting  on  December  7th  to  $1.55 
and  on  December  14th  to  $1.60. 

While  some  retail  stores  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  promotions  of  early  or 
“midwinter”  prints,  others  are  clear¬ 
ing  out  accumulations  of  fall-winter 
piece  goods  l)efore  stocking  up  on 
the  new  spring  weaves  and  prints. 
Retailers  so  far  have  not  shown 
their  hand  in  regard  to  the  cloths 
and  patterns  they  will  favor,  buyers 
lieing  much  too  busy  during  the  hol¬ 
iday  season  to  give  any  attention  to 
the  new  lines  l)eing  shown  by  mills 
for  the  following  season. 

Rayon 

The  rate  of  production  by  the 
rayon  industry  in  November  con¬ 
tinued  essentially  at  the  100  per 
cent  reached  in  October.  Interest 


recently  has  practically  centered 
about  iabrics  in  acetate  construction, 
and  the  advance  spring  showings  of 
rayon  materials  already  include  ace¬ 
tate,  and  acetate  and  silk  in  crepe 
constructions. 

Consideration  of  a  rise  in  rayon 
yarn  prices  seems  to  have  been  defi¬ 
nitely  shelved  until  such  time  as  it 
is  considered  more  opportune.  The 
indifference  on  the  part  of  weaving 
mills  to  starting  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  new  season  and  their 
unwillingness  to  make  commitments 
far  in  advance,  makes  any  thought 
of  a  price  rise  seem  very  doubtful 
for  at  least  another  two  months.  The 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  weavers  and 
knitters  is  in  its  turn  a  reflection 
of  the  attitude  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  buyers  who  have 
viewed  initial  openings. 

The  current  period  in  the  wool 
goods  market  differs  radically  in 
many  respects  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  periods  of  recent  years.  While 
mills  at  this  time  last  year  had 
booked  little  business  for  spring 
and  were  closing  plants  rather  than 
accumulate  merchandise,  plants  this 
year  are  still  busy  to  some  extent 
on  materials  for  delivery  in  the  next 
thirty  days. 

A  number  of  looms  are  still  oper¬ 
ating  on  overcoatings.  Other  groups 
of  looms  are  turning  out  tropical 
worsteds  and  flannels  for  delivery 
to  Southern  manufacturers.  In  the 
women’s  wear  division,  mills  are 
still  busily  employed  on  soft-fin¬ 
ished  sports  coatings  and  on  rabbit 
hair  woolens.  Mills  are  also  busy 
turning  out  sample  lengths  for 
buyers  of  women’s  wear  fabrics  who 
are  now  making  up  cruise  and  ad¬ 
vance  spring  collections. 


WotnH(/er 


Cruise  and  Resort  Shop  Promotions  Serve  as  a 
Testing  Laboratory  for  Spring  Styles 
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that  present 


Display  Featuring  the  Men’s  Made- 
to-Order  Department 

The  underlying  idea  is  to  convey 
to  the  spectators  the  same  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  the  new  patterns, 
that  is  reflected  in  the  photographed 
faces. 


Display  of  IVool  Stockings 

The  copy  reads:  “Bless  You” 
and  suggests  warmer  stockings  when 
one  has  a  cold.  The  window  dis¬ 
play  shows  various  price  ranges  and 
qualities  and  patterns. 


Display  of  Shirts,  where  the  big 
news  is  the  low  prices  for  that 
quality. 


H.  Rosenberg,  Display  Manager 
the  M ilitarekiperingsaktiebolaget, 
E.  A.,  one  of  the  largest  stores 


ij,,  unv  uj  triK 

the  country,  has  sent  us  these  phott 
graphs  and  will  be  interested  ^ 
ceiving  pictures  of  American  disPfJ 


widows  which  have  proved  their  so^ 
efficiency,  attd  where  the  main  sain 


points  of  the  merclumdise  have  btt* 
successfully  brought  out.  He  also 
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IVindow  Display  for  the  Ladies’ 
French  Shop 

The  text  says  that  the  department 
demonstrates  the  new  French 
models  at  certain  hours  and  men¬ 
tions  the  names  of  the  original 
French  creators. 


IVindow  Display  for  the  Ladies’ 
French  Shop 

The  photographs  depict  some  of 
the  new  models.  The  materials  are 
the  latest  and  the  text  announces 
the  hours  of  the  fashion  show, 
which  is  an  institution  with  this 


A  Simple,  Yet  Very  Effective 
Display  of  Pullovers,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  models  and  prices. 


^his  to  "come  into  contact  with  the 
’*Plified  fashion  decoration,  which 
2"’  leading  fashion  houses  lately 
^  used  zinth  such  success.”  Origi- 
*d  photographs  with  brief  descrip- 
^  rather  than  other  forms  of  re¬ 
ductions  are  desired.  Display  mati¬ 
ns  vho  are  interested  in  exchang- 
^  photographs  can  send  them  thru 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 


PASSA  PA 

Cl*  AV  DAGA»|«A  I 
&A  VAK.t  OaO  Af. 

fOlO-  Rio  SawT  2^-. 
vJfMOOCT  19'  - 
VTS.i  V.  v:,  ■  ,  - 


FPAHSKA 
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Fresh  Stock,  Displays  and  Dressmaking 

Aids  Make  Piece  Goods  Profitable 

By  E.  C.  BELT 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 

The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


OUR  policy  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  to  maintain 
an  adequate  stock  of  desirable, 
wanted  merchandise  at  all  times, 
keeping  all  merchandise  absolutely 
in  line  with  market  prices.  We 
have,  therefore,  established  confi¬ 
dence  during  the  period  when  many 
stores  have  either  let  their  stock 
run  down  or  have  not  kept  in  pace 
with  the  changing  conditions. 

We  try  to  be  the  first  to  show  the 
newest  and  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  large  departmental  sales.  In 
place  of  them,  we  have  attempted 
to  offer  practical,  attractive,  season¬ 
al  promotions  on  an  individual  item 
on  which  we  make  a  normal  mark¬ 
up. 

We  have,  for  several  years,  main¬ 
tained  a  cutting  and  fitting  service 
in  connection  with  this  department 
which  is  located  on  the  yard  goods 
floor,  in  the  open,  where  our  cus¬ 
tomers  may  see  the  operations  go¬ 
ing  on.  We  have  a  head  fitter,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  department  and 
who  does  all  of  the  fitting.  The 


other  operators  are  all  chosen  for 
their  dressmaking  ability,  and  each 
one  is  capable  of  completing  a  gar¬ 
ment,  although  we  seldom  do  this. 
We  finish  neck  lines,  accommodate 
customers  by  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  difficult  stitching,  and,  at  all 
times,  try  to  regulate  our  prices  so 
that  the  department  will  break  even. 
There  is  no  over-head  charge  for 
the  cutting  and  fitting  service  with 
the  exception  of  salaries,  and  we 
find  we  are  able  to  keep  these  sal¬ 
aries  at  a  minimum  during  these 
times.  We  have  a  permanent  force 
of  four.  This  minimum  staff  is  in¬ 
creased  during  the  busiest  periods 
to  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve. 

We  also  conduct  a  hemstitching 
service  in  connection  with  this  de¬ 
partment,  which  helps  defray  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  entire  operation.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  any  profit  or 
loss  is  credited  or  charged  to  our 
silk  department. 

We  have  surveyed  this  many 
times  in  order  to  determine  its 
value  to  our  customers,  and  each 
time  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 


that  we  would  not  care  to  dispense 
with  it. 

We  make  every  extensive  use  of 
the  handpainted  f>osters  furnished 
us  free  of  charge  by  our  pattern 
publishing  companies,  made  with 
actual  illustrations  of  patterns  we 
have  in  stock,  and  we  find  these 
very  beneficial  in  assisting  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  visualize  the  completion  of 
any  garment. 

We  have  an  open  type  of  depart¬ 
ment  where  practically  all  mer¬ 
chandise  is  displayed  on  tables, 
which  simplifies  choosing  for  our 
customers.  Our  salespeople  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  dis¬ 
play  and  they  are  usually  conscious 
of  the  style  features  of  a  yard  goods 
department.  We  have,  in  recent 
times,  very  greatly  emphasized  line 
and  color  rather  than  price  appeal. 
We  try  to  avoid  the  one  great  evil 
which  we  note  so  many  times  in 
yard  goods  departments,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  larger  centers,  of  having 
in  our  store  obsolete  colors  and 
patterns.  We  take  our  markdowns 
now  and  try  at  all  times  to  be  only 
showing  fresh,  style-right,  desirable 
merchandise. 

We  believe  definitely  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  yard  goods  business  for 
those  stores  that  will  be  in  pace 
with  the  times,  maintain  intelligent 
markups,  keep  stock  liquid  and  ex¬ 
penses  in  line  with  reduced  dollar 
volume,  and  try  to  remember  that 
for  many  years  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  has  been  a  source  of  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit  to  stores. 


Two  Handbooks  for  Buyers — 

The  Merchandise  Control  Manual 

Presenting  the  general  considerations  in  installing  a  system — examples  of 
actual  systems  used  in  different  departments  and  the  use  of  the  records  or  data 
which  the  systems  tabulate. 

Departments  covered  include:  hosiery,  gloves,  leather  goods,  umbrellas, 
jewelry,  silverware,  toilet  goods,  notions,  stationery,  books,  neckwear,  shoes, 
millinery,  corsets,  infants’  wear,  ready-to-wear,  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  piece  goods, 
furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  lamps,  china  and  glassware,  luggage,  toys. 

26  chapters — 321  pages — 89  forms.  To  members — $2.00  a  copy. 

The  Buyer’s  Manual — Second  Edition 

Including  the  material  of  the  first  edition  in  condensed  form  and  ten 
additional  chapters.  A  handbook  covering  practically  every  phase  of  buying  and 
merchandising :  planning — control  —  turnover  —  slow-selling  merchandise  —  price 
lining — markdowns — buying  technique — merchandising  arithmetic — fashion — sales 
promotion — management. 

26  chapters — 310  pages.  To  members — $2.00  a  copy. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from  The  Merchandise  Managers*  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.A. 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Insurance  Against  Loss  Through 
Acts  of  Dishonesty 

PART  III 
By  A.  P.  LANGE 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  discussions  on  insurance  sub¬ 
jects  by  Mr.  Lange,  a  member  of  the  Insurance  Buyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco  and  in  charge  of  Insurance  for 
Hale  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Lange  has  had  many 
years  of  insurance  experience  and  speaks  authoritatively  on 
these  timely  subjects  which  should  be  interesting  to  every 
store  envner  and  insurance  executive.  Another  article  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — The  Editor. 


HE  coverages  known  as — 

1.  Interior  Robbery 

2.  Mercantile  Safe  Burglary 

3.  Messenger  (including  Pay¬ 
master)  Robliery 

4.  Safe  Deposit  Burglary  and 
Robbery 

are  so  closely  connected  that  they 
should  be  studied  as  one  contract, 
designed  to  protect  the  Assured 
against  loss  of  funds  and  property 
through  acts  commonly  known  as 
Burglary  and  Robbery.  They  are 
also  closely  connected  with  Fidelity 
Bonds,  with  which  they  frequently 
contribute  or  conflict  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  claims. 

Obviously,  it  is  advisable,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
dispute  where  it  is  difficult  to  es¬ 
tablish  with  certainty  the  exact  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  loss,  to  have  the 
coverages  written  in  the  same  com¬ 
pany  in  which  the  Fidelity  Bond  is 
written,  but  preferably  no  two 
should  be  in  one  policy  where  a 
breach  of  warranty  may  render  the 
entire  policy  void,  even  though  the 
breach  does  not  effect  the  coverage 
on  which  a  loss  has  been  sustained. 

As  stated,  the  four  forms  of 
coverage  are  designed  to  protect  the 
Assured  against  loss  by  Burglary 
and  Robbery  but  not  by  theft  and 
larceny. 

Protection  Incomplete  from 
Standard  Forms 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  exclu¬ 
sions  in  the  standard  forms  of  poli¬ 
cies  which  leave  the  Assured  un¬ 
protected  even  against  losses  by 
Burglary  and  Robbery ;  certain 
conditions  which  may  so  impair  this 
protection  as  to  make  it  of  little 
value,  all  of  which  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  endorsement,  so  as  to  afford 
the  full  protection  which  the  titles 


on  the  policies  indicate  and  which 
the  Assured  believes  he  is  to  enjoy. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  know 
wherein  the  standard  forms  of  poli¬ 
cies  fall  short  of  affording  full  cov¬ 
erage  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  may  cease  to  operate  as  bind¬ 
ing  obligations  upon  the  insurance 
carrier.  This  known,  it  devolves 
upon  the  Assured  to  secure  such 
endorsements  as  will  transform  the 
“standard”  policy  into  a  contract  of 
indemnity  on  which  he  can  rely  with 
confidence. 

Coverage  Broader 

Rules  for  writing  insurance  on 
funds  against  loss  by  Burglary  and 
Robbery  have  been  materially 
changed  in  recent  years.  The  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  to  broaden  the  cover¬ 
age  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  no 
disappointment  in  case  of  loss.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  examination  of 
policies  secured  through  various 
sources  shows  many  instances  of 
failure  to  secure  the  broader  forms 
of  coverage  which  insurance  carriers 
are  prepared  to  write.  It  also  shows 
considerable  room  for  improvement 
by  the  deletion  of  unfair  or  am¬ 
biguous  provisions  and  clauses  in 
the  “standard”  forms,  prescribed  by 
the  carriers  without  consultation 
with  or  concurrence  in  by  any 
recognized  body  of  policyholders. 
A  notable  exception  to  the  state¬ 
ment  “without  concurrence  in  by 
any  recognized  body  of  policyhold¬ 
ers”  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
policies  issued  to  banks  under  the 
copyright  form  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  which  fre¬ 
quent  reference  will  be  made  in  this 
review. 

Insurance  Clause 
Definitions : 

In  this  clause  the  Company  de¬ 
fines  the  hazard  insured  against, 


coupling  the  definition  with  certain 
conditions  and  exclusions. '  There  is 
no  exact  uniformity  in  the  clauses 
used  by  various  companies,  hence 
the  insuring  clause  in  each  policy 
should  be  analyzed.  In  doing  this, 
it  is  well  to  consider  legal  definitions 
as  well  as  those  set  forth  in  the  in¬ 
suring  clause. 

In  Corpus  Juris  we  note  nature 
and  elements  of  the  offense.  At 
common  law  Burglary  is  a  felony 
and  it  is  an  offense  against  the  habi¬ 
tation,  not  against  the  property.  The 
following  are  the  essential  elements 
of  the  offense  at  common  law:  (1) 
A  breaking,  (2)  and  entry,  (3)  of 
the  dwelling  house  (4)  of  another, 
(5)  in  the  night-time,  (6)  with  in¬ 
tent  to  commit  a  felony  therein. 

Under  statutes.  There  is  probably 
no  jurisdiction  in  which  statutes  are 
not  now  in  force  extending  the 
offense  of  Burglary  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon-law  definition.  In  most  juris¬ 
dictions  it  has  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  breaking  and  entering 
shops,  warehouses,  and  other  prem¬ 
ises. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

The  Statutes  of  this  state  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  provide:  Robbery  defined — 
Robbery  is  the  felonious  taking  of 
personal  property  in  the  possession 
of  another,  from  his  person  or  im¬ 
mediate  presence,  and  against  his 
will,  accomplished  by  means  of 
force  or  fear. 

The  fear  mentioned  in  the  last 
section  may  be  either:  (1)  The  fear 
of  an  unlawful  injury  to  the  person 
or  property  of  the  person  robbed, 
or  of  any  relative  of  his  or  member 
of  his  family;  or,  (2)  the  fear  of  an 
immediate  and  unlawful  injury  to 
the  person  or  property  of  any  one 
in  the  company  of  the  person  robbed 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery. 

Burglary  defined — Every  person 
who  enters  any  house,  room,  apart¬ 
ment,  tenement,  shop,  warehouse, 
store,  mill,  barn,  stable,  outhouse  or 
other  building,  tent,  vessel,  rail¬ 
road,  car,  mine,  or  any  under¬ 
ground  portion  thereof,  with  intent 
to  commit  grand  or  petit  larceny, 
or  any  felony,  is  guilty  of  burglary. 

Ambiguous  Clauses: 

As  stated.  Burglary  and  Robbery 
policies  are  replete  with  unfair  and 
ambiguous  clauses,  which  will  be 
set  forth  herein  in  detail.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  Companies  will 
contend  that  while  this  may  be  true, 
they  seldom  take  advantage  of  such 
clauses.  This  answer  begs  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  presence  in  the  con¬ 
tracts  of  these  clauses,  especially 
ambiguous  clauses,  is  a  contradic- 
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tion  of  the  admonition  to  “Read  clause  should  be  amended  to  pro-  insurance  to  pro  rate  in  payment 
your  Policy”  and  of  the  statement  vide  that  the  Assured  shall  have  of  loss.  In  one  case,  however,  other 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  the  right,  after  having  first  been  re-  insurance  must  be  reported  to  the 
leading  Pacific  Coast  insurance  imbursed  in  full  for  his  own  loss.  Company  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
journal:  to  designate  in  what  order  losses  vision:  “If  other  insurance  is  car- 

“ Insurance  is  a  contract.  It  is  are  to  be  paid,  in  case  the  aggregate  ried  against  a  loss  covered  by  this 
not  a  sentimental  promise.  The  of  all  losses  exceeds  the  insurance.  Policy  .  .  .  due  notice  of  such 
policy  is  printed  and  written  evi-  Under  the  Paymaster  Robbery  other  insurance  when  effected  must 
dence  of  an  agreement  between  the  policy,  the  insurance  "is  extended  to  be  given  to  the  Company  and  en- 
parties — and  this  agreement  the  in-  cover  loss  by  Robbery  of  money  dorsed  in  writing  hereon.” 
sured  must  be  prepared  to  abide  and  checks  which  have  been  dis¬ 
hy,  however  different  his  memory  of  tributed  to  the  Assured’s  employ-  Warranties: 
it  may  be.  It  is,  therefore,  impera-  ee(s)  by  the  custodian  as  payment  , 

tive  that  the  insured  fully  under-  of  salary  or  wages,  provided  that  As  m  all  contracts  ot  J>isura  , 

stand  his  insurance  policy  condi-  such  loss  occurs  inside  the  Assured’s  h  must  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  e 

tions.”  premises  on  the  same  day  the  em-  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  with 

Interior  Robbery,  Safe  Burglary  ployee(s)  which  have  been  robbed  reference  to  warranties,  ^ 

and  Messenger  Robbery  having  cer-  were  paid  and  further  provided  that  breach  of  warranty  renders  t  e 
tain  points  in  common,  it  will  con-  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  robbery  whole  contract  void  at  the  option 

serve  time  by  considering  at  one  or  attempted  robbery  of  the  As-  of  the  insurance  carrier,  regardless 

time  points  applicable  to  all  of  these  sured’s  custodian.”  Inasmuch  as  no  whether  or  not  such  breacn  ex- 
three  clauses  of  coverage.  additional  premium  is  charged  for  isted  at  the  time  of,  or  in  any  way 

so  extending  the  insurance,  no  contributed  to  the  occurpence  o 
Items  luid  Interests  Covered:  reasonable  exception  can  be  taken  the  event  causing  the  loss,  or  in- 

,  .  „  „  .  to  the  limitations  contained  in  the  creased  the  amount  thereof. 

In  practically  all  policies  ex-  clause,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  Declarations  made  part  of  the 

ammed  the  language  was  sufficiently  probably  come  P^Hcy  and  frequently  prepared  by 

broad  to  include  all  funds  and  construction  of  the  the  broker  or  agent  through  whom 

securities  which  the  Assured  might  »erms  nf  the  endnr«;ement  the  policy  is  secured  and  seldom 

hold,  re^rdless  of  ownership,  but  "  '  ^  enaorsemeni.  receiving  the  degree  of  attention  by 

in  some  instances  no  provision  was  Premises:  the  Assured  which  their  importance 

made  to  extend  the  policy  to  cover  t,  •  j  c  j  •  o  r  demands,  are  usually  made  war- 

funds  or  securities  merely  held  for  ^  remises  as  defined  m  Safe  ranties,  of  which  the  following  will 

safe  keeping  and  where  the  Assured  Interior  Robbery  serve  as  illustrations : 

has  no  legal  responsibility.  In  only  l^hcies  shall  juean  the  interior  of  consideration  of  —  Dollars 

rare  instances  did  the  policies  ex-  that  portion  of  the  building  desig-  premium  and  of  the  Declarations 
amined  cover  jewelry  and  like  lasted  m  Item  •  •  •  •  of  the  Declara-  hereinafter  contained  which  the 
property  for  the  safety  of  which  tions,  occupied  solely  by  the  As-  Assured  warrants  to  be  true.” 
the  Assured  might  be  legally  liable,  sored  in  conducting  his  business.”  jjj  some  policies  this  clause  is 

While  broad  coverage  is  desir-  Apparently,  therefore,  joint  occu-  strengthened  to  read:  “Which  the 
able,  it  can  ojierate  against  the  pancy  is  a  bar  to  recovery,  if  the  Assured  warrants  to  be  full,  cont- 
Assured  in  cases  where,  as  is  true  insured  against  is  committed  in  pi^fg  and  true.” 
in  most  policies,  the  policy  contains  portion  of  a  building  not  occu-  jji  order  that  the  Assured  may 

the  provision:  solely  by  the  Assured,  as  understand  the  consequences  of  a 

“Property  Not  Owned  by  As-  ^•‘-'curs  m  many  large  retail  estab-  breach  of  warranty,  the  specific 
sured — In  no  event  shall  this  iiolicy  ishments  where  the  safe  is  located  statement  is  sometimes  made  that 
cover  any  money,  securities  or  mer-  ^  floor  used  in  part  for  office  “any  breach  by  the  Assured  of  any 
chandise  unless  it  is  owned  by  the  purposes  and  in  part  by  concession-  agreement,  condition  or  warranty 
Assured  or  is  held  by  him  as  bailee  clause  is  unfair  and  forming  a  part  of  this  Policy  will 

or  in  trust  or  on  commission  or  for  entirely  or  invalidate  any  claim  hereunder.” 

safe  keeping  or  as  collateral  for  uulhfied  by  stating  in  the  Declara-  No  instance  has  been  found  where 

indebtedness  to  the  Assured,  or  is  that  the  premises  may  not  be  provision  has  been  made  that  breach 

held  by  the  Assured  in  any  capacity  pccupied  solely  by  the  Assured  dur-  of  warranty  shall  suspend  the  in- 
that  would  render  him  liable  to  the  policy  term.  surance  only  while  such  breach  shall 

owner  thereof  for  such  loss  or  Hours  of  Coverage'  continue,  a  provision  which  is  corn- 

damage  as  is  covered  hereby.  In  the  ^  ®  ‘  monly  found  in  fire  policies.  On 

event  of  a  claim  hereunder  for  loss  Safe  Burglary  policies  cover  dur-  the  contrary,  in  some  instances  it  is 
or  damage  to  property  held  in  any  iug  the  full  24  hours  of  each  day;  specifically  stated  that,  in  the  event 
such  capacity  by  the  Assured,  the  Interior  Robbery  from  7  A.M.  to  of  a  breach  of  warranty,  the  insur- 
Company  may  adjust  such  loss  or  12  Midnight;  Messenger  Robbery  ance  shall  “cease.” 
damage  either  with  the  Assured  or  from  7  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  Both  the  The  point  (and  it  is  an  import- 
with  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  Interior  Robbery  and  Messenger  ant  one)  is  that  a  breach  of  war- 
property  and  payment  of  such  losses  Robbery  can  be  extended,  at  an  ranty  renders  the  policy  void,  re- 
or  damage  to  such  owner  or  owners  additional  charge,  to  cover  during  gardless  of  when  the  breach  oc- 
shall  constitute  a  full  satisfaction  additional  hours  up  to  the  full  24  curred  or  whether  or  not  it  existed 
of  any  claim  made  by  the  Assured  hours  of  each  day.  at  time  of  loss.  This  emphasizes 

for  such  loss  or  damage.”  ^  ,  .  the  objection  to  combining  more 

As  payments  to  others  than  the  insurance:  one  class  of  coverage  in  one 

Assured  may  leave  the  Assured  Other  insurance  is  almost  uni-  form. 

partially  or  wholly  unprotected,  the  versally  permitted,  all  concurrent  {Continued  on  page  1050) 
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Coin-Device  Automatic 

Merchandising — What  it  Offers 

By  HARRY  W.  ALEXANDER 

H.  IV.  Alexander  Company,  Sales  Engineers,  New  York 

- ■ - 


A  GOOD  deal  of  thought  has 
been  given  these  past  two  or 
three  years  to  coin-device  au¬ 
tomatic  merchandising  and  I  am 
often  asked,  “Can  a  department 
store  obtain  a  complete  equipment 
of  machines  suitable  for  its  use?’’ 
The  answer  is  “no’’.  A  store  can 
buy,  lease,  rent  or  give  a  concession 
to  different  kinds  of  machines  but 
there  is  no  complete,  uniform  store 
equipment  company.  Machines  are 
being  designed  now  which  are  better 
fitted  for  general  store  use  than  ever 
before — units  that  fit  into  all  re¬ 
quirements  and  have  forms  which 
meld  into  an  average  store’s  equip¬ 
ment. 

Still  Pioneering 

Up  to  this  year,  I  might  say,  the 
development  of  machines  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  inventors,  mechanics, 
manufacturers  and  stock  promoters 
rather  than  merchants  and  designers. 
Now  the  picture  is  changing.  The 
important  place  of  machine  selling 
is  being  recognized  and  merchants 
want  to  know  all  they  can  about  it. 
There  are  no  real  research  files.  It 
is  a  pioneer  path. 

The  coin  machine  industry  in 
America  is  really  forty  years  old 
but  most  of  these  years  have  been 
devoted  to  penny  vending  machines, 
amusement  games,  “chance”  ma¬ 
chines,  outside  weighing  scales  and 
other  units  than  an  operation  such 
as  would  interest  a  department 
store.  Besides,  the  stores  have  been 
running  along  with  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  succeeding — not  making 
a  lot  of  money  perhaps — but  getting 
along  pretty  well,  without  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  coin  machine  selling.  It 
looked  too  difficult.  Too  many  prob¬ 
lems  to  consider,  the  ground  was 
too  new,  so  why  worry. 

Now,  with  expense  of  selling 
reaching  into  the  thirties  in  percent 
of  sales,  the  question  of  machine 
selling  is  becoming  one  worth  con¬ 
sidering  on  the  part  of  store  execu¬ 
tives. 

Let  me  spike  one  gun  right  here. 
In  my  opinion  coin-device  selling 
will  not  save  labor  or  reduce  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  Such  vending  devices 
are  “convenience”  machines  to  build 


gross  sales  at  a  profit.  Any  plea 
that  they  will  save  labor — for  years 
to  come — is  taking  the  wrong  angle. 
And,  besides,  quite  frankly,  the 
American  public  will  not  particularly 
welcome  labor  saving  devices  with 
millions  out  of  work.  But  such  ma¬ 
chines  do  increase  sales.  There  are 
dozens  of  places  around  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  where  the  existence  of 
vending  machines  with  the  right 
kind  of  merchandise  would  be  of 
real  convenience  to  customers  and 
the  sales  made  by  such  machines 
would  add  to  the  total  sales  of  the 
store  rather  than  detract  from  sales 
made  by  clerks. 

Most  important,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  such  machines  make  sales  where 
a  clerk  could  not  be  afforded,  to 
have  standing  around  waiting  for  an 
odd  customer.  The  machines  can  be 
placed  in  otherwise  unused  spots 
where  there  would  be  no  room  for  a 
clerk — or  where  any  sort  of  counter 
would  be  in  the  way. 

Necessary  Requirements 

The  question  of  the  display  of 
the  goods  and  other  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  to  make  it  convenient 
for  customers  to  buy  from  these  ma¬ 
chines  are: 

(1)  The  articles  must  be  packed 
ready  to  take  away  or  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  spot. 

(2)  To  sell  best,  the  merchandise 
should  have  a  consumer  de¬ 
mand  built  up  through  suffi¬ 
cient  advertising  to  sell  it¬ 
self. 

(3)  The  articles  should  be  small 
enough  so  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  can  fit  into  a  machine  of 
reasonable  size. 

(4)  No  easily  perishable  goods, 
subject  to  climatic  changes  in 
temperature,  or  merchandise 
selling  at  more  than  50  cents 
should  be  considered. 

(5)  The  articles  to  be  sold  must 
be  standardized. 

Get  Plus  Sales 

Recently,  one  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  magazines  asked  me  whether 
coin  machines  were  labor  savers. 


The  unusually  intelligent  interview¬ 
er  had  that  belief  when  she  arrived. 

It  seemed  an  obvious  fact.  We  went 
over  the  subject  m  detail.  I  had 
her  look  through  my  tile,  then  she 
went  away,  and  ’phoned  later  say¬ 
ing,  "1  can  see  the  right  angle  now 
— machines  get  the  plus  sales  and  in 
that  way  make  prohts — not  by  sav¬ 
ing  money”. 

Consider,  for  instance,  a  drink 
vending  machine  in  a  basement — an 
attractive  machine  which  would 
harmonize  with  the  other  equipment 
and  would  take  up  pernaps  30 
square  inches  of  space.  Such  a  ma¬ 
chine  could  go  unutr  stair  locations, 
or  at  the  end  of  counters  or  near 
elevators  and  by  purveying  a  clean, 
wholesome,  ice-cold  orange  or  grape 
drink  for  a  nickle  or  a  uime,  could 
take  in,  say,  $25  to  $35  a  day,  or 
more  or  less.  This  can  be  $l5  to 
$20  gross  profit.  Such  machines  on 
big  sale  days  might  easily  sell  400 
or  500  drinks  at  a  nickle  or  a  dime, 
depending  on  size  ot  the  cup,  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  drink,  etc.,  and  make  worth 
while  profit,  especially  if  ten  or  so 
machines  (depending  on  size  of 
store)  were  scattered  about  the 
store. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  9  out 
10  persons  are  thirsty  most  of  the 
time  but  they  will  not  walk  twenty 
feet  for  a  drink.  The  profits  could 
run  into  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
and  from  perhaps  two  and  a  half 
feet  of  odd  space  here  and  there.  If 
a  clerk  were  added,  more  space 
would  be  needed;  more  supervision, 
and  the  profits  would  go  into  labor 
expense,  so  that  the  matter  would 
perhaps  be  dropped.  Besides,  the 
customer  likes  to  approach  a  ma¬ 
chine  alone,  and  do  his  or  her  shop¬ 
ping  without  assistance  or  questions 
once  in  a  while.  Just  a  quiet  little 
drink.  The  mechanism  (such  as 
with  autodrink  units)  or  illumina¬ 
tion  attracts  the  children,  too, 
whereas  a  counter  and  setup  is  just 
like  any  other  setup — there  isn’t  the 
novelty. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
what  drink  and  candy  machines, 
cigarette  units,  and  apple  venders 
mean  to  employes  who  go  to  rest 
rooms.  Just  a  chance  at  a  snack,  or 
a  “whiff”  (where  smoking  is  al¬ 
lowed),  or  a  bite  at  noon  hour,  or 
a  thirst  quencher  “in  between 
times.”  They  will  appreciate  it  and 
you  will  gain  profits.  You  can  turn 
these  profits  into  the  employes’  fund 
if  you  wish.  This  increases  machine 
sales, — or  let  it  go  to  a  worthy  char¬ 
ity.  I  was  in  a  store  the  other  day 
where  two  apple  venders  sell  an 
average  of  apples  a  day  at  5c 
each;  not  bad.  This  is  $9  a  day 
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gross  and  jicrhaps  $5  profit  for 
some  good  cause. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  vending  machines  can  be  used 
to  sample  well  known  products  in 
the  grocery  department,  or  per¬ 
fumes,  etc.  Drop  a  penny  or  nickle 
or  a  dime  and  get  a  sample.  Cus¬ 
tomers  will  do  that  but  might  expect 
the  sample  free  from  a  clerk.  More 
profit — and  still  giving  service. 

I  have  mentioned  “nickle  or 
dime”  perhaps  rather  off  hand  in 
this  article  and  also  the  amount  of 
sales,  such  as  number  of  soft 
drinks,  which  might  be  sold  by  a 
vender.  It  all  depends  on  the  store, 
the  machine  locations  in  the  store, 
the  type  of  equipment,  the  ease  of 
use,  the  quality  of  product  sold,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  dispenser,  etc. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons, 
if  not  properly  solved,  which  mili¬ 
tate  against  top  profits.  Sometimes 
a  machine  can  be  moved  ten  feet 
and  become  a  profit  producer 
whereas  it  might  get  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  money  ten  feet  away. 

Everyone  knows  the  free  service 
problem  of  the  department  store 


and  asks  where  it  will  end?  Some 
stores  will  find  they  can  install 
attractive  coin  device  bundle  check¬ 
ers  at  odd  corners  in  the  store  and 
take  in  many  dimes  which  mount 
into  dollars — net.  These  are  placed 
by  one  large  company  on  a  percent¬ 
age  basis.  Many  hurried  customers 
would  rather  pay  a  dime  than  take 
an  elevator  several  floors  to  get  free 
checking. 

I  was  amazed  recently  by  seeing 
a  fine  development  of  machines  to 
sell  cakes,  bread  and  small  pies. 
They  would  range  along  some  wall 
space  in  the  grocery  department  of 
a  store.  One  must  watch  wastage 
here,  but  the  owners  have  a  novel 
plan. 

A  great  many  questions  by  store 
executives  deal  with  these  problems : 

1.  What  is  the  most  popular  form 
of  vending  machine  (1)  one 
which  may  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  and  have  a 
display  space  all  around,  or  (2) 
one  that  may  be  fastened  to  the 
wall,  or  (3)  placed  on  a 
counter  or  shelf,  or  (4)  shoved 
against  the  wall? 


I^eep  Wip  Ciiat 
Peauttful 
Cusitom  of 
(ittims  •  *  * 

Christmas  giving  this  year  will  mean  more 
than  ever  before.  You  can  bring  sunshine 
and  happiness  Into  hearts  and  homes  by 
giving  generously.  Make  this  the  finest, 
biggest  Christmas  you  ever  had.  Give  prac¬ 
tical,  useful  gifts  that  will  fill  real  needs. 
Many  who  have  never  known  want  before, 
are  this  year  in  need  of  simple  material  com¬ 
forts  that  your  wise  and  thoughtful  giving 
can  provide.  Surely  this  of  all  years  is  one 
that  calls  us  back  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  Christian  purpose  for  which  it 
stands.  Let  no  one  say,  “We  are  giving  no 
presents  this  year.” 


2.  Where  can  I  buy  vending  ma¬ 
chines  ? 

3.  What  machines  are  best  suited 
for  a  store? 

4.  Should  machines  be  located 
anywhere  but  in  basement  or 
waiting  rooms? 

5.  Will  employes  think  machines 
are  taking  places  of  clerks  and 
how  do  you  overcome  that 
possible  objection  if  it  has  ever 
come  up? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between 
coin-device  merchandising  and 
automatic  selling? 

7.  What  stores  have  been  success¬ 
ful  with  coin  machines? 

8.  What  percent  of  sales  is  ordin¬ 
arily  paid  for  cashiering  and 
stocking  merchandise  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  ? 

9.  What  is  the  normal  life  of  a 
vending  machine? 

10.  Should  we  buy  units,  or  lease 
them,  or  let  them  in  on  a  con- 
cessionair  basis? 

11.  How  about  scales?  Where  is 
the  best  location  for  them? 
Near  an  entrance  or  an  exit? 
In  waiting  room  ?  Employes 
room?  Do  they  belong  at  all? 

12.  Are  there  slug  proof  machines? 

13.  What  are  best  sellers — Sc — 
10c — or  25c  machines? 

14.  Where  can  I  buy  fashion  ma¬ 
gazine  vending  machines? 

15.  What  are  most  profitable  types 
of  machines? 

16.  Can  a  “class”  store  use  ven¬ 
ders? 

17.  Can  I  rent  a  machine  for 
changing  money  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  booths  as  a  service  to 
my  customers? 

Coin-device  sellers  can  and  should 
produce  more  profit  per  square  foot 
than  any  similar  space  in  the  store. 
I  believe  that  literally  thousands  of 
dollars  can  be  profited  by  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  through  coin-device 
automatic  merchandising  units.  But 
go  slow.  There  are  pitfalls.  There 
is  a  lot  of  bunk  in  the  business. 
There  should  be  no  complete  auto¬ 
matic  departments  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  lot  of  good  design  is 
needed  for  machines.  There  will  be 
new  machines  in  1933  which  will 
far  surpass  anything  to  date  so 
don’t  leap  into  equipment  purchases. 
It  is  a  new  industry.  It  requires 
good  engineering,  designing  and 
merchandising  knowledge  to  make  it 
highly  successful  and  to  avoid  losses 
where  profits  should  exist.  The 
idea  is  here  to  stay  and  growing 
fast ! 


A  Cooperative  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tisement  which  stores  in  one  com¬ 
munity  have  been  using  with 
marked  success. 


22nd  Annual  Convention — January  16  to  20 
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N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Color  Card  Committee 
Makes  Selections  for  Spring 


For  the  third  consecutive  sea¬ 
son,  the  Color  Coordination 
Committee  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  rep¬ 
resenting  leading  department  and 
specialty  stores  and  central  buying 
offices  in  New  York  City,  has  adopt¬ 
ed  basic  ensemble  colors  for  Spring. 

The  ten  Coat  and  Suit  shades 
chosen  were  selected  after  weeks  of 
deliberation  and  investigation,  and 
only  when  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  colors  were  available  in  the 
lines  of  leading  fabric  and  leather 
goods  manufacturers,  were  final  se¬ 
lections  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Color  Card  is  to  interpret  a  nation¬ 
wide  viewpoint,  since  the  opinions 
expressed  around  the  conference 
table  were  the  reactions  from  the 
hundreds  of  stores  throughout  the 
country  served  by  the  firms  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  committee.  By  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the 
outstanding  basic  colors  which  the 
committee  believes  will  be  favored 
by  consumers  for  Spring  volume 
selling,  store  stocks  can  be  mater¬ 
ially  reduced  and  yet  carry  complete 
assortments  of  the  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Strictly  high  fashion  colors  have 
been  omitted,  as  were  shades  that 
should  be  bought  only  in  small  lots 
— or  not  at  all — by  department 
stores. 

At  no  time  has  it  been  so  import¬ 
ant  to  key  customer  ensembling 
about  a  few  volume  colors,  both  as 
an  economic  merchandising  necessi¬ 
ty  and  as  an  aid  to  customers  who 
desire  the  correct  color  relationship 
in  the  different  items  of  their  appar¬ 
el  and  accessories. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  tecause 
of  climatic  and  seasonal  variations, 
to  designate  the  relative  importance 
of  these  colors,  the  Committee  antic¬ 
ipates  that  the  shades  shown  on  this 
card  will  be  the  most  important  ones 
to  consider  as  basic  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  color  families,  and  will  be  fav¬ 
ored  in  about  the  following  ])ro]X)r- 
tions  for  selling  up  to  Easter : 


Blue  35% 

Black  30 

Biege,  Greige  and  Tan  20 
Grey  6 

Brown  4 

Rust,  Green,  Red  and 
other  colors  5 


100% 


The  colors  selected  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  upon  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  based  their  selection  of 
these  particular  shades  are  briefly : 

No.  1 — Corsair  Blue.  This  is  a 
blue  that  is  well  distributed  and 
which  has  been  used  to  match  leath¬ 
ers  in  both  bags  and  shoes.  It  is  a 
good  color  in  all  sizes,  as  well  as  a 
true  blue  shade,  easy  to  match  and 
economical  to  work  with. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  women 
have  some  accessories  in  true  dark 
blue,  which  was  worn  last  Spring 
and  this  Fall,  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  will  expect  some  new  Spring 
colors  in  the  blues  which  they  can 
coordinate  with  the  accessories  they 
already  have. 

It  is  especially  good,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  easily  coordinated, 
etc.,  but  because  it  has  carry-over 
value  from  last  season  and  less  sales 
resistance,  as  well  as  being  more 
generally  becoming  than  some  of 
the  more  purplish  and  hyacinth  blues. 

No.  2 — American  Woolen  Blue, 
chosen  because  of  its  appeal  to 
young  women,  is  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  and  acceptable  to  juniors  11 
to  17  sizes,  and  misses  sizes  12  to  18. 
It  is  a  brighter  than  navy  blue,  yet 
a  good  staple,  true  blue,  appealing 
more  to  young  women,  who  wear 
brighter  colors  than  to  mature 
women. 

No.  3 — Twill  Blue  stresses  a  high 
/fashion  note  forecasted  by  Paris 
’  for  Spring  suits,  as  well  as  coats, 
and  is  a  type  of  blue  which  is  used 
by  the  better  houses.  It  is  a  classic 
shade  of  blue  that  is  always  chosen 
by  conservative  women  of  all  ages 
for  tailored  suits  or  as  a  background 
for  bright  colored  prints,  etc.  It  is 
also  good  for  women’s  garments, 
sizes  36  to  46.  Chosen  hy  smart, 
conservative  women  who  like  more 
‘■•’btle  rather  than  obvious  colors. 
It  is  also  the  best  color  for  high 
fashion  worsteds,  which  are  coming 
into  the  fashion  picture. 

No.  4 — Sports  Blue,  which  is  a 
vivid  yet  practical,  wearable  shade 
that  will  combine  well  with  brown, 
red,  green,  beige,  grey,  and  the 
whole  gamut  of  colors  that  will  be 
used  in  spo’^ts  costumes. 

No.  5 — WoUiut  Tail  Beige.  This 
is  a  verv  smart  shade  in  a  rather 
neutral  beige  tone.  It  looks  well 
with  every  complexion,  and  is  neu¬ 
tral  enough  to  combine  smartly,  be¬ 
comingly  and  economically  with 
other  colors.  It  is  a  shade  used  last 


year,  and  can  easily  be  ensembled 
with  all  hues,  as  well  as  with  the 
brown  shades  which  will  carry  over. 

No.  6 — Sawdust  Tan  Biege.  This 
is  a  practical  shade  of  tan,  and  is 
considered  a  staple  shade  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  South  and  Middle  West,  because 
it  appeals  to  practical  minded  cus¬ 
tomers,  especially  women,  rather 
than  to  the  high  styled  trade. 

No.  7 — Mothwing  Natural  Beige, 
is  the  newest  beige  tone  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  Paris.  This  natural  shade 
will  be  very  strong  in  the  Paris 
Spring  colors  for  both  early  and 
late  Spring  street  costumes,  and  for 
sport  costumes.  It  is  a  shade  that 
will  combine  easily  and  smartly  with 
everything. 

No.  8 — Gorham  Grey.  This  type 
of  grey  has  gained  considerable 
fashion  momentum  this  Fall. 

No.  9 — Men’s  Wear  Grey,  is  a 
medium  dark  grey.  A  Spring  ox¬ 
ford  effect  suggesting  a  men’s  wear 
grey  for  flannel,  hairy  fabrics,  and 
tailored  suits. 

No.  10 — Mascara  Brown,  a  medi¬ 
um  caramel  sort  of  brown,  used 
largely  for  Spring,  while  the  dark 
brown  is  considered  best  for  accent 
or  combination. 

The  members  of  the  Color  Coor¬ 
dination  Committee,  who  cooper¬ 
ated  in  selecting  the  Basic  Spring 
Ensemble  Colors,  are: 

Vactor  T.  Chambers,  Chairman, 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp., 
A.  G.  Jarvis, 

The  Edw.  Malley  Company, 
Victor  Ziminsky, 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co., 

P.  J.  Lundgren, 

Cavendish  Trading  Co., 

Marcia  Connor, 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp., 
Ruth  Eyster, 

Weill  &  Hartman, 

May  Fowler, 

Associated  Merchandising  Corp., 
Rose  Glemby, 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate, 
Katherine  Casey, 

Katherine  Casey  Fashion  Service 
Helen  McNiece, 

Syndicate  Trading  Corp., 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Roberts, 

B.  Altman  &  Co., 

Miss  J.  Schey, 

Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer, 

Ruth  Waltz, 

Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co., 

T.  L.  Blanke, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards 
may  be  secured  from  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Division,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  soon. 
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PROMO  T  I  MO  the  store 

- - - ■ - - - 

List  ” Clearances”  Second  on  Your 
January  Sales  Calendar 


TO  a  number  of  stores  January  is  a  month  for  a 
series  of  spasmodic  clearances  and  reductions. 
The  promotional  program  for  the  month  is  often 
a  hit  or  miss  affair  and  the  response  is  much  the  same. 

January  is  a  price — and  a  volume  month  for  those 
stores  that  go  out  after  the  business.  It  calls  for  care¬ 
ful  preparation;  not  so  much  long  range  planning  as 
well-balanced  planning  of  both  special  sales  events  and 
clearances.  But  many  stores  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
January  as  an  inventory  and  clearance  month,  disre¬ 
garding  the  volume  possibilities  of  carefully  planned 
sales  events  of  specially 
purchased  merchandise. 

The  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion  wants  to  parade 
many  buyers’  mistakes 
before  the  eyes  of  the 
buying  public ;  their  war- 
cry  being  “let’s  get  rid 
of  this  and  that  before 
inventory’’  —  and  the 
storeowner  draws  a  red 
pencil  through  “open  to 
buy,’’  demanding  inven¬ 
tories  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  then  hop¬ 
ing  too  optimistically  to 
achieve  a  high  turnover 
without  having  the  mer¬ 
chandise  his  customers 
want. 

It  is  vitally  essential,  of 
course,  to  get  rid  of  any 
undersirable  merchandise 
or  any  winter  style  mer¬ 
chandise  which  will  not 
sell  later,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  a  clear¬ 
ance  appeal  alone  will  not  produce  maximum  volume. 
It  is  obvious  that  business  will  fall  off  greatly  if  stocks 
are  incomplete  and  do  not  meet  customer  requirements. 
Whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  obtain  volume  with  in¬ 
complete  stocks,  it  results  in  a  loss  of  good-will,  a  high 
advertising  Expense  and  a  demoralized  spirit  among 
the  selling  staff  of  the  organization. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  man  to  exert  pressure  on  buyers  to  make  every 
effort  to  supply  the  natural  needs  of  the  customers. 
First,  analyze  these  needs,  find  out  what  the  customers 
will  be  thinking  of,  doing  and  preparing  for  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  decide  what  merchandise  they  will  need  to  be 
properly  equipped  to  enjoy  these  events — then  draw 
up  a  constructive  selling  plan  for  the  month. 

Macy’s  January  Campaign 
Last  year,  Macy’s  conducted  a  consumer-planned 
campaign  during  this  month.  It  will  be  remembered  that 


the  items  selected  for  this  event  resulted  from  the 
findings  of  a  consumer  survey  made  by  trained  investi¬ 
gators  who  interviewed  over  20,000  consumers.  The 
sales  possibilities  of  January  were  far  too  important 
to  make  this  a  clearance  month,  as  this  store  rightfully 
figured.  The  campaign  was  very  successful  and  was 
copied  in  many  other  localities. 

A  similar  plan  can  be  adopted  in  any  year.  Through 
the  dramatization  of  a  month  usually  considered  as 
one  loaded  with  sales  resistance,  whatever  buying  in¬ 
terest  exists  can  surely  be  attracted  to  your  store. 

An  Intensive  Drive 
Needed 

Items  of  practical  na¬ 
ture  and  popular  appeal 
will  furnish  the  back¬ 
bone  of  your  business  in 
January.  Low  prices 
have  been  and  still  will 
be  the  major  appeal  to 
use  in  this  month.  In 
fact  many  special  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  made 
solely  for  promotional 
purposes.  People  are 
educated  to  look  for  bar¬ 
gains  during  January 
and  if  the  store  is  to  get 
its  share  of  the  business, 
each  day’s  advertisement 
must  contain  a  good  buy¬ 
ing  reason  to  attract  next 
day  response.  Clearances 
and  the  stock  houseclean¬ 
ing  should  be  planned 
with  the  same  thorough¬ 
ness  as  in  the  case  of 
special  events.  It  is  imperative  to  plan  an  intensive 
sales  drive  for  January.  In  the  average  store,  this 
month  represents  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  year’s  sales 
— which  is  not  so  far  below  the  sales  percentage  of 
March,  May  or  June.  During  this  month,  dominating 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  (1)  departmental  sales 
events,  (2)  departmental  clearances,  (3)  new  fashion 
promotions  and  (4)  storewide  clearances. 

Maximum  Planning 

These  are  some  of  the  important  steps  to  follow : 

1.  Study  last  year’s  sales.  What  promotions 
met  with  good  response?  What  good  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  used  by  other  stores  can  be 
adapted?  What  typographical  treatment  is 
most  effective  for  clearances?  What  de¬ 
partments  can  be  promoted  aggressively 
and  successfully?  What  items  clicked  last 


Important  Information  For 
Sales  Promotion  Managers 

The  sales  calendar  for  February  will  be  the  last  of 
the  twelve  months  studied.  We  plan  to  revise  these 
monthly  sales  calendars,  add  supplementary  material, 
and  reprint  them  in  a  pamphlet  which  can  be  used  as 
a  reference  guide  whenever  any  monthly  sales  plans  are 
being  prepared. 

Additional  content  will  include  sales  planning  pro¬ 
cedure,  planning  the  store-wide  event,  internal  promo¬ 
tion,  how  to  “merchandise”  advertising,  budgeting  and 
expense  control.  The  physical  presentation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  also  be  considered. 

The  revised  sales  calendars  resulting  from  a  composite 
of  store  experiences  will  stress  the  seasonal  importance 
and  promotional  value  of  leading  departments  and  will 
furnish  ideas  for,  and  stimulate  advance  thinking  of 
the  important  promotions  which  should  be  included  in 
each  monthly  sales  calendar  throughout  the  year.  The 
publication  will  be  called  The  Daily  Planning  Guide. 
It  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  and  practical  “planning- 
aid”  in  every  advertising  department  in  all  retail  stores. 

Frank  W.  Spaeth 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
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year?  Will  they  click  this  year?  What 
changes  should  be  made  of  promotional 
prices  featured  last  year?  What  special 
events  will  sustain  or  renew  interest  in 
your  January  sale? 

2.  What  are  your  customers’  requirements? 
What  occasions,  local  events  and  happen¬ 
ings  will  partly  rule  their  purchases  this 
month  ?  What  will  your  customers  be 
thinking  of,  doing  and  planning  to  do? 
What  dates  are  of  interest  to  them  and 
their  families? 

3.  What  possibilities  exist  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments  for  sales  increases? 

4.  What  were  your  advertising  expenses  last 
year?  Can  this  percentage  be  readjusted 
to  declining  volume?  What  promotions 
were  wasteful?  What  can  be  eliminated 
this  year?  What  policy  can  be  established 
to  insure  a  smaller  appropriation  being 
spent  more  wisely? 

5.  Because  of  inventory-taking,  what  efforts 
should  be  made  to  maintain  regular  ser¬ 
vice  to  customers? 

After  your  calendar  is  prepared,  analyze  it  carefully 
to  see  that  each  day  carries  a  sufficiently  powerful  sell¬ 
ing  story  for  your  store. 

Important  Volume  Leading  Departments 

In  the  average  store,  the  following  departments  are 
outstanding  in  volume. 

January  %  of  Department's 
Department  Annual  Volume 


1. 

Silks  and  velvets 

7.41 

2. 

Domestics,  muslins 

11.23 

3. 

Silk  underwear 

7.52 

4. 

Toiletries 

6.73 

5. 

Furniture 

8.11 

6. 

Hosiery 

5.99 

7. 

Housewares 

7.12 

8. 

Linens 

11.72 

9. 

Furs 

12.16 

10. 

Men’s  furnishings 

6.41 

11. 

Dresses  (women’s) 

7.31 

12. 

Dresses  (misses’) 

6.46 

13. 

Coats  (women’s) 

7.19 

14. 

Coats  (misses’) 

5.81 

And  these  departments,  although  not  volume  leaders, 
are  seasonally  important  and  contribute  a  high  sales 
percentage  in  January. 

January  %  of  Department’s 
Department  Annual  Volume 


1. 

Blankets 

10.32 

2. 

Gloves 

8.24 

3. 

Knit  Underwear 

7.85 

4. 

Housedresses 

7.81 

5. 

Men’s  clothing 

7.43 

6. 

Oriental  rugs 

10.49 

7. 

Lamps 

7.19 

8. 

China  and  Glassware 

8.03 

9. 

Electric  appliances 

8.31 

10. 

Radios 

9.14 

11. 

Beauty  shop 

9.94 

12. 

Corsets 

7.54 

The  advertising  plan  should  concentrate  on  depart¬ 
mental  events  in  the  volume  leading  as  well  as  season¬ 
ally  important  departments.  Fast  selling  items  in  each 
department  should  be  pushed  aggressively.  As  em¬ 
phasized  previously,  at  least  one  outstanding,  strong, 
fast-moving  item  should  be  planned  for  each  day’s  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Internal  Promotion 

Stores  will  endeavor  to  keep  advertising  costs  down 
in  January  and  will  make  sure  that  the  most  effective 
media  is  used  advantageously  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
media  which  did  not  produce  satisfactorily  last  year. 
Windows  and  newspapers  of  course  will  take  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  budget.  Space  in  either,  however, 
should  lie  apportioned  according  to  the  business-build¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  item  to  be  promoted.  If  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  item  has  large  volume  possibilities,  the 
inexpensive  forms  of  publicity  also  should  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  newspaper  and  window  representation. 
These  inexpensive  forms  of  publicity  are  posters,  de¬ 
partmental  displays,  counter  signs,  elevator  cards, 
restaurant  table  cards,  package  stuffers,  i)ostcards,  etc. 

What  Does  January  Mean  to  Customers? 

In  terms  of  merchandise,  January  concentrates  in¬ 
terest  on — 

1.  School  vacation — school  requirements  and 
winter  apparel 

2.  liack  to  college  needs  of  boys  and  girls 

3.  Making  the  home  more  comfortable  for 
long  winter  evenings 

4.  Cold  weather  needs 
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5.  Winter  outdoor  sports  apparel  and  equip¬ 
ment 

6.  Southern  resort  and  cruise  fashions 

7.  Interest  in  advance  spring  fashions 

8.  Mid-winter  social  occasions 

^  9.  Mid-winter  graduations 

10.  Apparel  to  refresh  winter  costumes 

11.  Winter  merchandise  at  price  concessions 

12.  Social  activities  in  the  home 

These  twelve  points  should  be  the  main  consideration 
in  our  efforts  to  develop  an  effective  sales  plan. 

Clearances 

These  are  general  throughout  the  departments.  This 
is  the  time  to  rid  stocks  of  imdersirable  merchandise, 
remnants,  odd  lots,  lumpy  stocks,  preparing  for  in¬ 
ventory  and  the  new  season.  Markdowns  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  carefully  but  prices  slashed  mercilessly  on  any 
apparel  models  which  have  proved  unsuccessful  num¬ 
bers.  Halfway  measures  will  not  do  at  this  time  with 
undesirable,  slow-selling  items. 

In  addition  to  promotions  of  newly  purchased,  speci¬ 
ally  priced  items,  both  storewide  and  departmental 
clearances  are  scheduled  early  in  the  month  and  con¬ 
tinued  aggressively  in  any  instance  where  big  clearance 
problems  exist — then  stock-taking  sales  (See  A  &  S 
example)  are  scheduled  after  January  15  and  the  clear¬ 
ance  problem  winds  up  with  end-of -month  or  cnd-of- 
season  clean-up  sales,  usually  during  the  last  two  days 
in  January. 

It  is  advisable  to  schedule  one  column  ads  as  often 
as  necessary,  in  which  daily  bargains,  odd  lots,  and 
limited  quantities  of  merchandise  at  greatly  reduced 
prices  can  be  offered.  This  column  can  be  a  separate 
ad  or  inserted  in  the  store  page. 


These  general  headlines  are  from  last  year’s  adver¬ 
tising — 

January  10th —  Begins  tomorrow — clearing  the  market 
sale  at  Arnold  Constable. 

January  14th —  Buffalo  stores  promoted  a  community 
opportunity  day. 

January  15th —  It’s  opportunity  week  at  Hochschild 
Kohn’s.  (Storewide  promotion.) 
January  19th —  Stock-taking  sale,  saving  of  1/3, 
(Abraham  and  Straus,  see  ad.) 
January  20th —  Three  day  price  slashing  sale  of  winter 
needs.  (Storewide,  line  items.) 

January  21st —  Friday  and  Saturday,  we  throw  the 
spotlight  on  these  headline  values 
priced  for  quick  action. 

January  22nd —  Final  clearance  before  inventory 
(women’s,  girls’,  children’s,  boys’  ap¬ 
parel). 

January  24th —  The  Hutzler  January  clearance.  Dras¬ 
tic  reductions  on  desirable  merchandise. 
Stewart  annual  pre-inventory  clear¬ 
ance,  j/z,  1/3  and  off- 
Last  day,  stock-taking  sale.  (Abraham 
and  Straus.) 

January  27th —  A  good  old-fashioned  stock  clearing 
sale.  (McCreery’s.) 

Tomorrow,  the  end-of-season  sale. 
The  biggest  event  of  the  entire  year, 
(Halle  Bros.) 

Pre-inventory  house  cleaning  brings 
you  countless  tempting  bargains  at 
Hochschild,  Kohn. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  semi¬ 
annual  storewide  stock-taking  sale. 
(Arnold  Constable.) 

January  29th —  Be  sure  to  come  to  Stewarts  for  last 
day  of  January  sale. 

January  31st —  Monday,  our  final  after-inventory 

clearance  sale. 

The  January  Sale 

The  January  Sale  consists  of  numerous  departmental 
events,  including  the  January  White  Sale,  January 
Sale  of  Shoes — of  Furs — of  Blankets  and  so  on,  affec¬ 
ting  all  the  leading  volume  departments  as  well  as  those 
of  seasonal  importance  in  this  month. 

As  emphasized  before,  this  is  a  price  month.  Every 
store  in  the  city  will  concentrate  on  price  appeal.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  lift  your  store  out  of  the  ordinary 
run,  immediately  think  of  an  effective  promotional 
idea  to  attract  greater  interest  to  your  store.  Macy’s 
consumer  survey  is  an  example.  The  promotion  of 
tested  qualities  is  another.  The  name  January  Business 
Getters  or  Builders  has  possibilities.  A  comparison 
teaser  campaign — “Watch  Blanks  in  January’’  will 
arouse  interest.  More  attention  will  be  attracted  to 
your  event  if  some  other  name  aside  from  January 
Sale  or  an  effective  promotional  idea  is  incorporated 
in  your  headings.  Adopting  some  type  of  theme  such 
as,  “Full  Speed  Ahead”  is  another  idea  that  can  be 
utilized  in  view  of  the  feeling  that  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  businesses  may  begin  a  wide  sales  offensive 
in  January  or  February. 

With  ^is  general  theme  for  your  January  Sale, 
schedule  supporting  departmental  features  to  attract 
people  to  the  store.  Dressmaking  contests,  graduation 
fashion  shows,  correct  table  setting,  bridge  lectures, 
cooking  demonstrations,  interior  decoration  talks,  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  1025) 
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NATIONAL  QUALITY 
MOVEMENT 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS 
ASSOCIATION,  225  WEST  3  4TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


P.  A.  O’CONNELL 
Chairman  ex-officio 

W.  O.  RIORDAN 
Chairman 

I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN 
Vice-chairman 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Treasurer 

HARFORD  POWEL 
Secretary 


P.  A.  O’Connell,  president. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 


The  Promise  of  the  Future 

IT  took  three  years  of  violent  price  appeal  to  make  people 
•  forget  quality.  It  may  take  equally  long,  with  sound  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion,  to  bring  quality  back  to  its  rightful  place 
of  supremacy.  But  it  is  being  done. 

By  experience  the  consumer  knows  that  quality  merchandise 
is  the  most  economical  and  the  most  heneficial.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  know  it  is  the  most  direct  route  to  business  re¬ 
covery,  because  quality  restores  confidence,  both  in  the  minds 
of  business  men  and  of  the  consuming  public. 

All  signs  are  most  encouraging.  Throughout  the  country  the 
National  Quality  Movement  has  met  with  amazing  enthusiasm 
— a  reception  far  exceeding  the  most  hopeful  expectations.  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Movement  is  pouring  in  from  all  sides.  Most  en¬ 
couraging  of  aU,  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  putting  into 
practice  the  quality  they  are  preaching,  and  are  increasing  their 
business  by  doing  so. 

The  National  Quality  Movement  wiR  take  time  in  fulfilling  its 
purpose,  but  with  the  forces  at  work  it  is  bound  to  be  successful. 
Already  its  benefits  are  giving  new  life  to  business,  and  each 
forward  step  brings  immediate  results  in  the  form  of  restored 
confidence  and  a  more  profitable  basis  for  retail  merchandising. 


•  CHARTER 

P.  A.  O’Connell 

E.  T.  Slattery  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

Roy  E.  Tillis 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sidney  Lisner 
D.  Lisner  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Halpert 
Joseph  Halpert,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Van  Praag 
Julius  Kayser  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  Eugene  Ackerman 
Julius  Forstmann  Corp. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  Lewis 

Elizabeth  Arden  of  New  York,  Ltd. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Cavanaugh 

Hat  Corporation  of  America 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Sidney  Blumenthal 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co. 

New  York,  N,  Y. 

John  S,  Burke 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  R.  Palmer 

Cluett.  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  Sherman 

David  &  Blum,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fashion  Originators  Guild  of  America, 
Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philip  A.  Vogelman 
Onondaga  Silk  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  G.  Van  Arsdale 
Van  Raalte  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  Liberman 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irwin  Steinberger 
Steinberger  Bros.  Glove  Corp. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Everett 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  G.  Hickey 
Hickey-Freeman  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Snowden 
Stead  &  Miller  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MEMBERS  • 

Daniel  Russell 

North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Pridday 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  Kelly 
The  Fair 
Chicago,  Ill. 

John  A.  Sweetser 
Bigelow  Sanford  Carpet  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  Robert  Blum 

The  United  Piece  Dye  Works 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  T.  Warner 

The  Warner  Brothers  Company 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

M.  Erlanger 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  F.  Gimbel 
Gimbel  Brothers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  Webber 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

N.  I.  Yerkes 

G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  Haven  Laundry  Owners  Club 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Camille  Dreyfus 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Miskend,  Inc. 

I^nde  &  Miskend,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  Stirton 

The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Southern  Laundryowners  Association 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  P.  Gass 

Model  Brassiere  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

H.  Garfinkel 
Garfinkel  &  Ritter 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sussberg  &  Feinberg,  Inc. 

105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Epstein  Underwear  Co. 

105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gottlieb  Bros. 

105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jerome  Rice 
Wimelbacher  &  Rice 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Knox 
W.  &  J.  Sloane 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


At 


The  Case  For  Quality 

By  I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN 

Publicity  Director,  Lord  &  Taylor 


From  all  sides  during  the  last 
long  weary  years  of  the  business 
depression,  retailing  has  been 
hammered  by  the  cowards,  the  de¬ 
featists  and  the  opportunists,  in 
their  effort  to  run  up  the  white  flag 
of  price  where  the  courageous  en¬ 
sign  of  quality  has  so  long  flown. 

The  defenders  of  the  faith  have 
joined  together  —  merchants,  and 
manufacturers,  too — in  active  battle 
against  price-thinking,  and  against 
forgetfulness  of  the  true  meaning 
of  quality.  Quality  is  profit.  Price- 
cutting  is  ruin.  If  you  agree  with 
us  at  all  alx)Ut  these  things,  you  will 
lie  interested  to  know  how  the  Na¬ 
tional  Quality  Movement  began, 
and  what  successes  it  has  already 
won. 

It  is  a  winning  movement.  It 
will  always  win  while  American 
citizens  want  to  make  money,  and 
safeguard  their  business  enterprises, 
and  turn  them  over  at  last  to  their 
sons  with  the  opportunity  of  profit 
unimpaired.  No  price-cutter  has 
ever  done  this.  There  are  apparent 
exceptions,  I  know.  A  big  store  or 
chain,  trading  on  national  distress 
])recisely  as  a  buzzard  gloats  on 
dead  meat,  may  make  money  for  a 
time.  But  by  cheapening  the  quality 
of  the  goods  it  sells,  it  ruins  factor¬ 
ies,  and  creates  unemployment. 

So  we  met  last  September  in  New 
York,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  of  us.  We  heard  Neysa  Mc- 
Mein  tell  how  women  are  betrayed 
by  fake  bargains.  We  broadcast  her 
speech,  and  sent  it  to  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  We  heard 
P.  A.  O’Connell,  able  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  pledge  his  time  and  money 
to  the  support  of  quality.  We  heard 
W.  O.  Riordan,  distinguished  new 
president  of  Stern  Brothers,  speak 
for  the  merchants;  and  F.  Eugene 
Ackerman,  vice  president  of  Julius 
Forstmann  Corporation,  for  the 


Wm.  O.  Riordan 
Stern  Brothers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  Farrinpton 
Farrineton  &  Evans,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Mallas 
Jane  Junior,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


manufacturers,  and  Louis  Wiley  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  the  press. 

We  came  away  from  that  meeting 
with  new  hope.  We  printed  and 
circulated  a  brochure.  It  is  out  of 
print  now.  We  have  been  offered 
$1  a  copy  for  it,  and  have  none  to 
sell  to  firms  that  want  it  for  their 
salesmen,  their  branch  offices.  This 
brochure  pointed  out  the  following 
cardinal  principles: 

1.  The  universal,  concentrated 
promotion  of  medium  price 
lines. 

2.  Window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  demonstrating  the 
value  of  quality  merchan¬ 
dise. 

3.  Elimination  of  extravagant 
and  lying  advertising  of 
bargains. 

We  have  followed  up  this  bro¬ 
chure  with  two  bulletins,  and  with 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence, 
reprints  and  news  releases  to  trade 
papers,  consumer  magazines,  and 
newspapers.  President  Hoover  has 
endorsed  this  movement.  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  every  prominent 
trade  association  in  the  country,  are 
behind  it.  High-powered  copy  writ¬ 
ers  of  New  York,  leading  econo¬ 
mists,  and  old-established  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
.States  are  taking  part  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Quality  Movement  today. 

A  new  household  word  has  gone 
into  the  language — “Q”  for  quality. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  this 
plan  is  ideal.  But  we  know  it  has 
done  vast  good.  When  the  great 
cities,  working  as  a  unit,  in  a  con¬ 
centrated,  dramatic  and  .sustained 
effort,  preach  an  idea  or  a  group  of 
ideas,  the  effect  is  bound  to  be  tre¬ 
mendous,  the  influence  on  the  indus¬ 
try  of  incalculable  value. 

And  so  we  are  in  the  throes  of 
asking  business  men  to  organize 
themselves,  to  give  people  their 
money’s  worth,  to  dare  to  adhere  to 
rigid  standards.  We  have  embarked 
on  a  broad  program  which  is  shak¬ 
ing  many  merchants  into  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  those  simple  principles 
which  can  alone  make  business  pro¬ 
fitable.  The  National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  is  an  appeal  to  commonsense. 

And  in  the  commonsense  of  the 
average  American  business  man,  we 
have  abiding  faith. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  Of  MASSACHUSETTS 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

STATE  HOUSE.  BOSTON 


Deceiilbur  XO,  1932 


Mr.  P.  A.  O'Connell,  President 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
226  Nest  Thirty-Fourth  Street 
New  York  City 

My  dear  Mr.  O'Connell: 

The  objective  of  the  National 
Quality  Movement  Is  one  that  should 
benefit  the  consuming  public.  It  seems 
to  me,  and  help  In  bringing  better 
business  conditions  and  greater  employ¬ 
ment  . 


I  am  in  favor  of  any  proper 
movement  that  will  aid  the  unemployed 
and  am,  therefore,  glad  to  give  the 
movement  my  hearty  endorsement. 


Mr.  Isaac  Liberman,  president,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.: 
“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  only  last  Sunday  we  adver¬ 
tised  men’s  and  women’s  watches,  the  price  range  from  $7.50 
to  $79.50.  We  have  sold  more  high-priced  than  low-priced 
watches.  While  they  were  all  quality  watches,  nevertheless 
the  public  were  mindful  that  they  would  get  more  for  their 
money  in  the  higher-priced  range  than  they  would  in  the 
lower-priced  range.” 

Mr.  Sidney  Blumenthal,  president,  Sidftey  Blumenthal 
&  Co.,  Inc.:  “It  has  been  the  ideal  of  every  sound  thinking 
business  man,  and  every  manufacturer,  either  aiming  for  a 
reputation  or  striving  to  keep  it,  to  hold,  for  his  first  line  of 
defense  in  business,  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  foremost  in  his 
arguments  for  the  sale  of  his  goods,  the  word  “Quality”. 

In  these  days  of  vexing  business  problems,  where  economy 
is  the  watchword  and  budgets  control  the  ambitions  of  the 
purchaser,  the  most  searching  thought  for  every  house  of  stand¬ 
ing  IS  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  trade  and  to  be  sure  not 
to  forfeit  the  buyer’s  good  will  based  on  any  doubt  as  to  the 
representations  made  in  the  offering  of  goods.” 


Speaking  Out 

Some  letters  that  indicate 
of  the  nation-wide  campaign  to 

your  associates  expect.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  public 
would  think  a  little  more  along  the  lines  of  quality  than  of 
cheapness.” 

Mr.  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  vice  president,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.:  “I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  movement.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  Burke,  president,  B.  Altman  &  Co.:  “The  trend 
is  certainly  toward  quality.  This  is  always  so,  but  people 
sometimes  in  their  confusion  fail  to  recognize  it.  Quality  is, 
of  course,  the  best  policy  for  the  seller  just  as  it  is  for  the 
purchaser.” 

Mr.  Frank  Fagan,  director,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  Inc.: 
“We  feel  that  the  good  which  may  come  from  the  National 
Quality  Movement  will  be  the  result  of  consistent  effort  and 
toward  this  end  we  suggest  that  you  keep  us  as  fully  informed 
as  possible  in  order  that  we  may  relay  this  information  to  our 
stores  in  bulletin  form  from  time  to  time,  and  in  personal  letter 
forms  when  we  deem  it  necessary.  Please  be  assured  of  the 
full  cooperation  of  our  organization,  and  if  there  is  any  manner 
in  which  our  thoughts  can  be  made  of  value  to  the  movement 
as  a  whole,  I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  whatever  personal 
assistance  I  can  give.” 

Mr.  F.  S.  Snyder,  president,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce : 
“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  Your  National  Quality  Movement  is  constructive 
and  timely.  Please  accept  my  cordial  good  wishes.” 

Mr.  Oscar  Webber,  vice-president.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany:  “We  are  decidedly  heartened  by  the  active  steps  being 
taken  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  towards  re-establishing  quality 
consciousness  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
consumers  alike.  Already,  we  note  a  change  of  attitude  among 
our  own  patrons.  There  is  a  decided  slackening  in  demand  at 
our  lowest  prices,  and  we  are  getting  more  results  on  our 
medium  price  lines.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Women’s 
Hosiery  and  Men’s  Clothing.” 

Mr.  L.  T.  Warner,  pre.sident.  Warner  Brothers  Company: 
“This  autumn  we  have  stressed  higher  priced  corsets  and  cor- 
selettes  than  w’e  did  a  year  ago.  We  have  maintainetl  the 
highest  quality  of  which  we  are  capable.  We  are,  therefore, 
selling  a  product  averaging  more  than  25%  higher-nriced  and 
at  the  same  time  actually  increasing  our  sales.  The  dollars 
and  cents  increase  in  October  was  more  than  50%,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  is  doing  nearly  as  well. 


Miss  Helen  Kouf.s,  director.  Good  Housekeeping  Studio  of 
Architecture  &  Furnishings:  “Good  Housekeeping,  as  you  know, 
believes  in  quality,  and  has  been  and  will  be  most  happy  to 
campaign  with  you  for  better  quality  in  merchandise  in  all 
its  branches. 

There  is  no  thrift  in  buving  inferior  merchandise.  It  seldom 
gives  se’-T'icc  and  merchandise  that  does  not  give  service  is 
costly.  This  is  the  message  we  take  to  our  readers.” 

Mr.  H.  D.  Menken,  president.  Menken  Advertising,  Inc.: 
“One  of  our  clients,  the  H.  C.  Bohack  Company,  has  built  and 
maintained  his  grocery,  meat  and  motor  accessory  business  on 
a  quality  basis,  and  would  undoubtedly  consider  some  method 
of  cooperating  in  an  active  way  with  your  movement.” 

Mr.  S.  F.  Coons,  advertising  manager,  John  Schoonmaker 
&  Son.  Inc.:  “We  believe  with  many  other  stores  that  the 
public  is  fed  up  with  trash.  We  feel  that  at  this  particular 
time  we  cannot  stress  too  much  our  own  policy  of  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  merchandise  standards  which  will  reflect  dependability.” 

Mr.  H.  j.  Wright,  publisher.  The  Merchandise  Manager: 
"I  duly  received  the  brochure  of  the  National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  So  was  the  supplement 
in  the  November  Bulletin.  It  is  all  very  interesting  and  very 
helpful.” 

Mr.  H.  a.  Moses,  president,  Strathmore  Paper  Company ; 
“I  hope  this  movement  is  going  to  accomplish  all  that  you  and 


Mr.  Irwin  Steinbergi^r,  Steinberger  Brothers:  “From  Sep¬ 
tember  on  we  have  felt  a  constant  demand  for  better  class 
merchandise,  and  we  have  more  of  an  actual  shortage  on  the 
better  class  merchandise  than  on  the  cheaper  grade.  Our  belief 
is  that  originally  the  consumer  bought  gloves  at  low  prices 
thinking  she  was  getting  the  same  quality  for  wh'ch  she  pre- 
viouslv  had  paid  more,  but  after  practical  experience,  she  found 
that  this  was  not  the  case  and  is  now  placing  quality  before 
price.  We  wish  to  compliment  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  for  their  excellent  cooperative  work  with  this 
Qualitv  Movement,  and  we  trust  that  through  your  efforts, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  other  agencies  striving  for  standard 
merchandise,  the  Quality  Movement  will  attain  its  prospective 
goal.” 

Mr.  Grofsohi-er,  director,  Reichsausschuss  Fur  Lieferbed- 
innungen:  “We  have  seen  in  a  German  professional  paper,  that 
efforts  are  being  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  to  increase  the  buying  and 
use  of  quality  goods.  The  paper  states  that  your  association  has 
nnblished  a  booklet  to  propagate  these  ideas  as  far  as  possible. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  copy  of  your  booklet.” 

Mr.  j.  L.  Mf.rriam.  secretary.  New  Haven  Laundry  Owner’s 
Club:  “The  New  Haven  Laundry  Owner’s  Club  wishes  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  National  Quality  Movement.  It  is 
our  belief,  and  this  belief  is  supported  by  our  experience  both 
locally  and  nationally,  that  Quality  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
policy.” 
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On  Quality 

the  progress  and  promise 
keep  America  quality-conscious 

\iR.  J.  E.  Priuuay,  president.  Lord  &  Taylor:  “For  107 
years  Lord  &  'iaylur  has  touiid  it  prohtable  to  sell  quality 
mercliaiidise.  The  combination  of  quality  and  a  fair  price 
represents  the  best  value;  and  that  is  wliat  customers  are  seek¬ 
ing.  Quality  merchandise  is  not  necessarily  high-priced  mer- 
clianuise,  but  qual.ty  merchandise  lairly  priced  is  the  most 
economical  purchase  that  a  customer  can  make;  such  mer- 
cliandise  more  nearly  hlls  the  desire  of  all  merchants  to  sell 
merchandise  that  will  not  come  back,  to  a  customer  who  will.” 

Dr.  Camille  Dreyfus,  president,  Celanese  Corporation  of 
America:  "based  on  my  experience  over  many  years,  1  can 
highly  recommend  this  Quality  Policy  to  producers  as  well  as 
retailers.  1  would  even  say  that  the  leading  stores  should  reiuse 
to  sell  goods  at  prices  at  which  they  cannot  be  prohtably  re- 
produceu  by  responsible  manutaciurers  and  permanently  carry 
articles  which  they  know  by  experience  have  given  satisiaction. 
'the  consumer  may  be  misled  by  the  lure  of  low  prices  but  he 
will  not  return  to  the  place  where  he  has  been  “hooKed”  with 
low  quality,  masquerading  as  value.” 

Mr.  Frank  Kohn,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  "The  present 
campaign  for  Quality  is  the  most  constructive  piece  of  promo¬ 
tion  attcmpteu,  and  the  continuance  ol  it  in  the  intelligent 
manner  so  lar  presented,  will  undoubtedly  bring  results.” 

Mr.  Coring  A.  Schuler,  editor.  Ladies  Home  Journal: 
“Hie  literature  of  the  National  Quality  Movement  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  quite  impressive, 
aim  plans  lor  broadcasts  to  spread  this  movement  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting.  Most  manuiacturers  and  retailers  have  been 
aware  tor  some  months  of  our  really  great  interest  in  the 
suoject.” 

Mr.  a.  J.  Morton,  Hickey-Freetnan  Co,:  "We  had  occasion 
today  to  review  a  copy  ot  the  National  Quality  Movement 
brocliure  and  we  iounu  in  this  so  much  merit  that  we  should 
like  very  much  to  obtain  twenty  copies  of  it  in  order  that  each 
ot  our  salesmen  may  have  one  as  he  starts  on  his  selling 
trip  the  early  part  of  next  week.” 

Mr.  H.  Garfinkel,  Garjinkel  &  Ritter:  "There  has  been 
a  marked  upward  trend  in  the  demand  tor  merchandise  which 
teatures  a  high  standard  of  quality.  The  public  now  realizes 
tliat  purchasing  quality  mercliaiidise  is  true  economy  and  there 
is  a  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  all  over  the  country.” 

Mr.  T.  j.  Lewis,  Elisabeth  Arden  of  New  York,  Ltd.:  “In 
Germany,  France  and  England,  we  have  shown  an  increase 
this  year,  despite  the  great  disparity  between  the  prices  we 
charge  and  those  of  cheaper  articles.  In  the  United  States,  the 
amount  ot  our  decrease  has  been  very  small  in  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  and  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  tact  that  we  are  standing 
firmly  by  qual.ty — not  depreciating  the  merchandise  or  our 
sales  policy.  We  trust  your  campaign  will  be  a  great  success 
and  we  are  happy  to  work  with  you  at  all  times.” 

Mr.  a.  S.  David,  David  &  Blum,  Inc.:  “We  have  adhered 
to  the  quality  policy  in  the  face  of  pressure  that  we  have 
received  during  the  past  year  from  all  over  the  country  to 
cheapen  our  line.  We  find  from  our  figures  that  within  the 
last  VO  days  we  have  received  real  encouragement  and  have  been 
fortunate  in  receiving  quite  a  lot  of  orders  on  our  better  class 
of  merchandise.” 


S^rlteferforit  ShttM 
(Sinus  9tp**rt 

Noveober  29,  1932 


Hr.  P.  A.  O'Connell 

National  Retail  Dry  Ooods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street 
New  York  City 

Dear  Nr.  O’Connell: 

I  have  jour  letter  of 
Novenbar  23rd,  and  thank  you  for  sending 
me  the  printed  material  concerning  the 
National  Quality  Novemant. 

The  Times  Is  warmly  Interested  In  the 
preservation  of  quality  standards.  We  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  our  columns  free  from 
untrustworthy  announcements  of  shoddy  and 
catchpenny  sales.  The  most  valuable  asset 
a  business  can  have  Is  the  confidence  of 
those  who  patronize  It. 

The  Times  has  given  considerable  news 
and  editorial  space  to  this  Important  and 
needed  endeavor.  I  hope  you  will  keep  us 
Informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Movement. 

With  best  wishes. 


bring  the  significance  of  this  movement  before  our  New  England 
manuiacturers  oi  consumer  goous,  especially  tnose  must  iiiveiy 
to  oe  serveu  Dy  your  ineniuer  stores. 

Mr.  John  McKinlay,  president,  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany:  Ellice  last  spr.ng  we  have  been  running  a  series  of 
euitorials  in  Lnicagu  newspapers  lor  tne  puipose  oi  siiniuiat- 
nig  greater  appreciation  ot  s^uaiity.  We  piopose  to  be  in  tlie 
luieiiuiit  OI  quality  pronioiiun. ' 

Mr.  Philup  a.  Vogelman,  vice  president,  Onondaga  Silk 
Company,  Inc.:  "Quality  merciianuise  lias  hela  up  eA.cc^cioiiai.y 
well,  Willie  there  iias  been  a  ueep  uecinie  s.uce  v.uia.nuus  uu.j 
in  tlie  cheaper  mercliaiidise.  iins  proves  the  obvious — that 
uiscriiiiiiiating  wunien  still  eagerly  seek  quality  me.cliandise,  as 
they  are  always  receptive  to  new  smart  noveuies,  etc.,  wincii 
are  readily  outaniabie  in  the  better  graue  ol  mercliaiinise.  We 
assure  you  that  we  liearLiy  approve  ot  tiie  iNatiunai  Quality 
Movement.” 

Mr.  j.  B.  Knox,  general  manager,  IV.  &  J.  Sloane:  "It  is 
inteiesting  to  note  at  this  time  tliat  we  liave  enjoy eu  as  n..^  . 
business  111  the  better  graue  ot  Griental  Rugs  as  we  liave  had 
in  some  years,  'ihe  demand  for  furniture  in  the  higher  price 
bracKets  nas  been  strong  enough  to  lead  us  to  uiscoiu.nue  cei- 
tam  lower  price  ranges  that  last  spring  were  considered  indis¬ 
pensable.  We  leel  tnat  the  trend  is  toward  quality.” 

Mr.  D.  P.  Russell,  North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Company: 
“Like  all  other  lines,  our  prices  are  lower  and  our  merchandise 
can  be  retailed  at  a  pront  at  prices  that  liave  not  been  in 
effect  for  many  years.  In  the  face  of  this,  however,  many 
buyers  have  told  us  that  they  cannot  sell  good  mercliaiidise 
and  yet  during  the  beptember  and  October  spurt  and  also 
during  the  recent  cold  wave,  we  have  received  rush  orders  from 
all  sections  ol  the  country  for  the  finer  numbers  in  our  line.” 


Mr.  L.  j.  Mallas,  Louis  J.  Mallas,  Inc. :  “The  expression 
from  a  great  many  retailers  today  is  that  they  sell  a  lot  of 
pieces  and  when  the  day  is  over  the  volume  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  small.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  handling  cheaper  dresses  such  as  five  and  ten  dollar  re¬ 
tailers.  I  am  certain  that  most  of  the  manufacturers  realize 
that  it  is  important  at  the  present  time,  to  have  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  and  all  this  being  backed  up  by  your  movement  should 
prove  to  be  helpful  to  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  the 
future.” 

Mr.  Ray  M.  Hudsoh,  industrial  executive.  New  Englar 
Council:  “We  are  planning  through  publicity  and  otherwise  to 


Miss  Marion  C.  Taylor,  president.  The  Fashion  Group: 
“In  my  experience  in  working  with  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  of  many  types  of  products,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  tact  that  when  a  product  has  been  designed,  manuiactured 
and  marketed  with  a  real  understanding  of  quality,  it  has  never 
failed  to  find  itself  a  profitable  selling  place  irrespective  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  market. 

To  attain  this  result  means  (1)  there  must  be  true  quality 
in  the  design,  material  and  workmanship  of  the  product,  and 
(2)  there  must  be  quality  in  the  judgment  which  weighs  its 
merits,  and  decides  if  it  is  worth  marketing,  and  finally  (3) 
there  must  be  the  same  standard  of  quality  in  its  promotion 
and  selling,  including  its  advertising. 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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A  New  Definition  of  Quality 

By  FRANK  STUTZ 

General  Manager,  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 


A  MODERN,  scientific  definit¬ 
ion  of  quality  could  well  be 
stated  in  five  words,  “money’s 
worth  in  consumer  satisfaction’’. 
Durability  is  no  longer  the  sole  basis 
of  quality.  Serviceability  for  in¬ 
tended  use  during  a  season’s 
wear  or  style  period  is  the 
“ingredient”  so  much  desired 
by  the  ultimate  consumer  un¬ 
der  American  living  stand¬ 
ards.  ()i 

Quality  in  merchandise  , 

should  be  considered  as  being 
divided  into  two  parts.  One  , 
part  is  style,  or  the  features  ‘ 

of  a  product  plainly  evident 
to  the  consumer  and  on  which  .  p 
the  choice  of  purchase  is 

most  always  decided.  The 
other  part  is  the  quality  of 
serviceability,  or  the  things 
expected  of  tlie  article  during 
its  life  of  consumer  useful- 
ness.  That  an  article  simply  ^ 
looks  good  is  no  accurate  ®*P* 

measure  of  its  consumer 
wearing  quality. 

Consumer  satisfaction  wTit- 
ten  into  merchandise  si)ecifi- 
cations  provides  that  an  arti- 
cle  shall  possess  style  features 
which  will  give  it  fashion  val¬ 
ue  and  thereby  make  it  desir¬ 
able  to  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er;  but  it  must  be  composed 
of  materials  suitable  for  ser¬ 
viceable  use  under  expected 


init-  more  a  result  of  the  failure  of  isfaci 

1  be  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  let  one  s 

ley’s  the  customer  know  the  actual  quali-  been 

on”,  ty  of  merchandise  than  any  other  boots 

)asis  single  cause.  a  red 

in-  The  consumer  would  buy  more  lot  v 

A  Statement  for  the 
National  Quality  Movement 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  results  of  the 
depression  is  the  price  appeal  mania  which  has 
attended  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

Prices  have  declined  beyond  all  reason  and 
to  a  point  threatening  the  entire  economic 
structure  of  manufacturing  and  selling.  Sequen¬ 
tially  panic  prices  have  been  a  major  con¬ 
tributing  cause  to  the  prolongation  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  Competition  in  price-cutting  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  much  merchandise  being  produced 
and  sold  which  is  wholly  unsuited  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Such  mer¬ 
chandise  at  any  price  becomes  tremendously 
expensive. 

It  is  but  sound  common  sense  to  look  with 
favor  upon  an  organized  program  intended  to 
educate  the  consumers  to  shun  the  cheap  and 
shoddy  and  to  accept  serviceable  and  ii  eful 
merchandise  at  necessarily  higher  price  levels. 

Roy  W.  Howard, 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Scripps-Hotcard  Newspapers. 
President  and  Editor, 

New  York  World-Telegram. 


isfaction”  in  every  purchase.  In 
one  store  a  sale  of  l)oy’s  boots  had 
been  advertised.  Two  styles  of 
boots  were  displayed.  One  lot  had 
a  red  stripe  at  the  top  and  the  other 
lot  was  composed  of  plain  boots. 
The  price  was  the  same  in 
both  styles.  Every  retailer 
knows  the  red  striped  boots 
out-sold  the  plain  boots. 
Women  and  children  selected 
the  “styled”  boots,  providing 

jjgg  the  preference  for  quality  of 

style. 

In  another  large  store  a 
sale  of  rayon  curtains  was 
advertised.  Two  counters 
were  arranged  for  display  of 
two  lots  of  curtains.  The 
curtains  were  made  of  identi- 
uce^i  yarns,  styled  well,  and 

,  both  counter  lots  priced  at 
®  $1.89  |)er  pair.  The  test  was 

made  of  advertising  one  lot 
^  as  “Quality  rayon  curtains” 
in  the  Sun.  The  other  lot  was 
also  advertised,  with  just  the 
same  amount  of  space  and  at 
and  the  same  price,  in  the  Tele- 
eful  gram,  but  this  lot  was  de- 
'Vels.  scriljed  as  “Tested  Quality 
rayon  curtains”.  On  the 
“tested  quality”  counter  were 
pers  pliotographs  of  color  testing 
”  '  machines  and  other  testing 

apparatus.  The  counters  were 
'ram.  close  together  that  custom¬ 
ers  invariably  looked  at  both 


conditions  of  normal  consumer  intelligently  if  the  practices  of  trade  lots.  It  should  not  have  been  sur- 
wear.  provided  for  it  in  the  system  of  prising,  but  it  was  to  the  retailer,  to 


The  old  order  was  to  make  a  thing 
as  good  and  as  durable  as  craftsmen 
of  the  time  coidd  produce,  but  that 
is  no  longer  desirable.  The  present 
order  is  change — replacing  old  or 
used  things  with  new.  Present  con¬ 
sumer  requirements  are  for  “bal¬ 
anced”  quality  in  most  merchandise 
rather  than  durable  quality. 

The  fault  for  upsetting  standards 
of  manufacturing  and  retailing  the 
commodities  consumed  by  peojile 
properly  cannot  be  placed  on  any 
one  branch  of  industry  or  craft. 
The  fact  is  that  people  are  not 
qualified  to  buy  most  of  the  goods 
essential  to  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 


buying  and  selling.  The  consuming 
jniblic  could  lift  us  out  of  present 
difficulties  with  respect  to  a  break¬ 
down  in  merchandise  standards  of 
quality  materials  if  practical  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  customer  was  made 
a  part  of  the  system  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Retailing,  and  in  turn  manufac¬ 
turing,  will  continue  to  struggle 
with  the  quality  problem  until  the 
ultimate  consumer  is  given  more 
facts  about  merchandise.  To  merely 
advertise  “Quality”  will  do  little 
more  than  repeat  the  word.  This 
problem  must  be  solved  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  retail  store. 

I  shall  give  two  examples  of  pro- 


learn  that  the  “tested  quality”  cur¬ 
tains  outsold  the  others  in  excess  of 
three  to  one. 

These  two  merchandising  experi¬ 
ences  have  been  selected  at  random 
from  a  growing  volume  of  similar 
reixjrts  to  prove  that  there  actually 
exists  a  latent  demand  for  ciuality. 

Quality  can  be  brought  back  as 
a  consumer  demand  if  the  retailer 
will  take  the  trouble  to  sell  more 
considerately  in  the  sense  that  a 
customer  is  entitled  to  know  “how 
good”  a  thing  is  for  intended  use 
rather  than  merely  claiming  “highest 
quality,  at  lowest  ])rice”.  The 
policy  of  “take  it  or  leave  it — no 
questions  answered  or  statements 


anyone  could  judge  the  serviceable 
quality  of  an  article  by  simply  in- 
pecting  it  visually  on  a  retail 
counter.  Present  conditions  are 


motions  put  on  last  month  by  two 
New  York  stores  that  show  how 
carefully  customers  shop  and  how 
hard  they  try  to  get  “consumer  sat- 


proved”  is  a  sorry  method,  indeed, 
to  sell  any  vital  commodity  above 
the  lowest  prices  at  which  it  can 
l>e  obtained. 


V 


the  new  word  for 


lOMlL  UfiXJJL 

W  //  0 


YOU'RE  foitig  to  kcor  •  lot  about  tku  **0"!  You’re  going  to 
•oe  it  in  the  better  megezinet,  beer  it  from  the  best  i^eople! 

It  repretenU  the  renewed  reelisntioo  by  thoueand*  of  thmking. 
intelligent  people,  diet  Quality  merchandiee  U  a  tound  ineett- 
ment  .  .  t^t  Quality  menJiandiM  brings  no  regrets! 

This  new  '*Q''  is  sn  outgrowth  of  the  past  year's  foolish  follies,  when 
people  thought  they  saved  money  by  buying  cheap  and  shoddy 
things!  Remember  the  cheap  shoes  that  wore  out  so  quickly,  that 
didn't  retain  their  smartness?  Rensember  the  chiropodist  bills? 
Remember  the  cheap  undies  that  pulled  out  at  the  seams?  Remem¬ 
ber  the  ’’bargain"  dress  that  shrank  the  first  time  you  had  it  cleaned? 

It  never  did  fit  right  you  never  did  feel  really  smart  in  it!  And 
then  you  said.  ’’Never  again.  I'd  rather  have  one  really  good  dress 
than  a  doien  like  that  one"?  You  who  have  basked  all  your  life  in 
the  joys  of  perfect  fit,  rich  fabrics  and  distinctive  fashions  just  can't 
find  them  in  inferior  merchandise! 

And  nt.  of  SUHhy't,  tok«  tJku  opp^tamHy  of  wtleomiit^  fWt  mew  "Q”  of  Qaafity,  for  H  repro- 
watt  UNw-Stfiwrarf  ^amdards  of  fime  merchomdistmt  to  wkiek  tke  House  of  SUtdery  hat 
oHsoermmgly  adhered  dmrimt  its  SS  yean  of  emittomeel 


Slattery’s 

OttmUt  Mtmm  Cmmm 


You'r«  going  to  read  it  in  the  better  magazines.  Yau're  going 
to  hear  it  fram  the  best  people.  "Q",  the  new  word  for  a 
grand  old  idea,  quality.  What  does  it  mean?  Just  as  smart 
and  chic  stand  for  that  indehnable  something  which,  means 
style  and  flair  and  elan,  so  ''Q"  stands  for  that  almost  inde¬ 
finable  something  which  is  the  real,  the  worthwhile,  the  good. 
Where  did  it  come  from?  It  .came  from  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  af  intelligent  people  who  think  quality  has.  been 
bandied  about  until  its  meaning'  has  been,  lost  in  a  fog  of 
cluttered  thinking.  Why  do  we  write  an  advertisement  about 
it.  Because  we're  glad  to  welcome  any  new  word  or  phrase 
which  quickly,  intelligently  syms  up  the  sort,  of  thing  Lord  & 
Taylor  has  worked  and  fought  for  these  last  107  years. 


rirTH  AVINUI 
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IN  THE  "©"CAMPAIGN 


On  these  two  pages  you 
will  find  the  first  of  the 
advertisements  which  have 
stressed  the  new  N.R.D.G.A. 
word  for  quality,  “Q”.  The 
use  of  this  novel  symbol  ties 
them  up  definitely  with  the 
great  National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  which  first  reports 
show  is  sweeping  the  eountry. 


Q.  E.  D.  I  LoHn  for  "which  hot 
boon  provod.''  Curious  it  should 
bogin  with  tho  now  word 
for  quality.  For  oxomplo:  tho  coot 
skotchod  has  boon  provod  and 
opprovod.  Why?  Bocauso  it  hos 
"Q' —  quality  of  lino,  workmen* 
ship,  fabric,  fur.  In  black,  with 
gonorous  collar  of  fino  natural 
mink,  this  coat  is  ono  of  a 
group  of  "Q"  coots,  sizod 
14  thru  44;  pricod  noor  110.00 


young 

coat 

but  it’s  got 
lots  of  _ 


"TRUE  VALUES" 

The  policy  o{  True  Values, 
and  its  contin\ious  practice 
simply  exptesM  our  .con¬ 
victions' of  what  has  been 
ai^  will  continue' to  be  the 
best  method  Of  operating 
our  store. 

In  indorsing  the  National 
QuSlity  Move  ment,  the 
management  of  Boggs  ft 
Buhl,  congratulates,  the 
leaders' who  bav^  sponsored 
it.-.;^It,is  a  movsiment  for- 


THE  COAT  SHOP 
FASHION  FLOOR-THIRD 


That  bvtlen.4.<n  webHiiw  eivM  CM 
Mw  sEhatwN.  of  a  young  VIwHMM 
Ouardunan.  Tha  icarf  which  Rfcac 
la  ba  teyod  wHh  b  tl  curly  ilEiy 
Fwclan  bamb.  In  Woch,  Rh*  iha  caat, 
whkh  b  a  crapay  ribbad  weolan, 
Varm  wilhaut  bulhinacc.  The 
•laauai  aie  as  proudly  pullad  as 
a  Mafeds  chest  In  Mhsas'  Sbet 


stands  for  Quality 
and  this  team  of 

Grays  has  got  Q 

Groy's  the  ttikig  rigM  nowj 
tHers  why  the  Shoe  Solow  ot 
LOtO  A  TAYlOft  is  spoeser- 
leg  these  two  grend  models 
ie  grey  swedei  one  e  dessk 


to  your  fl'ngrrtipsi 


SIXTH  FLOOR 


The  **0"  shove  b  the  befinninr  of  Ouslity— 
s  quality  refound  by  hundreds  of  thinkinr  peo¬ 
ple  vbo  have  discovered  that  H  pays  to  bu> 
really  (dod  things!  That  gloves  liLe  these 
outwear  their  cheaper  iniilators  three  to  one! 
(You  can  even  wash  these  in  hot  water.)  The 
hind  of  gloves  you're  proud  io  bedeck  wit' 
holly  and  send  to  your  most  critical  friend! 


Lord  &  Taylor 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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The  Manufacturer’s  Reason  Why 

By  F.  EUGENE  ACKERMAN 

Vice  President,  Julius  Forstman  Corporation 


There  has  been  so  much  spoken 
and  written  about  the  necessity 
for  selling  better  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  regard  the  movement  as  some¬ 
thing  of  an  adventure  into  a  hither¬ 
to  little  known  land.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  merely  a  thoroughly 
simple  and  rational  effort  to  obtain  a 
return  to  age-old  principles  of  sensi¬ 
ble  business  conduct. 

The  situation  which  exists  today 
is  no  new  one  in  the  history  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  after  we  have  cured  the 
evils  which  we  ourselves  have 
created,  it  will  probably  recur  when 
the  lesson  which  has  been  .learned 
is  forgotten  again.  The  major  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  at  this  time,  is 
that  the  era  of  inferior  merchandise, 
for  the  present  at  least,  has  drawn 
to  a  close.  In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  quote  a  statement  made  a 
few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Julius  Forst- 
mann,  president  of  the  Forstmann 
Woolen  Co.  by  which  I  am  employ¬ 
ed.  This  statement  has  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  change  in  the  buying 
habits  of  the  American  people  and 
the  opportunity  which  exists  today 
for  selling  better  merchandise. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  era  of 
inferior  merchandise  sold  on  the 
appeal  of  price  has  drawn  to  a 
close”,  Mr.  Forstmann  said.  “I  am 
equally  convinced  that  merchandise 
of  good  quality,  representing  honest 
values  in  terms  of  style  and  wear, 
must  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 

REST  ASSURED 
we  are  not  going  to  cheapen 
Wamsutta  Sheets 


Wamsutta  Mills  questioned  the  consumer 
and  found  quality  in  greatest  demand. 


prices  in  order  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  great  number  of 
people  whose  incomes  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  expenditures  of  former 
years.  At  this  time  there  can  he 
no  better  insurance  for  future  per¬ 
manent  profitable  business  than  to 
stimulate  and  extend,  in  this  way, 
the  sale  of  merchandise  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality  and  value  at  prices 
which  make  them  available  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

“The  general  adoption  of  this 
jxdicy  by  manufacturers  and  retail 
merchants  alike  would  very  quickly 
eliminate  inferior  substitutes  and 
imitations.  It  is  a  fact,  that  price 
recessions  have  been  most  drastic 
in  the  better  grade  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products.  Economics 
and  the  attitude  of  a  public  grown 
thoughtful  in  its  purchasing  habits, 
make  this  an  unexcelled  period  in 
which  to  establish  firmly  a  normal 
market  for  articles  of  exceptional 
intrinsic  value  sold  at  prices  that 
adequately  meet  the  requirements 
of  present  economic  conditions.” 

The  Adoration  of  “Volume" 

WE  have  just  passed  through  an 

astonishing  period  of  self-delu¬ 
sion  given  over  to  an  expensive 
adoration  of  “volume”.  We  have 
operated  under  the  guiding  influ¬ 
ence  of  elaborate  statistics,  among 
the  most  futile  of  man’s  efforts  to 
foretell  the  future.  We  have 
scanned  unit  sales,  and  have  i)er- 
fected  fixed  price  lines  and  stock 
control.  Intricate  accounting  de¬ 
vices  have  kept  meticulous  records 
of  customer’s  reactions  to  this  style 
and  to  that  color.  As  a  result  we 
have  great  manufacturing  and  re¬ 
tailing  organizations  which  are 
splendid  examples  of  pure  mechan¬ 
ics  in  operation,  but  which,  in  too 
many  instances,  are  indifferently 
equipped  for  stimulating  the  appe¬ 
tites,  or  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
consuming  public. 

Manufacturers  have  made,  buy¬ 
ers  have  bought,  and  merchants 
have  sold,  goods  whose  standards 
have  been  dictated  by  their  competi¬ 
tors,  not  by  their  customers.  Like 
Lot’s  wife,  instead  of  fleeing  alone 
to  a  safe  destination,  manufacturers 
and  retailers  have  looked  behind  to 


see  what  the  others  were  doing,  and 
have  remained  stationary  ever  since. 

It  is  apparent  that  what  is  needed 
today  is  a  fixed  standard  of  quality 
as  expressed  in  style,  service,  suit- 
cbility  and  value  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  of  merchandise.  Too  often 
in  this  and  past  seasons  the  buyers 
retort  to  a  manufacturers’  quoted 
price  based  on  intrinsic  merit  of  raw 
materials  and  labor,  has  been :  “I 
know,  but  I  want  this  article  at  a 
l(jwer  price.  What  have  you  got 
that  looks  like  it  at  my  price?”  So 
long  as  this  system  prevails  there 
can  be  no  stable  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  based  on  standard  qualities  of 
value.  Price  never  yet  was  in  con¬ 
trol  of  merchandise  but  that  it 
spelled  ruin  for  the  manufacturer 
who  made  the  product,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  sold  it. 

Happily  there  is  a  revulsion 
against  this  mechanical  method  of 
merchandising.  The  requirements 
of  a  particular  clientele  are  replac¬ 
ing  the  pressure  of  competitors’ 
price  wars.  Already  this  program  is 
beginning  to  prove  that  it  is  a  profit¬ 
able  one;  like  all  processes  of  logic 
its  apparent  conclusions  are  slow  to 
establish  themselves.  But  once  es¬ 
tablished  they  always  become  quickly 
the  normal  method.  After  all  it  is 
an  old  axiom  that  the  satisfaction 
of  service  lasts  long  after  the  hyp¬ 
nosis  of  promotional  cleverness  and 
unrestrained  enthusiasm  in  advertis¬ 
ing  has  worn  oflF. 


QUALITY 

IS  THE  BEST  POLICY 


Mj  of  France 

Qiene 


“A  foundation  of  quality”  in  a  corset 
and  in  the  concern  that  sells  them. 
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Pittsburgh  Swings  Into  Line 


PITTSBURGH,  like  every  other 
city,  is  now  feeling  keenly  the 
demoralization  that  comes  to 
business  when  cheapness  is  made  a 
major  factor.  Ill-advised  sales,  bar¬ 
gain  ballyhoo,  cut-rates  and  a  wide 
range  of  catch  phrases  and  trick 
devices  have  combined  to  pull  mer¬ 
chandise  standards  downward,” 
writes  Donald  J.  Howard,  manager 
of  the  Community  Affairs  Division 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  November  issue  of 
“Greater  Pittsburgh",  published  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber, 

“Manufacturers  in  many  lines 
have  been  hit  by  the  great  wave  of 
cheapness.  From  legitimate  sales  to 
clear  odd  stocks  or  for  other  ethical 
purposes,  the  whole  merchandise 
field  has  been  affected  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  practice  of  buying  and  handling 
cheap  goods.  Manufacturers,  often 
against  their  will,  have  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  make  goods  of  this 
type,  or  they  have  been  beaten  down 
in  their  prices  until  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  cut  quality.  The  public  de¬ 
manded  cheap  goods ;  the  retailer  de¬ 
manded  them  of  the  wholesaler ;  the 
wholesaler  declared  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  that  he  had  to  have  a  ‘price.’ 
The  manufacturer  had  to  make  the 
goods  to  meet  the  price,  and  every¬ 
body  suffered  in  the  vicious  circle.” 

But  the  Pittsburgh  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  found  the  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  circle:  THE  WAY 
OUT.  They  studied  the  program 
for  business  betterment  offered  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  form  of  the  National 
Quality  Movement.  It  won  their  ap¬ 
proval  and  they  voted  to  endorse 
this  campaign.  Immediately  they  set 
about  organizing  a  city-wide  drive 
to  tie  in  with  the  National  Quality 
Movement. 

Following  the  endorsement  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Retail  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  secre- 
>  tary  of  the  association,  called  a  meet- 
;;  ing  of  representative  consumer  and 
v’  manufacturing  interests.  At  this 
1^.  meeting  the  proposal  for  “united 
^  action  in  maintaining  and  raising 
‘I  quality  standards  in  manufacturing 

tand  selling”  met  with  unanimous 
sujjport. 

A  committee  was  appointed.  Mr. 
Jacoby,  Andrew  Connolly,  who  is  a 
director  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
G(X)ds  Association  as  well  as  being 
publicity  director  of  the  Joseph 
Home  Co.,  and  a  prime  mover  in 


One  local  retail  dry  goods 
association  wrote  us  that  “the 
demand  in  our  community  is 
still  for  price  merchandise  and 
will  so  continue  until  business 
gets  hack  on  a  normal  basis.” 
According  to  this  article  that 
means  a  quality  basis.  Read  how 
Pittsburgh  intends  to  counter¬ 
act  “the  demand  for  price  mer¬ 
chandise”  and  hasten  the  return 
to  the  normal,  or  quality,  basis. 
Don’t  think  that  your  problem 
is  different  from  that  in  any 
other  locality.  If  it  were  we 
should  not  have  inaugurated  a 

National  Quality  Movement. 

the  campaign  to  put  Pittsburgh  on  a 
quality  basis,  and  Allyn  Garber, 
business  manager  of  the  nationally 
known  Pittsburgh  Press,  were 
named  to  call  on  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  ask  its  support  in  in¬ 
stituting  a  city-wide  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  to  tie  in  with  the  national 
drive  sponsored  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

Naturally  the  Chamber  gave  fav¬ 
orable  consideration  to  the  subject, 
and  Mr.  Howard,  some  of  whose  re¬ 
marks  are  quoted  above,  offered  his 
services  to  insure  thorough  organ¬ 
ization  locally. 

A  permanent  committee  was  then 
appointed  consisting  of  a  leading  re¬ 
tailer,  a  representative  of  a  well-re- 


't  '•  W.  O.  Riordan 


President  of  Stern  Brothers 
and  chairman  of  the  National 
Quality  Movement 


spected  manufacturer,  a  member  of 
the  press  and  a  representative  of  a 
local  radio  station.  They  were:  A. 
H.  Burchfield,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
the  Joseph  Horne  Co. ;  D.  D.  Couch, 
of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company ;  Mr.  Garber,  of 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  and  G.  Dare 
Fleck,  of  famous  old  KDKA. 

It  was  decided  that  the  movement 
was  distinctly  not  to  be  a  merchan¬ 
dising  or  sales  effort.  It  was  rather 
to  be  a  whole-souled  and  energetic 
effort  to  put  manufacturing  and 
merchandising,  where  they  have 
been  adversely  affected,  back  on  a 
sound  economic  basis — which  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  a 
quality  basis. 

The  work  of  city-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  then  began  in  earnest.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  was  drafted.  The 
movement  will  reach  a  peak  in  a 
demonstration  in  which  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  Pittsburgh  will  join 
during  the  week,  probably  in  the 
middle  of  January,  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Luncheon  of  the  National 
Quality  Movement  is  held. 

In  the  meantime  the  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  and  other  media  of 
news  dissemination  have  volunteered 
their  cooperation  and  a  Speakers’ 
Committee  has  been  organized  to  go 
before  the  various  trade  groups  and 
other  bodies,  bringing  to  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  Pittsburgh  the  message 
of  Quality. 

Already  Mr.  Howard,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  broad¬ 
casted  this  message  over  local  radio 
station  KQV  and  his  article  in 
“Greater  Pittsburgh”,  excerpts  from 
which  have  l)een  quoted  above,  re¬ 
ceived  wide  and  favorable  attention. 

The  local  stores  have,  of  cour.se, 
not  been  backward  in  supporting 
this  campaign  sjjonsored  by  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  advertisements 
published  by  Boggs  &  Buhl  ami 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  have  familiarized 
the  consuming  public  with  the  i)ur- 
poses  of  the  National  Quality 
Movement. 

In  Pittsburgh,  as  elsewhere,  the 
neoi)le  have  found  that  “the  great, 
false  god,  “Cheapness”,  at  whose 
shrine  the  thoughtless  have  been 
worshippitig,  has  proved  to  l)e  a 
false  god.  Red  ink,  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence,  discontent  rnd  dissatisfaction 
have  followed  in  his  wake. 

Pittsburgh  business  men,  like 
those  all  over  the  country,  are  ready 
for  a  call-to-arms  under  the  true 
leader — Quality. 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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flake  ^  ^ualitti  $t|rialmaB 


5  OU  haven’t  quite  as  much  to  spend  this  year  have  you? 
That  is  true  of  everybody  in  the  world.  Just  the  same,  you 
can  give  your  friends  the  best  gifts  they  ever  received — if 
you  will  only  stick  to  quality,  and  cut  out  the  trash. 

(QUALITY  costs  very  little  this  year.  Come  in,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  with  the  low  prices  on  all  sorts  of  high 
grade  merchandise.  Yes,  all  sorts.  You  can  get  a  quality 
piano  here  for  as  little  as  $  ....  ,  or  a  smart  woolen  tie 

for  a  man  at  $  . ,  or  a  real  leather  handbag  for  $ . 

You  can  get  well-made  toys  for  a  dime. 

Whatever  your  shopping  budget,  we  can  find  you  a 
good  gift  for  every  name  on  your  list. 

SECAUSE  we  sell  jio  trash,  no  catchpenny  fake  bargains 
of  any  kind,  your  gifts  will  give  real  satisfaction  to  your 
friends  for  months  and  years  to  come. 

QiHAT’S  what  we  mean  by  a  quality  Christmas. 

SIGNATURE  OF  STORE 


Advertisements 

Use  them  to  further 

While  all  the  material  in  this 
National  Quality  Movement  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  written  for  the  use  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  and 
newspapers,  the  advertisements  on 
these  two  pages  were  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  retail  stores  who 
sell  quality  goods. 


"Q"  Stands  for 

\ 

Quality 

•"Q"  is  the  new,  short  way  of 
saying  quality. 

•Every  article  we  sell,  from  the 
lowest  priced  to  the  most  costly, 
is  “Q”. 


PRICE  TAGS 

don  V  tell  the  U^hole  Story  .  .  . 

There  is  a  story  of  real  quality  behind  every  one  of 
our  price  tags.  Careful  selection  and  shrewd  pur¬ 
chasing  by  our  buyers  make  Blank’s  values  possible. 

We  hope  you  will  look  beyond  the  price  on  Blank’s 
merchandise.  The  people  who  sell  things  in  this  store 
know  the  value  of  the  goods  they  offer  you.  They 
welcome  questions.  They  are  glad  to  tell  you  why  a 
certain  thing  is  worth  buying  and  what  kind  of 
service  you  can  expect  of  it. 

So  please  don’t  just  ask  us  the  price  as  though  that 
were  the  whole  story.  It  never  is.  At  Blank’s — 
quality  counts,  too. 

SIGNATURE  OF  STORE 


•Nothing  offered  to  you  at  Blank’s 
comes  from  a  sweatshop,  where 
ill-paid  workers  are  forced  to  work 
long  hours  in  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  All  our  merchandise  comes 
from  honestly  managed,  modern 
factories,  that  believe  in  good 
wages  and  short  hours  for  self- 
respecting  employees. 

•By  trading  at  Blank’s,  you  help 
America  back  to  prosperity.  You 
put  money  into  your  own  pocket 
by  putting  it  into  our  merchandise, 
and  not  into  fake  bargains  offered 
by  little  fly-by-night  shops. 

•“Q”  stands  for  quality.  “Q” 
goods  are  the  best  you  can  buy. 
Come  and  buy  them  here,  or  at 
the  other  old-established,  reputable 
stores  in  town. 

SIGNATURE  OF  STORE 
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Written  For  You 

the  Quality  Movement 

Some  of  the  best  copywriters  in  New 
York  and  Boston  composed  the  advertise¬ 
ments  which  are  featured  on  these  two 
pages.  Use  them!  You  will  find  that  the 
returns  in  consumer  good  will  and  im¬ 
proved  sales  will  pay  you  well.  And  you 
will  be  helping  to  eradicate  the  evils  of 
unsound  “price  merchandising”. 


y^re  we  taking 
part  in  the 


NATIONAL 

QUALITY 

MOVEMENT? 


Shopping  is  Fun! 

We  enjoy  buying  things,  just  like  anybody  else. 

We  get  a  great  “kick”  out  of  being  able 
to  buy  real  quality  merchandise  at  today’s 
low  prices.  And  so  do  you,  naturally. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  want  quality  and 
that  you  expect  to  find  it  at  Blank’s.  We 
know  all  about  cheap  merchandise,  too. 
It  is  offered  to  us  just  as  it  is  to  every 
other  store  in  town.  Some  stores  buy 
it.  We  don’t.  We  wouldn’t  enjoy  having 
you  bring  it  back ! 

We  want  you  to  enjoy  buying  things  here  and  to 
know  that  you  will  get  your  money’s 
worth  out  of  them  when  you  get  them 
home. 

SIGNATURE  OF  STORE 


Of  course ! 

^iToU  probably  know  that  the  biggest 
retailers  and  manufacturers  got  together 
last  September,  in  New  York,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  restore  quality  to  its 
true  place  in  American  business. 

Why  did  they  do  that? 

Because  they  know  that  a  contin¬ 
ued  policy  of  cheapening  goods  will 
only  result  in  cheapening  the  whole  nation. 
They  know  that  a  man  or  a  woman  cannot 
earn  high  wages,  and  be  self-respecting, 
while  baking  or  selling  cheap,  shoddy 
merchandise. 

Blank  ’S  is  taking  part  in  the  great 
National  Quality  Movement. 

P RICES  for  all  our  merchandise  are 
lower  than  in  many  years.  But  all 
our  merchandise  is  good.  We  ask  you  to 
trade  here,  and  help  put  America  back  on 
a  sound  basis  of  prosperity. 

SIGNATURE  OF  STORE 


You’d  Laugh,  Too! 


V  /\.  CERTAIN  kind  of  people  who  don’t 
seem  to  know  very  much  about  Blank’s 
make  us  laugh.  You’d  think  we  didn’t  know 
that  they  can  buy  the  X.  Y.  Z.  brand  of  some- 
thing-or-other  at  such-and-such  a  store — and 
“for  a  whole  lot  less.” 

^  They  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  if  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  brand  were  up  to  our  standard  of 
quality  Blank’s  would  be  selling  it  too. 

^  Blank’s  never  has  sold  and  never  will 
sell  cheap  stuff.  We  would  rather  be 
able  to  offer  you  the  kind  of  goods  that  we 
knmv  will  give  you  your  money’s  worth — 
Quality  Merchandise — so  that  when  you  say  “I 
bought  this  at  Blank’s”  it  will  mean  something. 

SIGHATURE  OF  STORE 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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What  Makes  Good  Advertising 

By  DOROTHY  E.  SWENSON 

Advertising  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 


A  T  the  right  you  will  see  a  facsi- 
mile  of  a  special  logotype, 
“Q  stands  for  0  U  A  L  I  T  Y”, 
which  the  National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  is  distributing  to  advertising 
agencies  and  manufacturers  urging 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  firms  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  quality  standards 
of  merchandise.  Popularize  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  word  for  quality  in 
the  minds  of  your  customers!  We 
plan  to  furnish  promotional  tie- 
ups,  stickers,  show  cards  and  post¬ 
ers,  identifying  the  “Q”  stores,  at 
cost  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members. 
Send  your  order  today. 

My  sister  used  to  say  when  she 
had  to  economize  that  she 
didn’t  choose  to  fool  herself 
by  making  no-egg  cakes.  “Mock” 
this  or  "mock”  that  might  save  five 
cents  hut  it  never  nourished  any 
children.  Our  advertising  managers, 
in  spite  of  their  daily  expense  chis- 


Standsfor  QUALITY 

This  is  the  mark  of  the 
National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to 
keep  America  on  the 
quality  standard.  As 
manufaaurers  of  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise  we  urse 
support  of  this  Move¬ 
ment.  Bey  QUALITY ! 


eling,  have  to  guard  advertising 
against  policies  permitting  trashi¬ 
ness.  At  least  five  elements  must  be 
good  if  an  advertisement  is  to  be 
good : 

1.  Copy  without  ideas  will  not 
do, 


2.  Bad  illustrations  will  not  do, 

3.  Ugly  type  faces  will  not  do, 

4.  Merchandise  without  merit 
will  not  do, 

5.  A  poor  medium  will  not  do. 

The  common  denominator  of  good 
copy,  good  art,  good  typography, 
good  merchandise  and  good  media 
is  good  taste. 

People  of  taste  must  steer  the 
purchasing  of  advertising.  Cost  is 
no  guide.  Newsprint  is  cheap  but 
beautiful;  it  has  no  glare,  and  the 
antique  finish  is  excellent. 

Good  reputations  can  be  built  on 
inexpensive  merchandise.  “Which  is 
the  millionaire’s  daughter?”  was  the 
headline  of  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
vocative  fashion  advertisements  ever 
printed  in  New  York.  “The  young 
lady  on  the  left  is  wearing  so  and 
so.  Her  equally  smart  friend  on  the 
right  has  on  so  and  so.  One  of  these 
two  has  a  father  with  a  cool  million 
or  two.  Which  one?  Frankly  we 
have  forgotten  ourselves.  Style  is 
no  longer  a  prerogative  of  wealth.” 

Twelve  articles  of  apparel  were 
listed  in  this  advertisement.  It 
It  took  a  fashion  expert  nearly  a 
day  to  select  these  new  articles.  If 
all  the  inexpensive  merchandise  that 
is  being  exploited  today  were  select¬ 
ed  with  equal  care,  nobody  would 
be  worrying  about  the  wrong  kind 
of  “price  merchandising”. 

Silly  superlatives,  the  bane  of  to¬ 
day’s  advertising,  can  be  avoided  by 
applying  a  bit  of  the  magic  of  good 
taste.  A  braggart  is  generally  a  rot¬ 
ter.  Don’t  hire  braggarts,  don’t  de¬ 
velop  them,  and  don’t  encourage 
them  around  the  place.  Understate¬ 
ment  was  always  stronger  than  over¬ 
statement.  Today  understatement 
has  great  power.  And,  Lord,  how 
we  need  power! 

.‘Xdvertising  ought  to  be  crowded 
with  quality  today.  Quality  is 
really  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
Stores  whose  price  lines  are  medium 
and  low  can  stock  now  from  for¬ 
merly  expensive  resources.  Treas¬ 
ures  are  going  for  a  song.  Even 
the  commonest  merchandise  is 
being  improved  daily  because  the 
going  is  so  hard.  If  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  every  store  had  some  article 
as  good  for  the  money  as  the  new 
Plymouth,  and  if  every  advertise¬ 
ment  promoted  nothing  that  was 
less  good,  shouldn’t  we  all  feel  as 
though  we  had  died  and  gone  to 
Heaven  ? 


Trading  Up  Pays  Manufacturer  and  Merchant 

WHAT  would  you  say  to  a  manufacturer  who  asked  you 
to  feature  in  your  store  a  mattress  costing  $33.75,  when 
for  three  months  prior  to  that  date  not  a  store  in  your 
trading  area  had  promoted  a  mattress  costing  more  than  $18 
and  m.)st  of  the  sales  had  Ijeen  on  mattresses  priced  at  less 
than  $10? 

If  you  didn’t  think  there  was  anything  in  this  quality 
business  and  were  convinced  that  your  customers  wanted 
price  merchandise  you  might  not  turn  a  very  attentive  ear. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  however,  listened  to  the  Simmons 
Company’s  suggestion  and  worked  out  a  promotion  plan  they 
thought  would  work. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1932.  Stocks,  bonds,  commodity 
prices,  all  were  on  the  bottom  and  gasping  for  breath. 

Yet  during  the  month  of  August  Abraham  &  Straus  sold 
515  Beautyrest  mattresses  at  $33.75  apiece.  And  not  one 
was  returned. 

“It  took  considerable  courage  and  conviction  to  get  be¬ 
hind  a  $33.75  mattress  at  that  time,”  says  Mrs.  Dorothy  E. 
Swenson,  advertising  manager  of  A  &  S,  “but  the  results 
more  than  justified  the  effort.  The  promotion  was  carefully 
worked  out.  We  had  special  store  displays,  windows,  sales¬ 
men’s  commissions,  an  emotional  appeal  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  a  quiet,  private  room  where  people  might  lie  down  and 
try  out  the  mattress  and  a  30-day  free  trial  offer  with  the 
mattress  returnable  at  the  end  of  that  time.” 

“People”,  concludes  Mrs.  Swenson,  who  knows  a  good 
deal  about  department  store  customers,  “are  eager  to  accept 
a  good  product.” 
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TWO  LETTERS 
FOR  QUALITY 

At  the  right  is  reproduced  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr,  D.  F.  Kelly,  president 
of  The  Fair,  one  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Chicago,  whose  words 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  retailers  and 
manufacturers.  We  greatly  appreciate 
his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Quality. 
Below  is  reproduced  a  facsimile  (includ¬ 
ing  cherubs,  or  perhaps  they’re  “Q”- 
pids)  of  the  editorial  page  in  the  De¬ 
cember  fifteenth  issue  of  Vogue. 


Last  July,  we  sent  out  an  S.O.S.  for  a  new  word  to 
replace  our  tired  adjectives.  This  is  the  moment 
to  hand  out  the  prize.  A  brand-new  word  has  suddenly 
popped  into  circulation,  as  the  following  letter  ex¬ 
plains.  It  is  from  Harford  Powel,  of  the  powerful 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which  has  organized  a  Na¬ 
tional  Quality  Movement  to  stimulate  the  sales  of 
quality  merchants  in  this  country.  Dear  Editor:  The 
World  has  rocked  on,  since  you  and  I  toiled  for  Vogue 
in  pre-War  days.  The  word  “Quality”  had  a  meaning 
then.  So  had  “Value.”  So  had  the  words  “Integrity,” 
“Fitness,”  and  “Fashion.”  But  all  these  words  are 
now  like  1910  half-dollars — worn  thin,  smooth,  and 
slippery.  Therefore,  ‘many  people  are  beginning  to 
use  the  word  “Q.”  “Q”  is  everything  that  quality 
used  to  be.  It  is  more.  It  is  tradition.  It  is  gentility.  It 
is  common  sense.  It  is  aristocracy.  Simpson’s  restau¬ 
rant  is  Q.  The  Links  Club  is  Q.  Patou’s  dresses  are  Q. 
Napoleon  brandy  is  Q.  Elizabeth  Arden’s  red  door  is 
Q.  Somebody  comes  up  to  you  in  Majorca  and  says. 
It’s  amusing,  but  is  it  quite  Q?”  Somebody  looks  ap¬ 
provingly  at  your  hat  in  Aiken  and  says,  “Very  Q.” 
Somebody  shudders  away  from  a  stock  of  bargain-sale 
abominations  in  a  vulgar  store  and  says,  “It  isn’t  Q.” 

1  am  reporting  this.  Dear  Editor,  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  edification,  if  you  have  not  heard  it  already.  But  I 
am  sure  you  have.  A  man  has  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  out-report  Vogue.  You  know  all  about  “Q,” 
l>ut  have  you  told  all  your  readers,  the  most  “Q-ish” 
ladies  in  the  world?  Yours  faithfully — Harford  Powel. 


THE  FAIR 

CHICAGO 

December  10,  1932 

There  is  a  patriotic  duty  before  every  mer¬ 
chant  now.  By  serving  his  fellow  citizens,  he 
will  best  serve  himself. 

1.  He  must  keep  quality  standards  upper¬ 
most  in  his  store.  Quality  is  not  price.  Any 
merchant  worth  his  salt  can  enforce  quality 
in  a  25-cent  collar  just  as  easily  as  in  a  $25,000 
fur  coat. 

2.  He  must  identify  himself  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Quality  Movement,  by  preaching  quality 
and  “your  money’s  worth”  in  his  advertising 
and  interior  display. 

3.  He  must  contribute  what  he  can  afford, 
to  promote  this  movement  nationally  to  every 
consumer  in  America.  Whether  his  check  to 
the  National  Quality  Movement  is  $1,  $10,  or 
$500,  he  is  buying  real  cooperation  for  himself 
in  his  most  pressing  problem — making  a  profit. 

D.  F.  Kelly 
President. 


man  Chase  under  whose  guidance  Vogue  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  real  quality, 
or  “Q”,  in  the  country.  We  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  her  for  Vogue’s  very  welcome  support 
of  the  great  National  Quality  Movement. 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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is  certainly  in  Fashion 


The  good  put  about  people's  inteiest  In  Quality, 
k  seems  to  ua,  Is  the  part  that  price  plays  in  it  It's 
become  fashionable  for  %«t>cnen  and  men  to  see 
how  much  they  can  get  for  their  buylt^  dollar. 
‘Hicy  have  dramaticaUy  discovcied  they  can  get 
more  for  that  d<dlar  mday  than  they've  ever  been 
able  u>  get  In  dietr  buying  lifetime.  More  what? 
As  we  see  it,  more  fashion,  more  beauty-nnore 
everyt^g— certainly.  Including  Qatflity/ 

Quality  Gmes  Through  Smilingly 

A  woman  can  get  today  more  Quality  in  coats  for 
less  money  dun  she  has  ever  been  able  to 
get  since  she  wore  a  pinafore.  And  this  Quality 
doesn't  mean  only  wear^-k  means  wear^nlity. 
It's  becoming  more  and  more  the  vogue  for  a 
woman  to  insist  that  the  coat  she  buys  have  the 
kind  of  Quality  she  can  depend  on.  It  must  stand 
up  under  hard  use,  and  come  through  smilingly. 
The  same  diing  goes  for  men's  dothes.  And  for 
home  things.  For  instance,  h's  fashionable  now— 
meaning  it's  done  by  people— to  insist  that  the 
chairs  they  buy  are  not  only  easy  to  look  at  but 
easy  to  ak  in— able  to  prove  they  are  made  of  a 
quality  that  will  satisfy  for  a  long,  long  time.  As 
we  see  it,  the  measure  of  Quality  that  Is  fashion* 
able  to  apply  to  things  is  complete  and  uncom* 
promising  satisfaction. 

Right  Quality  Things  Here  Now 

To  ttpeat,  u  wt  judge  k  from  contaa  with  people 
>11  ovet  America  in  their  buying  and  from  watch¬ 
ing  what  people  ate  intereited  in,  the  ttetid  today 
i>  definitely  toward  things  of  dtpendMt  Quality. 
And  k’l  ceitainly  easy  to  find  right  Quality  things 
— tighdy  priced— tight  here  today,  in  thia  city  of 
eiccUcnt  atoiei. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  fash¬ 
ion  tight  now  is  a  thing  called  Quality. 
All  over  America,  we  find,  people  ate 
more  and  mote  concerned  with  the  Quality  of  the 
thinp  they  buy. 

So  attong  is  their  insistence  on  Quality  that,  like 
anydting  that  gains  imponance,  the  Quality  trend 
hat  become  a  fashion. 


Quality  Trend  on  the  Up 

And  like  the  fashion  for  softer  woolens,  for  the 
Edwardian  silhouette  in  %vomen*s  clothes,  for 
color  and  pattern  in  men's  wear,  or  like  the  fashion 
for  touches  of  «dute  in  home  decorations  or  like 
the  food  fashion  for  tomato  juice  and  for  liver— 
like  all  these  fashions,  the  trend  for  Quality  is 
definitely  on  the  up.  Folks  %vant  Quality  now  in 
just  about  every  line  of  merchandise — from  shoes 
U»  furniture— from  hats  to  foods — in  things  for 
women,  their  husbands  and  their  children. 
Judging  from  tvhat  our  fashion  scouts  tell  us  in 
dieir  contact  with  people  everywhere,  k  isn't 
enough  today  for  a  dress  to  be  "just  the  dress.** 
It  has  to  look  htII  and  be  gay,  flattering.  But  in 
addition,  particulaHy  during  recent  mondu, 
ivoman  have  insisted  that  the  dress  also  have  about 
it  a  very  defirute  Quality. 


Afraid  of  Shoddy — Rightly  So 

People  are  afraid  die  shoddy  thing  today.  And 
they  mi^t  ivell  be.  They're  pretty  %vcll  fed  up, 
we  find,  with  things  that  fail  to  measure  up  fet^ 
Icssly  to  a  quality  standard  diat  insists  on  wear.  Just 
as  diere  are  new  scoring  rules  for  bridge  today, 
there  are  new  scoring  rules  for  the  things  wt  buy. 
And  high  m  the  scormg  is  Quality. 


Amos  Parrish  has  just  released  this  smashing  quality  drive  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  r 
full  page  newspaper  advertisement  to  the  many  papers,  like  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  vi 
papers  who  subscribe  to  his  able  fashion  re-  page  is  shown  above,  are  distributing  proof 
porting  service.  It  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the  display  purposes  to  local  retail  merchants. 
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The  Leader  Type 

By  GEORGE  D.  HALSEY 

Store  Superintendent,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  IVis. 


WHEN  we  begin  to  study  the 
personalities  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  leadership,  we  do  not  find 
just  one,  but  many  types : — the 
dominating,  almost  domineering 
type;  the  loud,  desk-pounding  type 
with  an  ample  supply  of  self-con¬ 
fidence;  the  quiet,  persevering,  stu¬ 
dent  type;  the  hail-fellow-well-met 
type;  the  dignified,  almost  austere 
type ;  each  in  his  own  way  a  success¬ 
ful  leader. 

Is  There  a  “Leader  Type”? 

So,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  look 
no  deeper  than  the  surface,  we  might 
say  that  there  are  no  personality 
traits  common  to  successful  leaders ; 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  for  almost 
every  desirable  trait  one  may  men¬ 
tion,  an  example  may  easily  be 
found  of  someone  who  has  succeed¬ 
ed,  apparently  without  any  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  particular  trait. 

If,  however,  we  do  look  just  a 
little  deeper  than  the  surface,  we 
see  that  there  very  definitely  are 
certain  traits  which  are  possessed  to 
a  fairly  pronounced  degree  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  successful  leader.  When 
one  of  these  traits  is  weak,  success 
is  generally  due  to  the  possession, 
to  an  outstanding  degree,  of  some 
other  traits;  and  to  a  skill  in  man¬ 
aging  situations,  so  that  the  weaker 
traits  will  not  be  needed  and  the 
stronger  ones  can  come  into  full 
plav. 

How  the  Picture  Was  Made 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
writer  has  asked  various  groups  of 
foremen  and  supervisors,  in  foun¬ 
dry,  machine  shop,  and  store ; 
college  graduates  in  training 
courses;  members  of  training  de¬ 
partments  ;  and  individual  .execu¬ 
tives  interested  in  the  subject  to 
do  this.  Wherever  possible,  the 
answers  have  been  discussed  in 
groups  or  individually.  For  most 
of  the  groups,  composite  pictures 
have  b^n  drawn  and  compared 
with  similar  composites  made  from 
the  answers  of  other  groups.  The 
picture  of  “The  Successful  Lead¬ 
er”  which  follows  is,  as  nearly  as 
the  writer  can  make  it,  a  composite 
of  the  opinions  of  at  least  ten 
groups,  widely  varying  in  rank, 
occupation,  and  education ;  and 
averaging  about  forty  members  to 
each  group.  So  it  should  be  a  fair¬ 
ly  accurate  picture. 


The  study  of  the  picture  will  be 
more  interesting  to  you  if,  before 
looking  at  it,  you  too,  will,  as  the 
members  of  these  groups  have 
done,  analyze  carefully  the  success 
of  the  one  or  two  leaders  you  con¬ 
sider  the  most  successful. 

“Think  of  the  most  successful 
leader  with  whom  you  have  had 
intimate  contact.  Carefully  analyze 
the  reasons  for  his  success.  Write 
dozvn  in  order  of  their  importance 
the  four  personality  traits  which, 
in  your  opinion,  have  contributed 
most  to  his  success.  You  can,  if  you 
unsh,  choose  two  leaders  of  quite 
different  types  and  make  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  each  type  separately." 


What  Do  You  Think  Are  the 
Essential  Qualifications 
for  Leadership? 

By  asking  groups  of  men  and 
women  to  list  the  twelve  qualities 
in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
which  they  consider  most  essential 
for  success,  Mr.  Halsey  has  built 
up  a  composite  picture  of  the 
“Leader  Type.” 

He  now  requests  that  readers  of 
The  Bulletin  express  their  views 
on  this  subject,  saying  “I  should 
particularly  tike  to  hear  from 
Training  Directors  and  others  who 
will  have  groups  of  executives  in 
their  own  stores  do  just  as  I  have 
had  so  many  groups  do,  build  up 
their  own  composite  picture.” 

The  making  of  such  a  list  should 
make  a  good  “project”  for  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  training  class  or  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  staff  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  If  Training  Directors  or 
Buyers  ask  this  question  of  a 
group,  it  will  be  well  to  have  the 
members  of  the  group  express 
their  own  views  before  seeing  the 
list  presented  in  this  article,  in 
order  to  stimulate  independent 
thinking.  If  the  responses  indicate 
that  other  qualities  are  deemed 
more  essential  or  that  their  im¬ 
portance  is  rated  in  a  different 
order,  we  will  be  glad  to  present 
a  second  list  in  a  later  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

The  Editor. 


The  qualities  given  here  are  ar¬ 
ranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  order 
of  importance,  as  indicated  by  fre¬ 


quency  of  listing.  The  first  three 
qualities  were  all  mentioned  so 
frequently  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  decide  their  order  of  importance. 
Perhaps  they  should  all  be  consid¬ 
ered  “first”,  they  are  all  so  essential 
to  any  marked  degree  of  success. 

The  masculine  pronoun  is  used 
throughout  for  convenience,  but  by 
no  means  all  successful  leaders  are 
men.  Many  women  have  succeeded 
splendidly  in  the  field  of  personal 
leadership. 

Qualities  Possessed  by  the 

Successful  Leader 

1.  He  is  Enthusiastic 

While  enthusiasm  was  seldom 
given  first  place  in  the  answers, 
it  was  so  consistently  present 
that  it  wins  first  place;  and,  as 
you  think  of  all  the  successful 
leaders  you  have  known,  you 
will  find  few  indeed  who  have 
not  possessed  this  quality  to  a 
marked  degree. 

Very  little  worth  while  has 
ever  b^n  or  ever  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  enthusiasm.  So 
if  you  would  be  a  successful 
leader,  get  enthusiastic  about 
your  job  and  show  your  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Picture  to  yourself  what 
pleasure  success  will  bring  you. 
Make  a  game  of  your  work  and 
enjoy  playing  the  game. 

If  you  get  to  feeling  blue  or 
discouraged,  try  to  get  out  and 
take  a  brisk  walk  in  the  fresh 
air.  Breathe  deeply.  Throw 
back  your  shoulders  and  act  as 
if  you  were  enthusiastic.  There 
is  a  very  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  physical  and  mental 
condition.  Look  and  act  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  soon  you  will  feel 
enthusiastic. 

Cultivate  good  health.  It  is 
hard  to  be  enthusiastic  when  you 
have  a  headache  or  indigestion. 

2.  He  has  Self-Confidence ;  hut 
Avoids  Conceit 

“Self-confidence”  and  “Tact” 
were  given  first  place  in  the  vot¬ 
ing  more  often  than  any  other 
qualities,  and  each  received  about 
the  same  number  of  “firsts”. 

The  “timid  soul”  seldom 
makes  a  good  leader.  You  must 
have  confidence  in  yourself  if 
you  exf^t  others  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  you.  The  foundation 
of  self-confidence  is,  or  should 
be,  thorough,  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  knowledge  of  the  job. 

Study  the  job.  Determine  to 
know  as  much  about  your  work 
as  any  one  knows.  !^ow  that 
you  can  do  the  job,  then  do  it. 
Have  enough  courage  to  take 
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reasonable  chances.  An  occa¬ 
sional  failure  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  “down  and  out”.  It  is 
better  to  have  tried,  even  if  you 
are  not  entirely  successful,  than 
it  is  not  to  have  tried  at  all. 

Do  not,  however,  confuse  self- 
confidence  with  conceit.  Self- 
confidence  is  a  quiet,  forceful 
knowledge  of  one’s  own  power 
to  do  what  one  sets  out  to  do. 
Conceit  is  a  blatant  shouting  of 
one’s  own  ability,  most  generally 
used  as  a  “defense  mechanism” 
to  hide  fear  or  ignorance.  “Little 
dogs  bark  the  loudest”. 

Be  self-confident  always;  but 
carefully  preserve  an  “open-to- 
learn”  state  of  mind.  There  is 
a  very  crude  but  very  truthful 
saying  which  sums  up  the  whole 
situation. 

“When  you  think  you  are 

green,  you  are  growing; 
When  you  think  you  are 

ripe,  you  are  rotten.” 

3.  He  Possesses  Tact 

Tact,  that  delicate,  sympathe¬ 
tic,  perception  of  just  what  is  the 
fit  and  right  thing  to  say  and  do, 
is  in  itself  a  composite  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  traits.  Natural  kindliness, 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  willingness  and  ability 
to  understand  the  other’s  view¬ 
point,  keen  sensitiveness  to  hu¬ 
man  reactions,  are  all  included. 
Tact  is  spontaneous,  unstudied 
diplomacy. 

Tact  does  not,  however,  mean 
weakness  or  vacillation.  No  one 
would  accuse  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  the  wielder  of  the  “Big 
Stick”,  of  being  weak.  Yet  a 
study  of  his  life  shows  that  he 
was  possessed  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  tact.  The  tactful 
leader  does  things  and  does  them 
quickly,  but  does  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  give  offense. 

Remember  that  in  life,  as  well 
as  in  football,  there  are  times 
when  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to 
crash  through  the  line ;  and  there 
are  times  when  an  end  run  will 
get  you  farther.  Knowing  the 
nroper  time  for  each  is  tact. 

4.  He  is  Always  Fair 

Absolute  fairness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  essentials  to 
success  in  leadership. 

Being  fair  may  seem  easy,  but 
it  is  not.  Careless  decisions  and 
snap  judgments  given  without 
proper  investigation  of  the  facts 
are  often  most  unfair.  It  takes 
time  and  patience  to  hear  “both 
side-'  of  the  story”,  but  you  can¬ 
not  “get  to  the  bottom”  of  things 
and  be  fair  unless  you  do. 


Scrupulously  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  favoritism.  See 
that  whatever  favors  you  have  to 
bestow  are  given  strictly  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit.  Be  as  pleasant  to 
one  person  as  to  another,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  one  may  be 
more  pleasant  to  you,  and  may 
have  a  more  pleasing  personal¬ 
ity.  In  the  assigning  of  work, 
giving  praise  or  criticism,  and 
especially  in  the  giving  of  sales, 
be  most  careful  that  you  are  not 
in  any  way  influenced  by  your 
personal  likes  or  dislikes.  You 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

5.  He  is  Thorough 

Thoroughness  is  the  habit  of 
considering  every  important 
phase  of  any  question  before 
reaching  a  decision ;  of  attending 
to  every  essential  detail.  Nor 
does  this  necessarily  mean  slow¬ 
ness  or  deliberateness.  Some  men 
have  the  ability  to  search  out 
the  few  really  essential  facts  al¬ 
most  instantly ;  others  ask  one 
hundred  questions  and  yet  omit 
the  most  essential.  One  employ¬ 
ment  interviewer  may  spend  a 
half-hour  on  each  interview  and 
get  a  mass  of  data  on  each  appli¬ 
cant,  and  yet  not  be  thorough, 
because  he  has  failed  to  get  the 
one  or  two  facts  which  are  vital¬ 
ly  important  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  an  applicant  will  fit  a 
given  job.  Another  may  see  in¬ 
stantly,  almost  intuitively,  the 
most  essential  requirements  and 
be  able  to  decide  in  two  or  three 
minutes  that  the  person  would 
not  suit,  thus  giving  himself  time 
to  interview  more  thoroughly  the 
likely  applicant. 

Too  many  of  us,  however,  like 
to  think  we  are  quick,  “intui¬ 
tive”,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  are  merely  mentally  lazy. 
Cultivate  thoroughness  —  the 
kind  which  decides  quickly  which 
are  the  essential  facts  and  equal¬ 
ly  quickly  gets  these  facts  and 
makes  the  decision ;  the  kind 
which,  when  given  a  job  to  do, 
overlooks  no  detail. 

Thoroughness,  if  you  do  not 
already  possess  it,  is  quite  hard 
to  cultivate.  Make  habitual  the 
questions, 

“Have  I  gotten  and  consid¬ 
ered  all  essential  facts?” 

“Have  I  attended  to  every 
essential  detail?” 

One  simple  method  of  keeping 
oneself  reminded  (and  that  is 
the  important  thing)  is  to  have 
written  in  the  flyleaf  of  a  note¬ 
book  or  on  the  card  tacked  on  the 


inside  of  a  desk  drawer,  or  other 
place  where  it  will  be  seen  very 
frequently,  just  the  word  “thor¬ 
oughness”  and  any  other  point 
on  which  emphasis  should  be 
placed,  as  “T.  L.”  (talk  less), 
if  this  is  a  bad  habit,  as  it  often 
is  with  the  person  who  is  not 
thorough.  This  very  simple  de¬ 
vice  is  often  most  helpful. 

6.  He  is  Open-Minded 

The  closed  mind  is  a  sure  sign 
of  the  start  of  disintegration. 
Any  man  who  is  awake  to  the 
startling  advances  in  science 
which  are  occurring  almost  every 
day  will  never  be  foolish  enough 
to  say  that  anything  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Be  open-minded  to  sugges¬ 
tions  from  whatever  source  they 
come. 

An  open  mind  is,  however,  not 
necessarily  a  gullible  mind.  The 
mind  which  reflects  always  the 
last  person  talked  with,  which 
changes  with  every  wind  that 
blows,  is  not  an  open  mind,  it 
is  a  weak  mind. 

But  be  willing  to  change  your 
mind,  willing  to  give  things  a 
fair  hearing  and  even  a  fair 
trial,  without  letting  pre'vious 
convictions  prejudice  you  against 
them.  Be  reasonably  slow,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reach  definite  conclu¬ 
sions.  Look  at  every  side  of  the 
question  before  passing  judg¬ 
ment;  and  when  you  do  decide, 
stick  to  your  decision  until  some¬ 
thing  definitely  better  is  offered, 
checked,  and  approved. 

7.  He  is  a  Hard  Worker 

If  the  opinion  of  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  people  consulted 
means  anything,  there  is  no  place 
in  leadership  for  a  lazy  man. 
While  sheer  willingness  to  work 
hard,  and  for  long  hours  if  nec¬ 
essary,  was  seldom  rated  as  the 
most  essential  quality,  it  was 
mentioned  often  enough  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  seventh  place  on  our 
list. 

8.  He  is  Sincere 

Duplicity  and  deceit  have  no 
place  in  leadership.  The  leader 
who  makes  promises  with  no  real 
intention  of  keeping  them,  who 
uses  flattery  just  for  the  results 
it  gets,  who  says  one  thing  to 
you  and  another  behind  your 
back  does  not  last  long.  He  is 
soon  found  out. 

9.  He  has  Self  Control 

The  man  who  is  always  losing 
control  of  his  temper,  who  has 
not  the  strength  to  eliminate  his 

(Continued  on  page  1045) 
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The  Retail  Delivery  Survey 

By  RALPH  S.  CHARLES 
Merchandise  Research  Division 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

- ■ - 

Beginning  in  the  November  issue  and  continuing  in  December  and 
January,  we  are  printing  in  abridged  form  the  results  of  the  Retail 
Parcel  Delivery  Survey,  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  at  the  request  of  retailers  in  the  Spring  of  1931.  This  Study 
was  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Merchandising  Research  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  consulting  zvtth  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Association  members  and  officials. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  privately  owned  delivery  systems  as  against  those  operated 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  or  by  a  consolidated  delivery  organization.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  compare  costs  so  that  basic  data  may  be  available  from 
which  merchants  can  determine  how  to  obtain  the  most  economical  delivery 
expense. 

Merchants  operating  their  own  delivery  systems,  and  consolidated  de¬ 
livery  organizations  were  contacted  and  participated  in  the  Study  by  filling 
out  a  questionnaire  asking  for  data  regarding  their  experience  with  retail 
delivery  problems. 

While  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  the  publication  of  this  material 
over  three  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  the  text  of  the  report  actually  has  two 
major  divisions — Part  I — The  National  Questionnaire  Survey,  in  which  is 
analyzed  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  retailers  and  consolidated  delivery 
systems;  (questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  number  of  cooperative  systems 
but  no  replies  were  received)  and  Part  II — The  Boston  Case  Study,  which 
was  conducted  mainly  by  personal  contact  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  is  planned  to  reprint  the  entire  report  under  a  single  cover  after  the 
three  installments  have  appeared. 
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Possibilities  of  Cooperative  or 
Consolidated  Delivery 

It  is  quite  evident,  judging  from 
the  replies  received,  that  most  retail¬ 
ers  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  con¬ 
sidered  all  possible  types  of  delivery 
service.  Some  retailers  have  tried 
one  or  two  different  types,  particu¬ 
larly  the  cooperative  and  consoli¬ 
dated  variety,  usually  local  affairs, 
but  found  these  organizations  unre¬ 
liable,  inefficient  and  poorly  financed. 
Merchants  insist  upon  prompt,  de¬ 
pendable  delivery  service  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost,  with  the  result  that 
many  times  they  are  practically 
obliged  to  organize  and  operate  their 
own  parcel  delivery  service.  Then 
again,  other  stores  have  grown  to  the 
point  where  they  felt  that  they  were 
large  enough  to  efficiently  operate 
their  own  delivery  departments. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  stores 
which  discontinued  the  operation  of 
their  own  delivery  departments  or 
the  use  of  local  express  companies  in 
favor  of  a  consolidated  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  did  so  mainly  to  reduce  delivery 


costs  and  to  increase  the  service  to 
their  customers.  Every  merchant 
and  community  seems  to  have  had 
the  delivery  problem  and  apparently 
seems  to  be  still  confronted  with  it. 
Strangely  enough,  the  solution  in 
one  instance  is  not  the  same  as  in 
another,  as  all  types  of  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less 
satisfactory  at  one  time  or  another 
or  in  one  place  or  another.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  merchants  who  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  their  deliveries  to  a  consoli¬ 
dated  parcel  delivery  service  because 
such  a  change  might  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  their  present  methods. 
They  are  not  certain,  however,  that 
'they  would  not  lose  a  certain  ad¬ 
vantage  they  now  have  from  their 
more  or  less  personalized  service 
which  customers  generally  seem  to 
appreciate. 

Store-Operated  Delivery 
Departments 

Stores  operating  their  own  deliv¬ 
ery  departments  state  generally  that 
the  princip)al  advantages  come  from 


( 1 )  having  absolute  control  of  all 
the  delivery  operations  within  their 
own  organization;  (2)  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  merchandise  will  reach 
their  customers  promptly  and  in  an 
acceptable  condition;  (3)  the  quick 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  com¬ 
plaints;  (4)  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  uniformed  deliverymen  who 
are  under  close  supervision;  (5)  the 
advertising  value  of  the  firm’s  name 
on  attractive  delivery  cars  that  regu¬ 
larly  cover  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country;  (6)  the  con¬ 
trol  of  delivery  costs;  (7)  the  last 
contact  with  their  customers  made 
by  courteous  and  efficient  delivery- 
men  who  know  store  policy.  Most 
stores  seem  to  stress  the  importance 
of  the  good-will  that  is  created  by 
the  personal  contact  of  their  own 
representatives.  On  the  other  hand 
stores  operating  their  own  delivery 
departments  find  them  expensive 
and  a  great  responsibility.  The  in¬ 
creased  ratio  of  delivery  expense 
during  off  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
the  volume  of  deliveries  decreases  re¬ 
sulting  in  higher  unit  costs,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disadvantage.  Customer  abuses 
of  the  delivery  privilege  and  the 
high  cost  of  specials  also  tend  to 
increase  the  delivery  cost. 

The  area  covered  by  a  store’s  own 
delivery  department  is  usually  much 
smaller  than  that  covered  by  a  con¬ 
solidated  delivery  service,  with  the 
result  that  the  store  is  obliged  to 
employ  other  delivery  facilities  such 
as  parcel  post  and  express  to  reach 
the  more  distant  points,  but  many 
of  them  have  found  that  their  deliv¬ 
eries  are  delayed  and  roughly 
handled.  In  some  instances,  stores 
have  used  local  cooperative  delivery 
facilities  to  augment  their  own  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  outlying 
districts  off  their  own  routes  or  dur¬ 
ing  special  rush  occasions. 

Organized  Propaganda 

It  was  generally  felt  that  deliv¬ 
ery  costs  could  be  reduced  by  organ¬ 
ized  propaganda.  Such  propaganda 
should  be  directed  at  both  the  public 
and  the  salespeople  within  the  stores, 
each  group,  however,  being  ap¬ 
proached  from  different  angles. 
Many  abuses  of  the  delivery  service 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  de¬ 
livery  expense,  and  an  educational 
program  to  show  the  customers  how 
they  themselves  are  indirectly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
merchandise,  would  be  effective. 
Meetings  with  salespeople  in  the 
stores  for  the  purpose  of  discourag¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  of  delivery  at  the 
time  of  purchase  doubtless  would 
bring  results.  The  merchants  them¬ 
selves  are  partly  responsible  for 
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TABLE  11 
Unit  Cost  Per  Parcel 


Store  Classification 

Stores  Using  Services  of  1 
Consolidated  Delivery 
Systems 

Stores  Operating  Own 
Delivery  Systems 

Class  Total 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

High  1 

Low  I 

Average 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

10.0 

2.5 

7.3 

9.0 

11.3 

14.0 

'  2.5 

9.3 

One  to  two  million . 

20.0 

6.0 

12.5 

8.0 

10.5 

13.3 

8.0 

11.5 

Two  to  four  million . 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

6.0 

12.3 

20.0 

6.0 

10.1 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

18.0 

6.0 

9.5 

18.0 

6.0 

9.2 

Over  ten  million . 

14.5 

11.0 

12.2 

11.0 

7.0 

8.5 

14.5 

7.0 

10.3 

some  of  the  increases  in  deliveries, 
because  during  periods  of  intensive 
competition  they  have  educated  the 
public  to  unnecessary  accommoda¬ 
tion,  in  an  effort  to  outdo  their  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  matter  of  service.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  merchants 
in  a  community,  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  should  refuse  to  deliver  mer¬ 
chandise  under  an  agreed  value, 
particularly  C.  O.  D.  packages. 

Cooperative  Delivery 

There  is  hardly  any  community  of 
retailers  that  has  not,  at  one  time 
or  another,  considered  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  organizing  a  cooperative  deliv¬ 
ery  service  and  operating  it  under 
their  joint  supervision.  In  several 
instances  this  has  been  attempted, 
but  investigation  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  such  undertakings  have  met 
with  little  or  no  success.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  cooperative  venture 
of  this  nature  would  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  stores  of  varying  size,  it  was 
found  that  eventually  the  larger 
stores  became  more  interested  in  the 
management  of  the  organization  and 
attempted  to  more  or  less  dominate 
its  activities  to  the  detriment  of  the 
smaller  stores,  with  the  result  that 
dissatisfaction  was  aroused  and  the 
service  finally  became  mediocre  or 
was  discontinued. 

In  relatively  few  instances  were 
stores  members  of  a  cooperative  de¬ 
livery  association.  Where  such  was 
the  case,  it  was  found  that  such  fa¬ 
cilities  were  used  to  cover  the  terri¬ 


tory  beyond  that  covered  by  the 
store’s  own  delivery  department,  or 
to  take  care  of  furniture  or  bulk 
deliveries  in  areas  not  covered  by  the 
store’s  own  delivery  department. 
These  deliveries  are  from  3  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  deliveries  in 
some  instances.  In  one  instance  the 
cooperative  delivery  organization  is 
a  separate  corporation,  the  stock  of 
which  is  owned  equally  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  stores.  All  the  expenses  of  op¬ 
eration  are  prorated  on  a  package 
basis,  as  well  as  the  profits — if  any. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  usually  permit  the  covering  of 
more  territory  daily  where  formerly 
less  territory  was  covered  but  two  or 
three  times  per  week. 

No  replies  were  received  from  the 
headquarters  of  cooperative  organ¬ 
izations;  therefore  no  figures  per¬ 
taining  to  their  operations  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  information  recorded 
above  was  derived  from  comments 
made  by  replying  retailers  who  had 
had  experience  with  this  type  of  de¬ 
livery. 

'‘Shop  by  Phone”  Idea  and  Its 
Effect  on  Deliveries 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
retailers,  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  “shop  by  phone’’  idea 
tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ies  is  answered  in  the  negative.  It 
was  reasoned  that  in  some  instances 
the  percentage  of  these  transactions 
as  compared  with  the  total  transac¬ 
tions  is  relatively  small  and  since 


the  delivery  cars  are  covering  an  es¬ 
tablished  territory  regularly,  with 
hardly  ever  a  capacity  load,  any  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  of  parcels  originat¬ 
ing  from  telephone  orders  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  per  par¬ 
cel  without  increasing  the  general 
delivery  expense. 

Consolidated  Delivery  Service 

Consolidated  parcel  delivery  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  in  operation 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
several  years  and  in  many  cities 
have  provided  satisfactory  service. 
These  companies  have  been  inde¬ 
pendently  financed  and  organized, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  speci¬ 
alists  who  have,  after  intensive 
study  of  the  delivery  problem,  de¬ 
monstrated  that  it  is  possible,  by 
the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  delivery  department  organization, 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  operation,  to 
increase  the  territory  covered,  to 
give  more  frequent  deliveries  and 
generally  to  improve  the  service. 

They  have  satisfactorily  over¬ 
come  the  question  of  taking  over 
the  equipment,  a  factor  that  has 
usually  caused  some  concern  to 
stores  considering  the  possibilities 
of  a  consolidated  delivery  service, 
either  by  making  a  cash  settlement 
or  allowing  the  store  credit  for  the 
amount  involved.  These  companies 
have  found  that  many  of  these  ve¬ 
hicles  can  be  salvaged.  They  are 
then  painted  with  the  delivery  com¬ 
pany’s  color  design  and  operated  by 


TABLE  12 


Stores  Operating  Own  Delivery  Systems 


Store  Classification 

Number  of  Delivery 
Vehicles 

Number  of  Routes 
Operated 

Number  of  Miles 

Per  Route 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Average 

1  High  1 

Low 

Average 

Less  than  one  million . 

5 

2 

3 

! 

3 

3 

40 

45 

One  to  two  million . 

8 

1 

5 

8 

2 

4 

65 

25 

47 

Two  to  four  million . 

17 

4 

8 

14 

3 

7 

30 

50 

Four  to  ten  million . 

30 

6 

17 

21 

6 

12 

77 

39 

60 

Over  ten  million . 

116 

12 

50 

106 

12 

48 

89 

26 

50 

Consolidated  Delivery  Systems . 

219 

2 

31 

178 

2 

25 

10 

40 
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neatly  uniformed  drivers  and  assis¬ 
tants. 

In  certain  instances  it  was  found 
possible  to  take  over  the  store’s 
former  delivery  personnel.  These 
men  are  given  intensive  training  in 
the  company’s  policy  and  in  the 
proper  conduct  of  their  jobs,  with 
the  result  that  complaints  from  this 
source  have  been  practically  elimin¬ 
ated. 

In  practically  every  instance  the 
adoption  of  the  consolidated  de¬ 
livery  service  has  resulted  in  lower 
unit  costs  and  more  satisfactory 
service,  particularly  in  the  outlying 
districts  where  business  has  in¬ 
creased  as  the  result  of  the  more 
frequent  and  prompt  deliveries. 

Analyzing  the  fourteen  question¬ 
naires  covering  the  consolidated  de¬ 
livery  organizations,  it  was  found 
that  seven  concerns  were  private 
companies  and  seven  were  incor¬ 
porated.  Nine  concerns  had  been  in 
existence  from  one  to  ten  years  and 
five  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
original  investment  ranged  from 
$3^  to  $12,000  and  averaged  $4,- 
000.  While  the  majority  of  these 
concerns  limited  their  clients  to  de¬ 
partment,  dry  goods  and  specialty 
stores,  there  were  a  few  which  also 
made  deliveries  for  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  where  the  parcels  were  re¬ 
latively  small  and  numerous.  The 
number  of  clients  served  by  indivi¬ 
dual  concerns  ranged  from  eleven 
to  ninety-eight  and  averaged  thirty- 
six. 

Garages  and  Sorting  Stations 

The  garages  and  sorting  stations, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  were 
located  from  one-half  mile  to  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  retail  shopping  district.  In 
some  instances  they  were  combined 
while  in  others  the  vehicles  were 
kept  in  puWic  garages.  Depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  organization 
and  the  number  of  vehicles,  the 
garage  space  varied  from  400  square 
feet  to  7,500  square  feet  and  aver¬ 
aged  5  cents  p)er  square  foot  per 
month  rent.  The  sorting  stations 
varied  in  size  from  3,500  square 
feet  to  30,000  square  feet  and  aver¬ 
aged  6  cents  per  square  foot  per 
month  rent. 

The  definition  of  a  parcel  varied 
considerably.  One  concern  went  by 
the  parcel  post  regulations;  another 
considered  anything  as  a  parcel  ex¬ 
cept  furniture;  another  considered 
anything  as  a  parcel  up  to  the  size 
of  a  suit  or  coat  box ;  another,  any¬ 
thing  under  50  pounds ;  another, 
anything  under  25  pounds.  Where 
a  parcel  was  considered  as  any  pack¬ 


age  weighing  less  than  25  pounds, 
semi-bulk  was  considered  as  weigh¬ 
ing  from  25  to  100  pounds,  while 
bulk  was  considered  as  over  100 
pounds. 

Ideas  on  what  was  considered  as 
a  “pay-load”  varied  considerably 
and  ranged  from  25  to  500.  The 
unit  cost  per  parcel  varied  from  5 
cents  to  25  cents,  depending  upon 
the  agreement  made  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  was  based  on  the 
volume  of  parcels  or  “counts”  per 
month.  In  some  instances,  extra 
vehicles  were  hired  during  Christ¬ 
mas  and  other  peak  seasons  while 
only  in  a  few  instances  did  the  de¬ 
livery  concerns  do  any  hauling  of  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  freight. 

Working  Hours 

The  regular  working  hours  for 
the  deliverymen  were  between  nine 
and  ten  hours  per  day  which  usually 
began  between  7 :30  and  8.30  A.  M. 
and  ended  when  the  last  load  was 
finished.  Only  in  a  few  instances 
was  overtime  considered  and  this 
was  usually  after  the  ninth  and 
tenth  hour  and  paid  anywhere  from 
the  regular  hourly  rate  to  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  hourly 
rate. 

Delivery  Areas 

When  delivery  territory  was  re¬ 
adjusted,  the  principal  factors  con¬ 
sidered  were  volume,  mileage,  and 
the  type  of  delivery,  whether  cash, 
charge  or  C.  O.  D.  Consolidated 
delivery  systems  try  to  cover  the 
widest  possible  territory  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  possible  in  order  to  give 
better  service  to  the  stores  and  their 
customers.  In  most  instances  the  city 
areas  are  covered  from  two  to  three 
times  daily;  the  suburbs  from  one 
to  two  times  daily,  while  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  are  covered  either 
once  a  day  or  every  other  day,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  volume  and  the 
distance.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
greater  the  area  covered  and  the 
greater  the  frequency,  the  less  there 
are  of  “specials”  and  “returns.” 

“Pick-up”  Area 

The  “pick-up”  area,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  covered  the  principal 
business  districts  and  varied  from 
two  to  three  square  miles.  Pick-ups 
from  clients  were  made  from  two  to 
three  times  daily  from  the  smaller 
stores,  while  they  were  continuous 
from  the  larger  stores.  Other  stores 
were  visited  “on  call.” 

Routing  and  Sorting 

The  system  of  routing  and  sort¬ 
ing  parcels  was  much  the  same  in  all 
instances  and  was  practically  ident¬ 


ical  with  that  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages.  While  conveyor  belts 
were  generally  used,  there  were  one 
or  two  instances  where  sorting 
tables  were  used  instead.  Pick-up 
trucks  called  at  the  stores  on  sched¬ 
ule  and  collected  the  parcels  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  containers  and  carried 
them  to  the  sorting  stations  where 
they  were  routed  and  sorted.  Some 
concerns  found  it  saved  time  to  have 
a  “rough  sort”  of  parcels  in  their 
clients’  shipping  rooms.  The  larger 
consolidated  delivery  concerns  estab¬ 
lished  substations  in  certain  densely 
populated  districts,  thus  permitting 
them  to  deliver  a  maximum  number 
of  parrels  with  a  minimum  mileage. 
Since  each  route  covered  a  relatively 
small  area  and  there  was  less  time 
consumed  between  stops,  each  driv¬ 
er  carrying  a  maximum  load  was 
able  to  deliver  more  parcels  for  the 
time  he  was  actually  on  the  route, 
thereby  lowering  the  cost  per  parcel. 

Cost  per  Parcel 

The  cost  per  parcel  or  “count” 
paid  by  the  stores  using  consolidated 
delivery  service  varied  from  6  cents 
to  35  cents  and  averaged  15  cents, 
with  double  the  price  for  “specials.” 
In  some  cases  there  were  specific 
rates  for  certain  zones  and  extra 
charges  for  C.  O.  D.’s  varying  from 
10  to  20  cents  above  the  base  rates. 
Delivery  was  usually  attempted 
three  times  for  the  single  charge. 
“Calls”  were  charged  for  the  same 
rates.  These  rates  were  worked  out 
for  each  individual  store  and  were 
usually  based  on  volume  while,  in 
some  instances,  distance  and  weight 
were  also  taken  into  consideration. 
Some  companies  adjust  their  rates 
once  a  year,  while  others  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  rates  for  several 
years. 

Adjustments 

The  adjustment  of  lost,  stolen  or 
damaged  merchandise  is  usually 
made  on  the  retail  price  less  from 
20  to  33  per  cent.  Most  companies 
operate  in  close  harmony  with  the 
store  manager  or  the  store’s  adjust¬ 
ment  department.  In  some  instances 
the  store  deals  directly  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  concerning  any  complaint, 
while  in  others  the  delivery  company 
deals  directly  with  the  customer.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  store  and 
the  delivery  company  keep  each 
other  informed  as  to  the  disposition 
of  each  complaint.  Some  delivery 
companies  consider  the  report  on 
complaints  as  a  barometer  of  their 
efficiency  and  are  able  to  improve 
their  service  by  tracing, them  to  the 
source.  In  most  instances  it  is  a 
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policy  of  the  delivery  concern  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  customers  are  right 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  all 
complaints  to  their  satisfaction. 

Deliverymen  are  usually  paid  on 
a  daily  or  weekly  basis,  plus  some 
form  of  bonus,  which  may  be  based 
on  the  number  of  parcels  delivered 
and  the  length  of  service.  There  are 
deductions  from  this  bonus  for 
every  accident,  complaint,  etc.,  re¬ 
corded. 

C.  O.  D.  Procedure  of  Consolidated 
Delivery  Companies 

The  procedure  for  handling 
C.  O.  D.  transactions  by  the  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  companies,  while 
varying  to  a  certain  extent  in  detail 
between  companies,  is  fundamentally 
the  same.  Generally  speaking,  a 
copy  of  the  C.  O.  D.  sales  slip  or  a 
bill  is  prepared  by  the  store  and  en¬ 
closed  in  an  envelope  that  is  tied  on 
the  outside  of  the  parcel.  All  C.O.D. 
transactions  are  then  listed  on  spec¬ 
ial  sheets  supplied  by  the  delivery 
companies,  ^ch  entry  sheet  is  ser¬ 
ially  numbered  and  contains  all  the 
necessary  information  needed  to 
identify  each  individual  transaction. 
Some  firms  go  so  far  as  to  number 
each  line  for  this  purpose.  The 
sheets  are  made  out  in  duplicate, 
triplicate  or  quadruplicate  as  the 
case  may  be,  depending  up)on  the  ac¬ 
counting  system  used,  thus  pjermit- 
ting  both  the  stores  and  the  delivery 
companies  to  have  their  own  records. 

All  items  collected  up  to  noon  of 
each  day  are  remitted  to  the  store 
on  the  following  morning  on  a 
voucher  check,  together  with  one 
copy  of  the  “original  entry”  sheet, 
showing  items  collected,  items  re¬ 
turned  and  returns  carried  forward 
for  collection  on  the  following  day. 
The  remittance  check  voucher  shows 
the  totals  of  the  items  collected  for 
each  sheet  by  serial  number.  In  most 
instances  the  agreement  or  contract 
provides  for  the  remittance  of 
C.  O.  D.  collections  to  be  made 
within  48  hours.  All  checks  that  are 
collected  by  the  delivery  company’s 
drivers  and  are  made  out  to  the 
stores  are  turned  in  to  the  stores 
each  night. 

The  cash  collected  is  remitted  to 
the  stores  by  check.  The  “out  deliv¬ 
ery”  sheets,  which  are  checked  for 
cash  or  merchandise,  usually  contain 
the  reasons  why  the  merchandise  is 
returned,  such  as  wrong  address,  re¬ 
fused,  not  at  home,  etc.  The  prompt 
remittance  of  C.  O.  D.  collections  by 
the  delivery  companies  is  one  con¬ 
dition  which  the  stores  insist  up)on 
and  is  one  which  the  delivery  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  fulfill  satisfactorily. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  concerns 


which  have  agreements  calling  for 
weekly,  semi-monthly  and  monthly 
settlements  of  C.  O.  D.  collections 
but  the  majority  use  the  48  hour 
plan. 

Reduction  of  “Specials” 

In  the  majority  of  instances 
where  stores  have  turned  over  their 
deliveries  to  a  consolidated  delivery 
organization,  their  “sp)ecials”  have 
been  reduced  appreciably.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  reduction  is  due  prim¬ 
arily  to  the  increased  radius  and 
more  frequent  deliveries  provided 
by  the  consolidated  delivery  com¬ 
pany,  where  formerly  there  was  but 
one,  and  at  the  most,  two  deliveries 
a  day  within  an  area  considerably 
smaller,  when  the  store  opjerated  its 
own  delivery  system.  On  the  other 
hand  some  stores  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  have  impressed  their 
store  managers  with  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  “sp)ecials”  as 
much  as  possible  by  explaining  to 
their  customers  that  since  the  de¬ 
livery  companies  provide  more  fre¬ 
quent  deliveries  it  is  now  possible 
to  have  their  parcels  delivered 
promptly  enough  on  the  regular 
schedule.  Then  again,  where  the 
cost  of  each  “sp)ecial”  is  known, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  use  this  ser¬ 
vice  only  when  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary. 

Savings  in  Delivery  Costs 

The  savings  in  delivery  costs  to 
retailers  which  have  been  effected  by 
having  deliveries  made  by  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  organizations  vary 
from  5  p)er  cent  to  75  p)er  cent  but, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  aver¬ 
age  from  10  p)er  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
In  some  instances  there  has  been  no 
actual  saving  in  cost  but  there  has 
been  less  congestion  in  the  handling 
of  deliveries  and  much  of  the  floor 
space  formerly  used  for  delivery 
purposes  is  now  used  more  profit¬ 
ably.  Some  stores  were  unable  to 
state  whether  they  had  effected  any 
savings,  not  having  made  any  study 
of  the  situation.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  unit  cost  had  been  re¬ 
duced,  investment  in  delivery  equip)- 
ment  had  been  released  for  other 
purposes,  sup)ervisory  cost?  were 
eliminated,  prompter  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  deliveries  were  made,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
added  service.  Many  stores  believed 
that  they  could  not  op)erate  a  deliv¬ 
ery  system  as  efficiently  as  a  well 
organized  delivery  company. 

Vehicle  Analysis 

While  five  out  of  fourteen  con¬ 
cerns  provided  spjecial  bodies  for 
their  trucks,  only  two  concerns  made 


their  own  vehicle  bodies.  The  life 
of  the  vehicle  bodies  ranged  from 
two  to  ten  years  but  the  majority 
averaged  five  years. 

Seven  concerns  painted  their  own 
vehicle  bodies  while  seven  had  the 
painting  done  elsewhere.  The  color 
schemes  were  varied  and  contained 
many  combinations. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  whether  or  not  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  body  design  had  advertising 
value.  Some  concerns  thought  that 
it  suggested  the  store  when  seen  on 
the  street  while  others  thought  that 
due  to  traffic  conditions  and  the  fact 
that  many  people  now  live  in  apart¬ 
ments  and  hotels,  there  is  little  op- 
pHDrtunity  to  see  the  trucks.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  l)urden 
of  proof  rests  with  those  who  Ik;- 
lieve  in  the  affirmative. 

Many  concerns  lielieve  that  there 
is  an  oppxjrtunity  for  improvement 
in  the  design  of  the  vehicles  now  in 
use.  It  is  suggested  that  a  larger, 
lighter  and  more  rugged  body, 
which  will  fit  a  light  chassis  and  give 
the  driver  more  head-room  while 
sorting  his  load,  would  I)e  an  im¬ 
provement  that  might  l)e  well  re¬ 
ceived. 

Relatively  few  concerns  use  de¬ 
mountable  lx)dies  as  they  have  found 
that  the  body  becomes  obsolete  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  average 
chassis.  There  are  a  few  concerns 
which  have  found  this  not  to  lie  the 
case,  however,  and  have  transferred 
new  bodies  to  old  chassis  that  have 
l)een  kept  in  good  condition. 

While  the  majority  of  vehicles 
were  loaded  from  the  rear,  there 
were  a  few  that  were  loaded  from 
the  front  and  side.  The  average  time 
required  to  sort  and  load  a  given 
number  of  parcels  was  from  30  to 
45  minutes  p>er  100  parcels. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  sheet¬ 
writing  system  was  used  although 
the  stubbing  system  was  used  in 
some  instances.  Sometimes  the  stub¬ 
bing  system  was  used  in  the  pick-up 
from  the  larger  stores  and  the  sheet¬ 
writing  system  in  the  pick-up  from 
the  smaller  stores,  but  for  the  driv¬ 
er’s  deliveries  the  sheetwriting  sys¬ 
tem  was  used  for  the  protection  of 
both  the  driver,  the  delivery  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  store. 

Personnel 

Consolidated  systems,  generally, 
are  very  particular  about  the  appiear- 
ance  of  their  drivers  and  their  vehi¬ 
cles.  They  are  both  inspiected  daily, 
in  most  instances  by  the  general  de¬ 
livery  supierintendent  or  his  assist¬ 
ant. 

They  were  only  two  instances  out 
of  the  fourteen  concerns  reporting 
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where  the  drivers  were  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  practically  every  instance  the 
drivers  and  helpers  are  given  spec¬ 
ial  instruction  about  being  careful, 
neat  in  appearance,  and  polite  to 
customers.  Occasionally  special 
handbooks  of  instruction  are  issued 
covering  most  of  the  situations  that 
are  likely  to  occur  during  the  day’s 
work. 

The  methods  used  to  reduce  acci¬ 
dents  began  with  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  drivers  and  helpers.  Safety 
meetings,  addresses  and  instructions 
by  police  and  safety  associations, 
bonus  rewards,  energetic  no-accident 
campaigns  with  prizes,  suspensions 
and  fines,  are  a  few  of  the  more 
common  means  of  reducing  acci¬ 
dents. 

Advantages 

The  advantages  of  consolidated 
delivery,  as  set  forth  by  those  stores 
using  such  services,  consist  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  more  frequent  de¬ 
liveries  are  made  over  a  greater  area 
at  a  lower  rate  than  could  be  made 
by  a  store  operating  its  own  delivery 
system.  Then  again  deliveries  are 
made  more  quickly,  because  of  the 
decreased  mileage  per  route.  The 
equipment  is  kept  in  good  condition 
and  appearance,  the  drivers  and 
helpers  wear  uniforms,  and  they 
are  trained  to  be  efficient,  courteous 


few.  Some  stores  feel  that  they 
have  no  control  over  their  delivery 
expense  because  their  contract  guar¬ 
antees  a  flat  rate  to  the  delivery 
company,  whereas  if  they  had  been 
operating  their  own  delivery  system, 
particularly  during  recent  months, 
their  operating  costs  would  have 
been  reduced  as  their  volume  de¬ 
creased.  Then  again,  the  stores  feel 
that  the  delivery  contact  becomes 
impersonal  as  other  firms’  merchan¬ 
dise  is  delivered  at  the  same  time. 
Also,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vertise  special  events  or  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  trucks. 

The  Boston  Case  Study 

Believing  that  a  more  detailed  an¬ 
alysis  of  delivery  factors,  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  trading  community,  would  be 
the  means  of  securing  more  com¬ 
plete  data  on  some  phases  of  the  re¬ 
tail  jmrcel  delivery  problem,  it  was 
decided  that  a  study  be  undertaken 
while  the  mailed  questionnaires 
were  being  answered  and  returned 
by  retailers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Some  factors  on  which  it  was 
hoped  more  light  would  be  thrown 
were  the  extent  to  which  deliveries 
are  made  by  the  various  types  of  de¬ 
livery  facilities  available;  the  extent 
of  duplication  of  delivery ;  the  unit 
cost  of  each  type  of  delivery  service ; 
and  details  pertaining  to  the  items 


compact.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  field 
work  for  this  case  study  was  started 
in  November,  1931,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  February,  1932.  During 
these  four  months  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  provided,  not  only  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  records  of  various  deliv¬ 
ery  systems,  but  to  observe  their  op¬ 
erations  before,  during,  and  after 
the  Christmas  season. 

Metropolitan  Boston 

Metropolitan  Boston  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  “City  of  Boston’’ 
and  forms  with  it  an  area  of  econ¬ 
omic  solidarity  of  great  importance. 
Metropolitan  Boston,  according  to 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in 
1930,  includes  with  Boston  proper, 
80  cities  and  towns  in  an  area  of 
1,021.2  square  miles,  having  a  total 
population  of  2,307,897,  of  which 
781,188  are  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  1,526,709  are  outside.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  of  these  79  cities  and  towns 
are  within  a  25  mile  radius  of  the 
State  House.  Few  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts  have  a  more  compact  popula¬ 
tion  and  as  little  waste  space  as  does 
Greater  Boston. 

The  retail  trading  area,  or  what 
might  be  termed  the  “sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence’’  of  the  Boston  stores,  is  de¬ 
scribed  within  a  three-quarter  circle 
having  a  radius  of  35  miles  from 


Floor  plan  of  building  erected  for  the  sorting  and  loading  operations  of  the 
consolidated  delivery  company  operating  in  Boston. 


and  careful — all  of  which  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  organization,  management, 
and  the  desire  to  improve  the  deliv¬ 
ery  service  by  companies  created 
solely  for  this  purpose. 

Disadvantages 

The  disadvantages  of  consolidated 
delivery  service  seem  to  be  relatively 


included  in  the  cost  of  operation, 
management  practices,  etc. 

The  city  of  Boston  was  selected 
as  the  community  to  be  studied, 
since  delivery  conditions  at  the  time 
were  such  as  to  offer  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  study  all  types  of 
delivery  facilities  in  a  geographical 
trading  area  which  was  relatively 


the  State  House,  which  is  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  center  of 
the  retail  shopping  district.  The 
missing  quadrant  of  the  circle,  of 
course,  is  occupied  by  the  harbor 
and  bay. 

The  retail  sales  in  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis 
in  relation  to  its  own  population,  are 
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$877-85,  as  compared  with  a  state 
average  of  $484.49.  The  significance 
of  these  figures  in  illustrating  the 
influence  of  Boston  as  a  trading 
center  makes  it  obvious  that  Boston 
stores  sell  heavily  to  people  residing 
outside  the  city  proper. 

Historical 

Boston  has  not  been  without  its 
troubles  arising  from  more  or  less 
experimental  invasions  into  the  field 
of  retail  parcel  delivery.  Since  1900, 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  regular  parcel  delivery 
service  for  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
but  they  were  unsuccessful,  due 
largely  to  inexperience  or  lack  of 
capital  or  both. 

In,  1914,  a  privately-owned  cor¬ 
poration  undertook  the  delivery  of 
parcels  for  a  group  of  Boston  re¬ 
tailers  but  for  each  of  the  following 
four  years  encountered  financial 
difficulties.  In  1918,  however,  the 
company  commenced  to  operate  on 
a  “cost  plus”  basis  and  from  that 
time  on  its  operations  were  success¬ 
ful  in  every  way.  While  this  organ¬ 
ization  may  be  considered  as  being 
of  the  consolidated  tyi)e  in  that  it 
was  privately-owned,  it  might  also 
be  considered  as  a  cooperative  type 
in  that  it  was  cooperatively  man¬ 
aged.  The  company,  in  addition  to 
providing  facilities  for  stores  hav¬ 
ing  no  delivery  departments  of  their 
own,  also  provided  delivery  facilities 


which,  in  effect,  augmented  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  stores  operating  their  own 
delivery  departments.  This  company 
continued  to  provide  satisfactory 
service  until  it  ceased  operations  on 
September  30,  1931,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  its  contracts.  Two  of  the 
stores  which  were  its  largest  clients 
were  absorbed  by  two  other  large 
stores  which  operated  their  own  de¬ 
livery  departments.  Then  a  new 
consolidated  parcel  delivery  system 
commenced  operations  on  October 
1,  1931,  with  27  stores  subscribing 
to  its  service.  Thus  it  is  observed 
that  delivery  conditions  in  Boston, 
just  previous  to  the  start  of  the 
study,  had  undergone  a  distinct 
change  which  made  it  possible  to 
compare,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
performance  of  store-operated  de¬ 
livery  departments  with  the  “co¬ 
operative”  and  consolidated  types  of 
delivery  systems. 

Store  Classification 

For  the  purpose  of  the  survey, 
fourteen  departments,  dry  goods, 
and  specialty  stores  whose  individual 
annual  sales  volume  ranged  from 
more  than  $1,000,000  to  more  than 
$30,000,000  and  whose  combined 
annual  sales  volume  was  in  excess 
of  $130,000,000  in  1931,  were  con¬ 
tacted  in  the  course  of  this  study. 
Classifying  these  same  stores  by 
type  of  store  and  annual  net  sales 
volume  there  were  five  department 


stores  with  an  individual  salts  vol¬ 
ume  of  between  five  and  ten  million 
dollars,  three  department  stores  with 
an  individual  sales  volume  in  excess 
of  ten  million  dollars,  and  six  spec¬ 
ialty  stores  each  with  an  annual  sales 
volume  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars. 

Store  characteristics  which  affect 
the  delivery  problem  are  as  much  in 
evidence  in  Boston  as  in  other  retail 
communities.  The  class  of  trade  at¬ 
tracted  by  stores  determines  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  certain  types  of  sales. 
The  variance  in  proportion  of 
C.  O.  D.  sales  to  total  sales,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  for  department  stores 
from  1.2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  and 
for  specialty  stores  from  none  to  1 
per  cent. 

The  same  factors  influencing  the 
class  of  trade  are  found  to  affect 
the  volume  of  deliveries.  The  vari¬ 
ance  in  proportion  of  total  sales  that 
are  delivered  was  from  12.8  per  cent 
to  26.6  per  cent  for  department 
stores,  and  from  36.6  per  cent  to  65 
per  cent  for  specialty  stores. 

The  question  of  returns  is  an¬ 
other  factor  which  is  influenced  by 
the  class  of  trade  and  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  delivery 
problem.  The  range  in  proportion 
of  sales  that  are  returned  was,  for 
department  stores,  from  7.4  per  cent 
to  16.9  per  cent,  while  for  specialty 
stores  the  range  was  from  14.7  per 
cent  to  17  per  cent. 

General  Agreements 

There  are  two  factors  which  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  de¬ 
livery  situation  in  Boston.  As  the 
result  of  a  general  agreement  which 
has  been  in  effect  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  for 
several  years,  it  has  been  a  policy  to 
offer  “free  delivery”  anywhere  in 
New  England  and  to  make  but  one 
delivery  a  day  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  stores’  own  delivery  systems. 
Since  some  of  the  larger  stores  are 
drawing  trade  from  a  wide  area,  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  use  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  delivering  their  par¬ 
cels  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
delivery  organizations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  local 


Map  of  city  of  Boston  and  vicini¬ 
ty,  showing  towns  and  cities  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  composing  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  Boston  district  for  purposes  of 
the  1930  census  of  distribution. 
Boundaries  of  the  9  cent  and  10 
cent  {per  count)  zones  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  delivery  company  are  in¬ 
dicated. 
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Table  13 

COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL  DELIVERIES  OF  TWO  RETAILERS 


By  Types  of  Delivery,  Showing  Volume,  Total  Cost,  Unit  Cost  and  Total  Unit  Cost 


RETAILER  “A” 


Total  Volume 
Parcels 

Delivered 

Total 

Delivery 

Cost 

Unit  Cost 

Total 

Unit  Cost 

T ype  of  Delivery 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Own  trucks . 

62 

62 

46 

45 

8.1 

7.7 

\ 

Delivery  purchased 

19 

20 

33 

30 

18.7 

17.2 

>  12.5 

11.8 

Parcel  post  . 

19 

18 

21 

25 

10.7 

10.7 

; 

Total  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

RETAILER  “B” 


Own  trucks . 

56 

71 

47 

55 

10.1 

8.1 

i  13.6 

i’ 

12.8 

Delivery  purchased 

30 

16 

38 

25 

16.2 

16.2 

Parcel  post . 

14 

13 

IS 

20 

14.6 

14.2 

Total  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

express  lines,  parcel  post,  railway 
express,  and  sometimes  freight  are 
used.  Of  course,  if  a  customer  re¬ 
quests  that  a  purchase  be  sent  by 
some  means  more  expensive  than 
that  chosen  by  the  store,  she  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  difference.  Par¬ 
cels  sent  by  railway  express  and 
freight,  however,  constitute  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  the  total 
volume  of  deliveries. 

While  the  one-del  ivery-per-day 
agreement  has  undoubtedly  saved 
the  stores  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  since  it  became  effective,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  offer  of  “free  delivery” 
anywhere  in  New  England,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  realized  how  high  a 
percentage  of  the  total  delivery  cost 
is  accounted  for  by  parcel  post  de¬ 
liveries. 

Delivery  Areas 

At  the  time  of  contact,  two  stores 
which  had  acquired  two  other  stores, 
combined  and  operated  their  own 
delivery  systems;  two  other  stores 
employed  local  express  lines  entire¬ 
ly,  while  the  other  eight  stores  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  services  of  a  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  organization.  All  par¬ 
cels  delivered  outside  the  regular 
delivery  area  are  sent  by  local  ex¬ 
press  lines  or  parcel  post.  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  the  local  express  lines, 
there  are  three  sizeable  delivery  or¬ 
ganizations  making  regular  sched¬ 
uled  parcel  deliveries  each  day  in  the 
city  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 

The  area  in  which  regular  daily 
parcel  delivery  is  effected  by  the 
three  organizations  is  within  a  IS 
mile  radius  of  the  State  House ;  con¬ 
tains  35  cities  and  towns,  having 


332.5  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  1,912,415. 

One  delivery  organization  makes 
daily  deliveries  in  34  communities; 
another  organization  makes  daily  de¬ 
liveries  in  30  communities;  while 
still  another  organization  makes 
daily  deliveries  in  23  communities. 
In  other  words,  there  are  23  com¬ 
munities  receiving  daily  parcel  de¬ 
livery  from  all  three  of  the  delivery 
organizations,  seven  receiving  deliv¬ 
ery  from  two  of  the  delivery  organ¬ 
izations  and  five  receiving  delivery 
from  one  of  the  delivery  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Deliveries  by  Local  Express 

There  are  several  hundred  local 
express  lines  operating  in  and  out 
of  Boston  which  play  an  important 
part  in  parcel  delivery.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  one  truck  owner- 
driver  affair  to  large  companies, 
many  of  which  have  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  several  years,  operating 
many  trucks  on  regular  scheduled 
routes  covering  the  suburbs  and 
outlying  cities  and  towns.  There 
are,  however,  only  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  larger  concerns  that 
are  regularly  employed  by  the  bigger 
stores  to  deliver  their  “overflow”  or 
bulk  to  the  cities  and  towns  beyond 
their  own  delivery  areas. 

In  a  city  like  Boston  where  the 
traffic  in  the  retail  district  is  so  con¬ 
gested,  these  local  express  lines  have 
a  difficult  problem  which  they,  them¬ 
selves,  to  some  extent,  help  to 
create  as  they  go  from  one  store  to 
another  to  pick  up  their  parcels. 

Some  idea  of  the  volume  and  cost 
of  parcels  sent  by  local  express  lines, 
as  well  as  the  unit  cost  per  parcel 


sent  in  such  a  manner,  may  be 
gained  from  Table  13.  The  area 
covered  by  these  concerns  forms  a 
belt  varying  from  5  to  15  miles  in 
width  around  the  outer  limits  of  the 
area  covered  by  the  stores’  own  de¬ 
livery  organizations.  Beyond  the 
area  covered  by  the  local  express 
lines  is  the  parcel  post  area. 

These  stores  that  use  the  express 
lines  entirely  pay  anywhere  from 
12  to  20  cents  per  “count,”  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  destination.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  former  “cooperative”  de¬ 
livery  service  were  paying  11  cents 
per  “count”  at  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
solution  on  September  30,  1931.  Its 
delivery  area  was  almost  as  extens¬ 
ive  as  the  present  area  covered  by 
the  consolidated  delivery  system, 
with  the  exception  of  five  of  the 
smaller  outlying  towns. 

Deliveries  by  Parcel  Post 

The  volume  of  parcel  deliveries  by 
parcel  post  varies  from  store  to  store 
and  depends  generally  upon  the  size 
of  the  parcel,  its  destination,  and 
how  the  rates  compare  with  other 
available  delivery  facilities.  Parcel 
post  areas  usually  begin  at  the  outer 
limits  of  the  districts  covered  by 
the  stores’  own  delivery  system  or 
by  the  local  express  companies  and 
are,  in  some  instances,  quite  exten¬ 
sive.  One  store  which  made  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  its  parcel  post  deliveries 
found  that  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  parcels  sent  in 
this  manner  went  to  between  25  and 
35  cities  and  towns  outside  the  20 
mile  radius  but  within  the  40  mile 
radius  of  Boston ;  28  per  cent  were 
within  the  state  but  in  cities  and 
towns  over  40  miles  from  Boston; 
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39  per  cent  were  in  the  remaining 
New  England  states  and  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  per  cent  went  to 
other  states  and  countries.  In  other 
words,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  parcels  delivered  by  Parcel 
Post  were  within  a  40  mile  radius 
of  Boston,  while  75  per  cent  of  the 
volume  was  outside  this  radius  and 
included  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  and  some  foreign  countries. 

The  volume  of  all  parcels  sent  by 
parcel  post  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent  of  the  total  par¬ 
cels  delivered  during  the  period 
analyzed,  while  the  cost  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  parcel  post  deliveries  repre¬ 
sented  approximately  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  parcel  delivery  cost.  Table 
13  shows  the  relationship  between 
the  volume,  cost,  and  average  an¬ 
nual  unit  cost  of  deliveries  made  by 
parcel  post  and  other  types  of  deliv-  ten  million  dollars,  the  percentage  of 
ery  for  two  delivery  systems  during  delivery  expense  to  net  sales  varies 
1930  and  1931.  In  some  instances,  from  1.50  per  cent  to  1.94  per  cent; 
however,  where  the  parcels  are  rela-  in  department  stores  with  sales  vol- 
tively  small  and  uniform  in  shape,  ume  in  excess  of  ten  million  dollars, 
it  is  less  expensive  to  send  them  by  it  varies  from  0.66  per  cent  to  2  per 
parcel  post  than  by  the  local  express  cent,  while  in  specialty  stores,  it 
companies  whose  minimum  rates  varies  from  0.6  per  cent  to  0.9  per 
may  be  several  cents  higher  than  the  cent. 

parcel  post  rates.  Most  delivery  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
systems  have  provided  charts  and  store  owner  or  general  manager 
schedules  showing  routes  and  rates  who  considers  the  cost  of  each  type 
by  parcel  post,  local  express,  etc.,  of  delivery  when  analyzing  his  total 
and  these  are  posted  in  convenient  delivery  costs,  it  is  necessary  to 
places  in  the  shipping  rooms  where  know  not  only  the  total  unit  cost 
they  may  be  referred  to  without  de-  of  all  parcels  delivered,  but  wlwt 
lay.  percentage  of  the  total  parcels  deliv- 


Table  15 

DELIVERY  COST  ANALYSIS 
Direct  Delivery  Costs 
(TWO  ORGANIZATIONS  COMPARED) 


ered  are  carried  by  his  own  trucks, 
by  purchased  delivery — that  is  by 
local  express,  special  messenger, 
railway  express,  etc. — and  by  parcel 
post. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  know 
the  volume  of  parcels  delivered  by 
each  of  these  types  of  delivery  but 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  per¬ 
centage  of  cost  each  of  these  types 
of  delivery  bears  to  each  other  and 
to  the  total  delivery  cost.  Then 
again  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
the  percentage  of  cost  by  type  of  de¬ 
livery  compares  with  the  percentage 
of  volume  by  type  of  delivery.  A 
delivery  superintendent  may  be 
sending  out  a  high  percentage  of  the 
total  volume  of  parcels  by  his  own 
trucks,  yet  the  percentage  of  cost  of 
his  own  trucks  may  be  only,  let  us 
say,  half  of  the  total  delivery  cost. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  how¬ 
ever,  the  costs  of  the  three  principal 
types  of  delivery  will  be  considered ; 
namely,  the  stores’  “own  trucks,” 
“delivery  purchased”  which  is  large¬ 
ly  local  express,  and  parcel  post. 

Delivery  cost  allocation  is  more  or 
less  standardized  in  those  stores 
which  maintain  their  own  delivery 
organization  and  consists  of  three 
main  divisions — direct  auto  cost; 
direct  delivery  cost  and  indirect  de¬ 
livery  cost. 

Direct  auto  cost  includes  all  the 
items  of  expense  incurred  in  the  act¬ 
ual  operating  and  maintaining  of  the 
delivery  trucks  and  includes  such 
items  as  driver’s  payroll,  garage 
rent,  gas,  oil,  repairs,  depreciation, 
etc. 

Direct  delivery  cost  includes  in 
addition  to  direct  auto  cost,  parcel 
post  postage,  express  companies’ 
bills,  and  payments  to  special  mes¬ 
sengers. 

Indirect  delivery  cost  includes  all 
the  items  of  expense  incurred  in  the 
shipping  room  where  the  parcels  are 
routed  and  sorted  and  the  payroll  of 
sheetwriters,  stubbers,  routers,  sort¬ 
ers,  express  clerks,  parcel  post 


Table  14 

DELIVERY  COST  ANALYSIS 
Direct  Auto  Costs 

(THREE  ORGANIZATIONS  COMPARED) 


Two  Year 
Monthly 
Average 


Percent 

42.1 

6.8 

2.6 

(O 

\2 

1.6 


Outside  division  payroll  . 

Garage  and  repair  shop  payroll . 

Garage  rental . 

Light,  heat,  power,  water  outside  division  . . 

Auto  licenses  and  taxes  . 

Interest  at  6%  on  investment  in  autos . 

Gasoline  . 

Tires,  tubes,  chains  and  their  repair . 

Lubricants  . 

Miscellaneous  outside  division  supplies 
Miscellaneous  garage  and  repair  shop  supplie: 

Auto  delivery  losses . 

Truck  hire . 

Unclassified  expense  outside  division . 

Garage  and  repair  shop  expense  unclassified 

Repairs  to  outside  equipment . 

Repairs  to  garage  and  repair  shop  equipment 

Liability  and  fire  insurance  on  autos . 

Depreciation  on  autos,  book  value . 

Total  direct  auto  delivery  cost . 


(a)=Les$  than  1/10  of  1%  (b)=Did  not  charge  (c)=Did  not  hire. 
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1. 

Two  Year 
M  onthly 
Average 

2. 

One  Year 

Monthly 

Az'erage 

Percent 

Percent 

50.5 

48.8 

9.3 

5.3 

6.3 

4.9 

(a) 

.5 

.6 

.3 

(b) 

(b) 

6.1 

5.9 

3.1 

2.2 

1.0 

.8 

2.5 

.7 

.5 

.3 

.6 

4.5 

(c) 

3.8 

.9 

.4 

.1 

(b) 

82 

13.1 

2 

(b) 

3.2 

6.8 

6.9 

1.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Item 

1. 

Two  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

2. 

One  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

3. 

Two  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

Percent 

Percent 

Total  auto  delivery,  direct  cost 

49.8 

— 

48.7 

Total  parcel  post  cost 

20.0 

— 

16.2 

Total  express  company’s  cost  . 

28.2 

— 

33.3 

Total  special  messenger  cost  . 

2.0 

— 

1.8 

Total  direct  delivery  cost  . 

1X).0 

— 

100.0 
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Table  17 

DELIVERY  COST  ANALYSIS 
Total  Costs 


(THREE  ORGANIZATIONS  COMPARED) 


Item 

1. 

Two  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

2. 

One  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

3. 

Two  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

Direct  delivery  cost . 

Indirect  delivery  cost . 

Percent 

75.4 

24.6 

6.1 

Percent 

70.4 

29.6 

3.3 

Percent 

88.6 

11.4 

7.1 

Total  delivery  cost . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

clerks,  supplies,  rent,  depreciation, 
etc. 

The  following  tables  show  in  de¬ 
tail  the  principal  items  composing 
the  three  divisions  of  delivery  costs 
for  three  different  organizations. 
The  figures  opposite  each  item  rep¬ 
resent  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost. 

The  contra-cr^it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  item  in  delivery  costs.  This 
is  a  credit  which  is  supplied  to  the 
cost  of  delivery  and  represents  in¬ 
come  to  the  delivery  department  for 
services  rendered  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  other  stores,  or  for  delivery 
charges  paid  by  customers. 

One  retailer  who  operates  a  rather 
extensive  and  novel  basement  store, 
makes  a  flat  delivery  charge  of  10 
cents  per  parcel  to  all  customers  de¬ 
siring  delivery.  The  annual  income 
from  this  source  provides  a  substan¬ 
tial  contra-credit  when  applied  to  the 
delivery  expense  account.  In  fact, 
the  credit  for  delivery  charges  paid 
by  customers  was  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  in  the  unit  cost  of  parcels 
delivered  by  auto  to  1.3  cents  in 
1930  and  1.2  cents  in  1931. 

In  one  instance  a  contra  credk 
equal  to  20.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
direct  auto  cost  was  received  for 
service  rendered  other  departments, 
while  additional  credits  of  18.8  per 
cent  and  13.9  per  cent  were  applied 
to  the  total  direct  auto  cost  and  the 
total  indirect  delivery  cost,  respect¬ 
ively,  for  service  rendered  to  an¬ 
other  store.  When  two  of  the  larger 
stores  took  over  the  deliveries  of  the 
two  stores  which  they  absorbed,  the 
production  figures  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  delivery  were  affected.  With 


the  increased  volume  it  was  natural 
that  the  production  per  driver  should 
be  greater  and  the  unit  cost  per  par¬ 
cel  should  be  lower.  These  two  fav¬ 
orable  factors  affected  both  stores 
alike  in  that  their  total  delivery 
costs  after  the  merger  were  appre¬ 
ciably  lower.  The  cost  of  delivery 
for  one  store  which  was  taken  over 
in  this  manner  was  based  upon  the 
average  annual  unit  cost  of  auto  de¬ 
livery  of  the  larger  store.  Then  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  if  it  was 
found  that  the  unit  cost  was  lower, 
the  store  was  credited  with  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

In  another  case  the  cost  of  deliv¬ 
ery  for  the  store  taken  over  was 
based  upon  a  flat  rate,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  two  stores,  but  if 
the  unit  cost  was  lower  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  store  making  the 
deliveries  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference.  Needless  to  say,  the 
rate  charged,  while  lower  than  that 


previously  paid,  was  high  enough  to 
insure  a  small  profit  to  the  store 
making  the  deliveries. 

In  Boston  it  is  estimated  that  the 
“count”  coefficient  varies  from  1 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  parcels  delivered,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  type  of  store. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  excess  of  “counts” 
over  the  number  of  parcels  delivered 
will  average  about  12  per  cent. 

Economical  Delivery  Area 

No  consideration  of  either  the 
volume  or  cost  by  type  of  delivery 
would  be  complete  unless  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  territory  covered  by 
each  type  is  made.  While  time  did 
not  permit  the  “spotting”  of  the  de¬ 
liveries  for  the  stores  in  Boston,  the 
results  from  such  an  undertaking 
might  be  quite  worth  while.  It 
should  be  possible  to  determine,  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  points 
or  limits  where  “free  delivery” 
ceases  to  be  profitable.  While  some 
may  be  of  the  opinion  that  delivery 
is  a  service  and  therefore  an  ex- 


Table  16 

DELIVERY  COST  ANALYSIS 


Indirect  Delivery  Costs 
(THREE  ORGANIZATIONS  COMPARED) 


Item 

1. 

Two  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

2. 

One  Year 
Monthly 
Average 

3. 

Two  Year 

Monthly 

Average 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Delivery  superintendent  and  assistant  payroll 

18.4 

20.5 

14.8 

Shipping  room  payroll . 

56.6 

61.9 

55.9 

Shipping  room  rental . 

19.7 

6.6 

19.9 

Light,  heat,  power,  water  inside  division  . 

(a) 

2.8 

(a) 

Miscellaneous  supplies  for  delivery  superin¬ 
tendent  . . 

.1 

2.7 

7.9 

Miscellaneous  inside  division  supplies . 

3.0 

2.9 

(b) 

Merchandise  lost,  stolen,  broken . 

.1 

(b) 

(b) 

Unclassified  expense  of  delivery  superintend¬ 
ent  and  assistant . 

(a) 

1.7 

(b) 

Unclassified  expense  of  inside  division . 

.3 

.9 

1.5 

Repairs  to  shipping  room  fixtures . 

.7 

(b) 

(b) 

Depreciation  on  shipping  room  fixtures . 

1.1 

(b) 

(b) 

Total  indirect  delivery  cost . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(a) =Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 

(b) =:Did  not  charge. 


pense,  there  are  others  who  believe 
that  delivery  service  is  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  device  which  induces  custo¬ 
mers  to  trade  in  a  store  where  it  is 
offered.  The  increased  business  thus 
secured,  directly  and  indirectly 
atfects  the  net  profit,  provided,  of 
course,  it  is  not  drawn  beyond  the 
limits  of  “profitable  free  delivery.” 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  demonstrate  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  analyzing  certain 
route  statistics. 

The  following  data  were  secured 
from  one  large  organization  whose 
delivery  cost  is  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  its  total  annual  sales  and 
whose  average  annual  cost  per  parcel 
delivered  by  its  one  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  is  less  than  10  cents.  Table  18 
shows  the  average  daily  figures,  for 
one  year,  of  the  hours  worked,  the 
miles  consumed,  and  the  munb^  of 
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parcels  delivered  by  routes,  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  progressive  hourly 
basis.  The  variance  in  the  hours 
worked,  the  mileage  consumed  and 
the  number  of  parcels  delivered  be¬ 
tween  routes  is  typical  of  many  large 
delivery  organizations. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  the 
“ideal”  route  would  be,  36  routes 
were  classified  into  five  groups, 
based  on  the  hours  worked.  Group 
one,  from  nine  to  ten  hours,  con¬ 
tained  two  routes;  group  two,  from 
ten  to  eleven  hours,  contained  eight 
routes,  etc.  Then  the  mileage  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  number  of  parcels 
delivered  were  averaged  for  each 
hourly  group. 

TaWe  19  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  parcels  delivered  in¬ 
creased  as  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  increased.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  consumed,  however,  de¬ 
creased  from  47.25  to  43. 10. as  the 
hours  worked  increased  from  9  to 
12  and  the  jiarcels  delivered  in¬ 
creased  from  246  to  294.  Then  as 
the  hours  worked  increased  from 
12  to  14,  the  number  of  miles  con¬ 
sumed  sharply  increased  as  did  the 
number  of  parcels  delivered.  On  a 
unit  basis  the  number  of  parcels  per 


Table  19 

Summary  Analysis  of  36  Routes  by 


‘Hours  Worked”  Groups 


Number  of 
Routes 

Hours 

Worked 

Average  Miles 
Per  Hours 

W orked 

Average  Parcels  . 
Per  Hours 

W orked 

Parcels  Per  Mile 
Per  Hour 

2 

9—10 

47.25 

246 

5.2 

8 

10—11 

44.80 

256 

5.7 

IS 

11—12 

43.10 

294 

6.8 

7 

12—13 

50.11 

312 

6.2 

4 

13—14 

58.50 

355 

6.0 

mile  per  hour  increased  from  5.2  to 
6.8  as  the  number  of  miles  con¬ 
sumed  per  hours  worked  decreased 
from  47.25  to  43.10.  As  the  miles 
consumed  per  hours  worked  in¬ 
creased  from  294  to  355,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parcels  per  mile  per  hour  de¬ 
creased  from  43.10  to  58.50  and  the 
number  of  parcels  delivered  per 
hours  worked  increased  from  294 
to  355,  the  number  of  parcels  per 
mile  per  hour  decreased  from  6.8 
to  6.  Inasmuch  as  a  driver  works 
until  all  his  parcels  are  delivered  and 
there  is  no  overtime  paid,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  “ideal”  route  is  the 
one  which  permits  the  delivery  of 
the  greatest  number  of  parcels,  re¬ 


Table  18 

Analysis  of  36  Routes,  for  Mileage  and  Number  of  Parcels  Delivered,  by 
Average  Number  of  Hours  Worked  per  Route 


Number  of 
Route 

Average  Hours 
Worked 

Average 

Mileage 

Average  Number 
Parcels  Delk’ered 

1  I 

9.00 

65.5 

216 

2 

9.50 

29.5 

277 

3 

10.00 

53.5 

384 

4 

10.00 

83.7 

123 

5 

10.25 

22.1 

231 

6 

10.50 

20.9 

224 

7 

10.75 

39.2 

269 

8 

10.75 

39.9 

304 

9 

10.75 

44.0 

226 

10 

10.75 

55.0 

286 

n 

11.00 

26.9 

283 

12 

11.00 

33.5 

245 

13 

11.00 

36.6 

310 

14 

11.00 

37.0 

208 

15 

11.00 

43.0 

306 

16 

11.25 

43.3 

286 

17 

11.50 

35.1 

293 

18 

11.50 

36.1 

253 

19 

11.50 

48.0 

310 

20 

11.50 

53.4  1 

316 

21 

11.50 

58.1 

276  , 

22 

11.50 

68.6 

384  ' 

23 

11.75 

37.6 

359 

24 

11.75 

38.1 

273 

25 

11.75 

51.3 

312 

26 

12.00 

38.1 

163 

27 

12.00 

44.8 

419 

28 

12.00 

48.5 

312 

29 

1225 

34.9 

301 

30 

12.25 

49.1 

404 

31 

12.75 

45.5 

253 

32 

1275 

89.9 

335 

33 

13.00 

39.8 

281 

34 

13.00 

61.6 

380 

35 

13.00 

86.5 

334 

36 

13.50 

46.0 

425 

gardless  of  the  hours  worked. 
Therefore,  the  maximum  number  of 
parcels  delivered  per  mile  per  hour 
in  this  instance  is  6.8  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  miles  consumed  is 
43.10  in  a  working  day  consuming 
Ijetween  11  and  12  hours. 

Delivery  Routes 

The  number  of  delivery  routes 
operated  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
store  and  the  season  of  the  year  and 
in  some  instances  show  considerable 
expansion  and  contraction.  Table  20 
shows  the  variance  in  the  number  of 
routes  operated  by  three  delivery 
systems  during  the  four  seasons. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of 
routes  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  additional  territory  is  lieing 
covered,  but  usually,  due  to  in- 
cieased  volume,  normal  routes  are 
divided  or  made  into  “splits.”  While 
some  delivery  systems  bring  into 
parcel  delivery  use  at  such  times, 
certain  vehicles  which  have  been 
maintained  for  emergencies,  other 
systems  hire  extra  vehicles  during 
Christmas  and  other  peak  periods 
while  still  others,  instead  of  main¬ 
taining  or  hiring  extra  vehicles,  hire 
local  express  lines  to  deliver  the 
bulk  or  “over-flow,”  as  needed,  at  a 
fixed  price  per  count. 

Location  of  Shipping  Room  and 
Garage 

The  three  regular  parcel  delivery 
systems  have  established  remote  de¬ 
livery  stations  which  confine  the  en¬ 
tire  sorting  and  loading  activities 
and  the  housing  of  the  trucks  to  one 
building.  These  buildings  are  in  the 
same  general  location,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  are  located  just 
over  the  Charles  River  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  from  two  to  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  center  of  the  retail 
shopping  district. 

While  the  consolidated  delivery 
system  constructed  a  new  one-story 
building  designed  particularly  for 
the  purpose,  the  other  two  delivery 
systems  leased  two  large  buildings, 
several  stories  high,  and  adapted 
them  to  their  own  purposes.  With 
the  one  exception  these  buildings,  in 
(Continued  on  page  1056) 
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hibits  of  local  importance,  etc.,  can  be  planned  at  small 
cost. 

In  the  interior  of  the  store,  a  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance,  posters,  banners,  special  tags,  using  a  definite 
color  scheme  will  give  this  event  a  certain  importance. 

The  Apparel  Division 

Quoting  from  a  Lord  and  Taylor  ad — “Every  woman 
knows  that  a  new  coat  is  a  better  all-around  value  than 
a  reduced  coat”  (see  ad.)  exemplifies  and  supports 
our  viewpoint  that  stores  should  do  more  thinking  of 
regular  markup  business  than  clearance  business.  The 
continuous  promotion  of  best  selling  prices,  models 
and  fabrics  in  coats  and  dresses,  in  addition  to  special 
promotions  of  advance  Spring  fashions,  will  attract 
additional  and  profitable  business  to  the  store  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

The  following  headlines  contain  adaptable  ideas  for 
the  January  calendar — 

January  1st —  Annual  January  clearance  of  furs. 
January  2nd —  Begin  your  southern  journey  here. 
January  3rd —  Lyoline  designs  a  collection  of  exciting 
1932  clothes,  especially  for  Best’s. 
Every  woman  knows  that  a  new  coat 
is  a  better  all  around  value  than  a  re¬ 
duced  coat.  (See  ad.) 

Tomorrow  our  famous  January  dress 
sale  for  women  and  little  women. 
$18.75,  $25,  $29.75. 

Candidates  for  a  place  in  the  sun  are 
inspired  by  our  southern  clothes. 

300  brand  new  coats  with  precious 
furs,  $38. 

January  4th —  Dresses,  hand-picked  from  the  new 
season’s  winners,  $12.95.  (See  ad.) 
January  6th —  Southbound,  northljound,  stay-at-home 
— visit  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  Cruise  and  Resort  Shop. 
“Where  summer  spends  the  winter.” 
These  are  the  clothes  that  smart  people 
wear. 

Back  to  college  styles  that  will  pass 
every  campus  test  with  fashion  honors. 
January  7th —  Once  a  year  sale — girl’s  wash  frocks, 
$1.95. 

Here’s  a  sale  right  to  your  order. 
Coats  with  Fox,  $46.75. 

1200  crisp  new  house  frocks,  $1.19. 
Sale !  New  fur  coats  at  new  low  prices. 
January  8th —  Lord  and  Taylor  clearance  of  budget 
fur  coats,  $79. 

Captivating  fashions  for  southern 

nights. 

Just  arrived,  600  new  mid-season 
frocks. 

January  9th —  What  makes  these  coats  remarkable  at 
$59.50. 

January  10th —  Graduation  apparel  that  deserves  to 

play  the  important  graduation  day  role. 
It’s  the  Lord  and  Taylor  quality  that 
makes  these  new  coats  a  buy  at  $66 
and  $95. 

Monday  !  Extraordinary  sale, 

McCreery’s  furs  at  drastic  reductions. 


Sale!  Larger  women’s  fur  trimmed 
coats,  $38,  $58.  * 

Monday.  Baby  Day. 

January  12th —  Tomorrow  6000  new  spring  morning 
frocks,  $1.10. 

January  13th —  Here  are  some  of  the  important  frocks 
to  take  South. 

Our  January  sale  features  new  furs  at 
unusual  savings. 

Everybody’s  skating  and  everybody’s 
going  to  Hutzler’s  for  skating  needs. 

January  14th —  Dresses  that  show  larger  women  how 
to  wear  the  new  silhouette. 

A  large  new  collection  of  misses’ 
dresses  for  all  occasions — new,  young, 
fresh  and  lovely — $29.50. 

It  isn’t  too  early  to  break  into  print 
for  printed  frocks  look  very  chic  under 
fur  coats. 

January  15th —  North  or  south — there  is  a  mid-season 
trend  toward  pastel  dresses — $15. 
Mid-year  fashions — new,  just  exact¬ 
ly  the  right  low  prices  for  Saturday. 
Younger  set  graduation  frocks  that 
will  be  very  busy  socially  all  Spring. 
These  new  Bramley  dresses  are  tested 
fashions,  $29.50. 

The  prize  buy  of  the  fur  market  comes 

to  W - ’s — 308  fine  coats  at  and 

less  than 

Misses  day  at  the  Emporium — sale  of 
new  spring  dresses,  $15. 
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January  16th —  We  are  concentrating  on  suits — in  a 
serious  way. 

Girls!  Here’s  everything  but  the  ice. 
Let’s  get  together.  They  wear  them  to 
school  and  then  right  to  the  ice  without 
the  bother  of  a  change.  (Coat,  $3.95, 
skirt  $3.95,  blouse,  $1.95). 

You’d  never  guess  these  coats  cost 
only  $79.50. 

January  17th —  The  new  Deja  wardrol)e  for  February 
has  a  Paris  feeling. 

An  inijxtrtant  sale  of  important  dresses 
for  women,  $19.  Sale  1000  distinctive 
printed  frocks  for  women  and  smaller 
women,  $15.75.  A  tremendous  sale 
beginning  tomorrow — women’s  fur- 
trimmed  coats,  $44,  $57,  $98. 
Mid-winter  prints  for  sub-debs  are 
like  the  Spring  in  January. 

January  18th —  For  mid-winter  logic  and  for  immedi¬ 
ate  chic.  The  long  coat  suit. 

Waistlines  reach  a  new  high. 

New  black  winter  coats  with  fine  furs 
used  in  the  most  luxurious  ways, 
$89.50. 

January  19th —  Now  comes  the  always  greatly  awaited 
clear-away  of  fur  coats  when  prices 
are  lowered  regardless  of  the  value  or 
desirability  of  the  coats.  (5  prices, 
$55,  $95,  $125,  $155,  $195.) 

January  20th —  25  stunning  Sports  Coats  designed  to 
sell  for  $59.50  and  $69.50— $39.75. 
New  dresses  as  exciting  as  a  Paris 
opening. 

January  22nd —  Graduate  in  fashion.  Sale !  Gradua¬ 
tion  frocks,  $3,95,  $7.95,  $10. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  misses’  and 
women’s  dress  shops.  New  silk 
dresses,  $10.50. 

Paris  coat  successes  copied  in  swagger 
new  tweeds  are  with  a  scarf,  $29.50. 
New  evening  wraps  in  the  smartest 
mid-season  fashions  at  January  sale 
prices. 

January  23rd —  Business  women  will  know  these 
values  are  unusual. 


Springtime  in  Paris  in.spired  the  new 
blouses. 

Nada,  exclusive  with  Best’s. 

January  24th —  New  winter  coats  in  new  winter  fash¬ 
ions  trimmed  with  this  season’s  smart 
furs. 

Every  smart  woman  wants  “something 
that  looks  like  Spring.’’ 

January  27th —  Away  with  fussy  frills,  we’re  going 
mannish  this  spring  (suits). 

Cruise  clothes  that  steer  a  smart  course 
at  Palm  Beach. 

The  gown  shop  presents — new  dresses 
to  wear  now  for  business  and  bridge, 
for  club  luncheons,  dinner  and  theatre, 
$29.50. 

Caricul  coats  with  silver  fox,  hudson 
seal  with  mink,  only  $129. 

January  29th —  Last  call  for  Lake  Placid  and  points 
north — new  low  prices  on  winter  sports 
things.  (Macy’s  sports  shop.) 

New  for  now.  (Fashion  ensemble  ad.) 
January  30th —  53%  of  all  women  are  five  foot-four 
and  shorter!  And  they  can  be  fitted 
in  new  fashion  frocks  at  Stern’s. 
Again!  Smart  fur  coats,  sale  priced 
$100.  Undoubtedly,  rarest  values  of 
the  season. 

January  31st —  They  look  like  spring  but  they’re 
warm  enough  for  now  (coats). 

On  or  near  January  24,  aside  from  fewer  and  smaller 
advertisements  appearing  earlier,  advance  spring  fash¬ 
ions  with  full  fashion  information  are  advertised  more 
extensively.  Cheering  up  the  tired  winter  wardrobe 
with  smart  new  dresses  or  accessories  is  an  appeal  that 
will  incite  early  action. 

On  or  near  January  9,  several  stores  promote  a 
January  sale  of  infants’  wearables  and  furniture — or  a 
Baby  Day  or  Baby  Week. 

A  few  stores  featuring  frocks  for  graduation  pro¬ 
moted  a  graduation  fashion  show,  getting  the  thought 
across  that  the  store  is  ready  at  all  times  to  supply  the 
needs  of  young  people. 

Some  of  the  headlines  above  indicate  clearly  the  im¬ 
portance  of  planning  special  sales  of  newly  purchased 
dresses  and  coats.  Adopt  as  many  of  these  business¬ 
building  promotions  as  your  advertising  budget  will 
l)ermit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  stores  begin  feel¬ 
ing  their  way  into  February  suit  business  in  the  form 
of  a  few  promotions  on  medium  price  lines. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  months  in  the  year  for  the 
fur  coat  department.  Plan  several  smash  promotions 
featuring  a  number  of  models  at  one  price — or  possibly 
two  groups  at  two  jirices.  Close  out  slow-moving  mod¬ 
els  before  the  last  of  the  month. 

Several  house  dress  events  will  bring  business — also 
special  sales  of  knitted  suits.  Resort  wear  for  southern 
travel,  winter  outdoor  sports  clothes,  etc.  should  be 
promoted  during  this  month. 

The  Accessories  Division 

Both  the  millinery  and  shoe  departments  begin  fea¬ 
turing  advance  Spring  fashions  early  in  January. 
Women  purchase  these  items  early  to  freshen  their 
mid-winter  wardrobe.  The  advertising  copy  should 
contain  either  of  these  two  ideas — hats  to  brighten 
winter  wardrobes  or  fashion  information  of  early  spring 
models.  Throughout  the  month,  feature  at  least  one 
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new  shoe  and  one  new  hat  each  week  in  the  store’s 
page.  Last  year,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
one  store  promoted  a  sensational  sale  of  new.  spring 
hats  at  two  volume  prices,  making  a  bid  for  business 
from  those  women  who  might  hang  back  because  of 
the  usual  higher  prices  so  early  in  the  season.  Through¬ 
out  the  sales  calendar  there  should  be  more  of  this 
kind  of  planning. 

Many  stores  advertise  a  semi-annual  sale  of  shoes 
(in  most  instances  preceding  a  clearance)  beginning 
in  the  first  week  of  the  month.  Usually  one  price  only 
is  featured  and  in  some  cases  it  applies  to  the  entire 
stock.  Whenever  comparatives  are  used,  be  sure  to 
quote  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  price,  i.  e., 
“$5.85.  formerly  $7.50  to  $10.50” — not  “formerly  to 
$10.50.”  Also  be  sure  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  demand 
for  galoshes,  warmer  footwear,  etc. 

The  January  sale  of  underwear  and  corsets  is  an¬ 
other  ponular  event,  usually  scheduled  during  the  first 
week.  The  opening  advertisement  listing  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  items  is  followed  by  advertisements  of  one-price 
groups.  On  or  near  January  10,  many  stores  schedule 
a  sale  of  toiletries. 

January  is  an  important  volume  month  for  gloves. 
One  or  two  special  sales  should  be  planned  to  get  the 
business.  For  example,  “Imported  glace  gloves,  a  phe- 
nominal  sale,  6000  pairs,  $1.79.”  In  addition  to  the 
feature  item,  two  or  three  other  items  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  event. 

The  following  headlines  suggest  ideas  for  other  pro¬ 
motions  of  both  large  and  small  accessory  depart¬ 
ments  : — 

January  1st —  January  sale  of  underwear  and  corsets. 

January  2nd —  January  sale  of  intimate  apparel. 
January  3rd —  Semi-annual  s^le.  entire  stock,  women’s 
$10.50  to  $12.50  shoes,  $7.95. 

January  sale  of  drugs  and  toiletries. 
January  4th —  Annual  January  sale  of  children’s  un¬ 
derwear. 

Annual  January  sale  of  children’s  un¬ 
derwear. 

January  5th —  Annual  January  event.  .Sale  of  Gos- 
sard  corsets.  $2.95.  $3.95,  $5.95. 
January  6th —  Pajamas  and  slips  are  featured  In  the 
Altman  January  sale  of  lingerie. 
Tomorrow  is  semi-annual  sale  of  our 
famous  $6.50  shoes.  $4.95. 

Abraham  and  Straus  sale  of  toiletries 
and  notions. 

January  7th —  A  new  hat  adds  sparkle  to  a  tired 
winter  wardrobe. 

2863  pairs  of  women’s  and  misses’ 
this  season’s  shoes,  $4.95  and  $6.95. 
January  8th —  January 'sale  of  12,000  pieces  glove 

silk  lingerie. 

15,000  ])airs  smart  slip-ons  in  a  great 
glove  sale,  $1.95,  $1.39,  59  cents. 
Dram  sale  of  perfumes. 

January  10th —  Monday  you  can  get  your  whole  shoe 
wardrobe  in  Best’s  clearance  of 
women’s  shoes.  $5.90. 

January  sale  of  drugs  and  toilet  goods. 
January  sale  of  notions  and  stationery. 
January  11th —  Semi-annual  sale  of  women’s  fine  foot¬ 
wear,  $7.85. 

January  12th —  What  do  you  know  about  new 
sweaters  ? 

January  13th —  Starting  tomorrow,  the  silk  underwear 
sale  that’s  going  to  startle  the  town, 
$1.39. 


January  14th —  Forerunners  of  spring.  These  berets 
of  Ardine  straw  are  only  $8.50. 

Sale — our  Millay  silk  hose,  25%  less 
than  regular. 

January  16th —  New  hats  in  advanced  materials  to 
wear  right  now. 

January  17th —  January  sale  of  smart  leather  hand¬ 
bags,  $2.45. 

January  19th —  Sale  of  30,000  pairs  silk  stockings, 
$1.15. 

January  20th —  Pure  dye  silks,  pure  dye  satins — sale ! 

silk  lingerie,  $1.95,  chemises,  dance 
sets,  step-ins,  panties. 

Annual  January  sale  of  books.  Fiction 
4  for  $1.  Non-fiction  70%  off. 

Rogers  silver-plated  flatware  less  than 
half  list  price. 

January  21st —  The  new  French  hose  have  just 
arrived. 

January  22nd —  Clearance  2765  pairs  women’s  shoes, 
$5.85. 

A  great  special  feature  of  30  spring 
straw  hats,  $7.50. 

January  23rd —  Cavalier  handbags  in  the  new  colors, 
$4.95. 

January  24th —  Sale  of  30.000  pairs  silk  stockings, 
$1.15. 

Advance  Spring  footwear,  $8.85. 
January  25th —  Imported  glace  gloves.  A  phenominal 
sale,  6000  pairs,  $1.79. 

January  26th —  Now,  final  clearance,  2840  pairs  of 
fine  shoes,  $6.95. 

Foundation  garments  in  a  great  pre¬ 
inventory  clearance. 

January  29th —  A  special  purchase  of  spring  hats, 
$10.50,  hats  for  immediate  town  wear. 
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January  30th —  Are  you  still  wearing  last  season’s  hat 
with  this  season’s  frock?  Don’t,  when 
hats  like  these  cost  only  $10. 

Brighten  up  your  winter  wardrobe 
(accessories). 

January  31st —  Brighten  up  with  new  patent  leather 
handbags. 

Lord  and  Taylor  has  some  headline 
news  from  Paris  (hats.) 

Younger-set  start  new  season  with  im¬ 
ported  water  snake  shoes,  $6. 
Semi-annual  sale  of  hard-water  soap, 
47  cents  a  dozen. 

Fabrics  and  Domestics 

A  clearance  appeal  alone  for  fabrics  during  this 
month  is  weak.  Therefore,  plan  one-price  promotions 
of  fast-selling  silks  at  least  once  a  week.  In  addition, 
plan  one  outstanding  promotion  in  which  the  best-sell¬ 
ing  items  are  featured  at  special  prices.  In  many  stores 
this  event  is  called  “January  Silk  Sale,’’  and  is  scheduled 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  the  month.  Dramatize 
this  event  by  having  an  authority  talk  about  the  art  of 
home-sewing  and  have  salesgirls  model  the  fabrics 
at  each  table.  New  Spring  silks,  especially  the  new 
prints,  should  l)e  promoted  several  times,  utilizing  the 
appeal,  “refresh  the  winter  wardrobe  with  these  gay 
Spring  prints.’’ 

Remnant  Days  in  the  piece  goods  department  have 
usually  produced  good  results.  One  of  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  copy  appeals  to  use  in  fabric  promotions  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  many  women  find  it  difficult  to  be  fitted 
in  ready-made  garments.  One  store  last  year  adver¬ 
tised,  “You  can  be  a  perfect  anything  if  you  make  your 
own  clothes.” 

Fabric  needs  during  January  are  based  primarily  on 
refreshing  the  winter  wardrobe,  frocks  for  graduation, 
school  clothes  for  the  new  term,  garments  for  resort 
wear,  for  travel,  party  dresses  for  children,  clothes  for 
pre-lenten  and  mid-winter  social  affairs,  and  so  on. 

Yoh  -Ao  expect  LOWER  PRICES  W  UlCiHER  QUALITY 
than  \ve\  e  ever  offered  before  in  sheets,  linens,  blankets 
and  towels,  will  find  them  tomorrow  in 


Gimbels  January  White  Sale 
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There  are  many  good  reasons  for  the  fabrics  division 
being  an  important  volume  leader  in  January. 

The  Annual  White  Sale 

Several  years  ago  the  W  hite  Sale  was  alx)ut  the 
only  important  January  promotional  activity  while  other 
depaiatments  in  the  store  were  clearing  out  stocks.  To¬ 
day  it  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  departmental  and  divis¬ 
ional  events.  Stores  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
customers  still  have  many  other  needs  to  fill  aside  from 
sheets  and  linens.  The  annual  white  sale,  however,  is 
still  an  important  volume  promotion.  January  in  the 
average  store  is  the  best  month  of  the  year  for  domes¬ 
tics — and  the  second  best  for  linens,  with  blankets 
running  a  close  race  in  January  with  November  for 
third  place. 

The  White  Sale  is  usually  announced  for  the  first 
selling  day  in  January — many  stores  break  the  event 
on  the  Monday  nearest  January  1st,  either  in  December 
or  January.  In  1933  the  event  will  probably  l)e  sched¬ 
uled  on  Tuesday,  January  3,  because  Monday  will  be 
a  holiday. 

After  the  first  general  opening  advertisement  (see 
Gimbel  ad)  which  will  include  several  unusual  values 
from  each  department — linens,  domestics,  blankets,  fol¬ 
low-up  advertisements  wall  concentrate  on  one-idea, 
one-price  fast-selling  items.  New  items,  special  buying 
opportunities  found  in  the  market  during  the  month, 
should  be  promoted  to  sustain  interest  in  this  important 
event.  It  will  be  successful  if  you  concentrate  on  fewer 
and  better  values  in  each  ad  rather  than  give  an  inven¬ 
tory  listing  of  the  merchandise. 

In  advertising  sheets,  feature  the  best-selling  sizes 
and  list  the  other  sizes  below  as  Gimbel’s  has  done. 
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An  illustration  of  the  trademark,  if  it  is  well  known 
by  your  customers,  is  effective. 

Blanket  and  comfort  business  in  January  amounts 
to  10.32  per  cent  to  total  annual  volume  in  the  average 
store.  In  February,  it  drops  to  around  6  per  cent.  It’s 
the  last  big  volume  month  of  the  season  and  extra 
efforts  should  be  made  to  crowd  as  much  blanket  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  month  as  possible.  It  will  take  aggressive 
sales  methods,  every  promotion  based  on  price  appeal. 
Also  schedule  a  special  bedspread  event.  Feature  the 
bedding  ensemble  idea  a  few  times  and  promote  towels 
at  special  prices  extensively.  Use  order  blanks  in  as 
many  ads  as  possible.  The  tested  quality  idea,  showing 
strength  and  washability,  can  be  used  effectively  in  pro¬ 
motions  of  this  class  of  merchandise.  Demonstrations 
and  lectures  on  correct  table  setting  are  attractions  that 
always  are  of  interest  to  women. 

The  following  headlines  may  contain  adaptable 
ideas : — 

January  3rd —  Gimbel’s  January  White  Sale.  (4 
branded  sheets  and  cases  offered,  also 
linens,  towels  and  blankets.  See  ad.) 
O’Neil’s  silks.  Sale  famous  O’Neil 
quality  at  astoundingly  low  prices.  (6 
prices  promoted.) 

January  5th —  January  sale  of  linens,  sheets,  blankets. 
Lord  and  Taylor. 

January  10th —  January  sale  of  silks,  10,000  new  1932 
spring  silks,  84  cents.  (Other  price 
lines  also  featured.) 

January  12th —  You  can  be  a  perfect  anything  if  you 
make  your  own  clothes. 


January  17th —  For  as  little  as  $2.95  your  bedroom 
will  take  a  new  lease  on  life. 

The  new  cottons  are  rough  and  ready. 
January  18th —  Important  sale  of  nationally  famous 
Bates  bedspreads. 

January  24th —  National  silk  sale  begins  tomorrow. 
January  26th —  The  stage  is  set  for  a  four  day  finale 
to  our  all  star  January  White  Sale 
featuring  9  most  popular  stars. 

January  27th —  Only  four  days  remain  of  the  annual 
January  sale  of  linens  and  bedding. 
January  28th —  Sale  luxurious  100%  wool  filled  silk 
comfortables,  $10.95. 

January  31st —  Good  old-fashioned  silk  remnant  day. 

The  Hutzler  February  sale  of  silks. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 

January  is  a  clearance  month  for  clothing.  Men’s 
wear  stocks  must  be  put  in  readiness  for  the  spring 
season.  E^rly  in  the  month,  the  stocks  are  closely  in¬ 
spected  and  markdowns  depending  upon  desirability  of 
each  model,  are  taken.  Three  and  four,  and  up  to  six 
markdown  price  groups,  based  on  whatever  price  line 
range  the  store  maintains,  are  decided  upon  and  then, 
on  the  basis  of  desirability  as  well  as  original  cost,  each 
garment  that  must  be  sold  is  placed  in  one  of  the  groups. 

Here,  the  effectiveness  of  the  one-price  clearance 
promotion  is  questioned.  If  the  condition  of  your 
stock  necessitates  the  use  of  four  special  sale  prices, 
feature  each  price  prominently — and  repeat  the  same 
advertisement  in  smaller  space  often  during  the  first 
week  or  ten  days  in  January.  This  event  is  called 
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“January  Sale.”  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  these  four  groups  l)ecomes  sufficiently  depleted, 
again  go  over  the  entire  stock  carefully  and  possibly 
consolidate  the  four  into  two  clearance  groups,  chang¬ 
ing  the  prices.  About  a  week  later,  these  two  groups 
may  be  consolidated  into  one  close-out  price. 

Also,  during  this  month,  in  those  stores  where  cloth¬ 
ing  stocks  have  been  controlled  carefully,  special  market 
opportunities  are  taken  advantage  of  and  promoted 
effectively  as  a  one-price  clothing  event,  including  suits, 
overcoats  and  tuxedos. 

The  calendar  should  tie  in  with  any  social,  civic  or 
sports  events  of  interest  to  men,  which  may  require 
purchases  of  clothing.  For  example,  college  men’s  pro¬ 
motions,  evening  and  resort  apparel,  local  golf  or  winter 
sports  events,  etc. 

In  the  men’s  furnishing  department,  broken  assort¬ 
ments  or  Christmas  merchandise  should  be  closed  out 
during  this  month.  Winter  merchandise,  such  as  heavy 
underwear  and  sweaters,  gloves,  flannel  shirts  and 
pajamas,  etc.,  should  be  reduced  for  quick  disposal. 

Stocks  should  be  thoroughly  combed  and  wherever 
lumpy  conditions  exist,  immediate  plans  involving  bar¬ 
gain  tables,  employees  sales,  and  clearances  should  be 
made  to  improve  them. 

Special  sales  events  of  men’s  furnishings  should  also 
be  planned.  At  least  one  feature  shirt  event  is  sched¬ 
uled  in  January  by  the  majority  of  stores — usually 
around  January  6.  Companion  sales  of  shirts  and 
pajamas  are  advertised. 

The  January  calendar  for  the  boys’  wear  department 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  men’s  department  in  regard  to 
Christmas  overstocks  and  clearances.  College  and 
school  boys  are  on  vacation  with  long  lists  of  needs 
that  have  to  be  supplied  before  returning  to  school  for 
the  new  term.  Ads  featuring  fast-selling  wearables 
should  be  scheduled  several  days  before  the  opening.  Many  stores  promote  big  wash  suit  and  dress  sales  in 
Several  weeks  before  graduation,  blue  suits  for  grade  January — for  both  girls  and  boys.  The  question  arises, 
school  and  high  school  students  should  be  featured,  however,  of  the  seasonableness  of  the  item — particu- 
If  a  list  of  graduates  is  available,  and  if  a  certain  uni-  larly  in  the  colder  states  of  the  union.  Even  so,  the 
foiTO  graduation  costume  has  been  decided  upon,  circu-  event  does  attract  a  certain  amount  of  additional  vol- 
lanze  this  list,  giving  merchandise  information  and  ume,  though  many  leading  advertisers  feel  that  the 
P^'^ces.  resixjiise  to  the  ])romotion  does  not  justify  the  cost. 

whatever  past  experience  your  store  has  had,  should 
be  the  deciding  factor. 

January  2nd —  Annual  January  sale,  men’s  suits  and 
overcoats.  (Six  price  lines  $21  to 
^6.) 

January  6th —  The  May  Company  annual  clothing 
sale.  (2  prices  featured,  $24.50, 
$29.50.) 

January  4th —  Semi-annual  sale  of  Manhattan  shirts 
—$1.45  to  $3.95. 

January  8th —  Half-yearly  sale  John  David  suits  and 
overcoats,  $29.50. 

January  9th —  It  begins  tomorrow — ^half-yearly  sale 
of  men’s  clothing. 

January  10th —  Now  closing  out,  winter  apparel  for 
boys  and  young  men. 

January  11th —  Men’s  coats  and  suits  greatly  reduced. 
January  13th —  Annual  sale,  men’s  clothing,  furnish¬ 
ings,  shoes  and  hats. 

January  15th —  Semi-annual  sale,  3000  pairs  new 
Faultless  pajamas,  $1.45. 

January  17th —  Do  you  belong  to  the  “Order  of 
Horse  Hair  Pullers?”  Not  if  you 
wear  a  Sackville  $37.50  suit. 

January  20th —  A  three  day  sale,  2700  men’s  shirts, 
$1.19  or  3  for  $3.50. 


yienl  Menl 

Bloomingdale  s  Great  Sak 
1250  Suits  and  Overcoats 


STARTING  TUESDAY 
PROMPTLY  AT 
9-AO  AM 


25 


The  Biggest  Qothing  Value 
We’ve  Offered  This  Year! 
L  Dttrnr^  the  memt  mnuaUirmi  htt  tfitO 

[  BieomimgiUk't  Uytn  wmt  imto  cb 
f  mMrktt  efftcttd  txtr^^rdiiwry 
tf$d^pmfr1mm*ThauAitthins$^ 

HERE’S  ■WHAT  *25  BUYS: 


0 
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GIMBELS  36tli  Annual 
February  Furniture  Sale 

begins 
Saturdayl 


Hundreds  of  Remarkable  Values! 


« II  ii  wnyss 

"Ructions!  5!RjTt%lrSi221.* 

JVo  Prict  Comparisom!  rSSlira 

Chargti  Payable  in  March!  JiMSy  C 

I  The  Little  White  House  »iUi  Cma  statun  I 


FINER  Furniture 
for  LESS  Money 
than  Has  Been  Posnble 
in  a  Generation 


Foreinire  prices  hm  MCMCIjr  4e- 
dined  They  are  now  at  dKir  lowest 
point  since  bdbcc  cbe  war. 

b  is  the  optfiioo  oi  ifidastria]  leaders 
that  prices  have  ranched  botraea .  • .  that 
NOW  is  the  dine  ra  boy. 

Our  bu|e  business  last  year  km 
our  stocks  km  and  made  k  possible  nr 
us  ra  buy  new  hirnitute  eseiy  dmc  prices 
broke  to  a  new  tow  levcL  Many  m  onr 
cusraraen  will  recall  die  oucstandinf 
furniture  offerings  made  by  Ctoiben 
during  the  past  year. 

The  furniture  in  die  Fcbcuary  Sale 
was  bought  u  the  lowest  ebb  of  the 
market... and  you  Aare  the  full  bencfks. 

Gimbcb  k  unique  in  Philadelphsa 
because  of  ks  panscipadon  in  the  huge 
buyif^  power  of  the  Gimhel  Groi^  oi 
Stores. 

This  is  NOT  JUST  A  SALE  OF 
LOW  PRICES!  h  has  always  been  om 
to  offer  GOOD  TASTE  and  GOOD 
CTYIX  at  low  prices,  and  dm  policy  has 
been  coosistendy  followed  in  this  Salfc 
We  bought  only  when  FINE  FURNI* 
TURE  became  available  at  the  new  low 
price  levels. 


G)me  Tomorrow— First  Day! 


r  «e  Mc  «•  flM  wIbmI 


January  22nd —  One  of  the  most  sensational  young 
men’s  suit  sales  we've  had,  $19.75. 
Men!  Your  unrestricted  choice  of  any 
suit  or  overcoat  in  our  entire  stock. 
$18.50  and  $28.50. 

Our  entire  stock  of  men’s  better  over¬ 
coats,  reduced  to  $29.50. 

January  25th —  The  sale  that  the  whole  town  waits  for ! 

Maker’s  entire  surplus  Society  Hrand, 
double  .service  suits,  $28. 

January  27th —  Annual  clearance  sale.  Men’s  over¬ 
coats  at  imixrrtant  reductions. 

January  28th —  Men !  A  quick  clearance  of  new  suits 
at  $31. 

Januarv  29th —  Reduced !  Entire  stock  of  men’s  suits 
and  cojits,  $17.50,  $24.50,  $31.50. 


The  Hoinefurnishings  Division 

Most  of  the  homefurnishings  departments  have  many 
odds  and  ends,  accumulations,  and  a  surplus  of  slow- 
moving  stock  after  the  holiday  ru.sh.  which  necessitates 
a  program  of  clearances  during  January.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  furniture  department  where  the 
stock  must  lie  put  in  shape  Ire  fore  the  big  Mid-winter 
Sale.  Decide  to  jrrice  (xld  pieces  low  for  quick  disposal. 
Place  your  advertising  behind  the  merchandise  of 
which  there  is  the  largest  amount  to  be  closed  out. 

Many  stores  carefully  plan  a  January  Sale  of  House- 
wares  for  the  second  week  in  the  month.  Both  new 
items  and  old  stocks  are  advertised  in  this  event.  In 
the  opening  ad,  20  to  30  volume  selling  items  are  illus¬ 
trated,  including  both  small  and  large  pieces.  To  con¬ 
serve  space,  spot  cuts  are  used  throughout.  A  dollar 
sale  is  promoted  during  one  of  the  days  of  the  event. 
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Opens  Tomorrow  Morning  at  9:30! 

LOESER'S  February 
Sale  of  Furniture 

An  Imporlanl  Event  BeeanNe  It  Offers 
I.A»e»ier-4|ualily  at  10%  to  Less! 


For  Example — Foif  Ckn 
Get  Ahr  One  of  The 
LoeoerAimlltp  Soiteo 
Pictured  Here  for 


FnrnllMre.  RmR. 
IIimIIo  niifl  Immg 
II r pn r  I  m  o N  I N 
ll|N*M  Tommrrom' 
;  .Mglif  I'nfll  fi; 


Fast-selling  items  from  the  electrical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  are  included  in  the  January  Sale  of  Housewares. 

In  addition  to  clearance  items,  the  china  department 
offers  several  sales  of  dinner  services  at  special  prices. 
The  popularity  of  a  service  for  eight,  especially  in 
metropolitan  “apartmentalized”  cities,  should  be  capital¬ 
ized  upon  in  our  January  calendar.  Pre-inventory 
sales  of  china  and  glass  are  held  on  or  near  January 
21.  The  best  selling  radio  sets  should  be  featured  ex¬ 
tensively  during  this  month.  Both  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  are  important  volume  months  for  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Promote  it  aggressively. 

During  January,  many  stores  vigorously  promote 
Oriental  rug  sales  and  clearances.  This  department’s 
volume  in  this  month  is  not  exceeded  until  September 
rolls  around — eight  months  later.  Several  stores  pro¬ 
mote  a  January  sale  of  store-used  Oriental  rugs.  One- 
price  promotions  of  room-size  domestic  rugs  should  be 
scheduled.  One  store,  last  year,  advertised  broadloom 
carpeting  effectively — “What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  my 
living  room  floor  ?’’ — showing  the  new  fashion  of  laying 
the  carj^et  to  cover  the  entire  floor  area.  Ready-made 
draperies  emphasizing  size  as  one  of  the  superior  points 
should  he  promoted. 

The  Furniture  Department 

Furniture  stock  must  he  put  in  shape  for  the  Mid¬ 
winter  Sale.  Clearances  of  odd  pieces,  floor  sample 
sales,  as  well  as  one-idea  sales  of  best  selling  pieces  at 
special  prices,  will  produce  furniture  business  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  In  your  furniture  sales  calendar,  remember  the 
sales  ])ossil)ilities  of  Saturday.  Although  few  stores 
capitalize  on  the  fact,  Saturday  is  one  of  the  best  days 
of  the  week  for  the  furniture  department. 
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typical  sales  values  set  forth  in  line  items.  The  other 
is  a  merchandise  presentation  illustrating  both  suites 
and  occasional  pieces  and  featuring  price.  The  latter 
is  more  effective  for  immediate  response.  The  merits 
of  the  former,  however,  can  also  be  effectively  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  merchandise  ad  by  listing  them  in  one 
column.  Today,  price  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
sale  of  furniture — and  to  prevent  wasteful  advertising 
expenditure,  it  is  suggested  that  every  ad  prominently 
emphasize  price  appeal — furthermore,  that  our  sales 
records  of  best-selling  items  during  th"  past  few 
months  be  consulted  to  show  what  definite  items  should 
be  selected  for  promotion. 

Volume  will  come  from — 

1.  Specially  purchased  items  for  the  sale 

2.  Best-selling  items  in  one-price  promotions 

3.  Complete  room  ensemble  promotions 

4.  Evidence  of  fashion  authenticity 

Probably  the  best  volume-producing  advertisements 
will  be  those  which  offer  a  varied  selection  of  either 
suites  or  occasional  pieces  at  one  single  price.  For 
example,  a  living  room,  a  bedroom  or  a  dining  room 
su’te  may  be  offered  at  $129  in  the  same  ad.  Or  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  desks,  chairs  and  tables  may  be  oflFere  l 
at  $19.75. 

For  further  information  on  planning  this  event,  re¬ 
fer  to  the  May  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  The  following 
headlines  may  suggest  additional  event-ideas. 

January  4th —  Today,  Gimliel  starts  the  furniture  sale 
you  might  have  planned. 

January  Clearance  of  Oriental  and 
Chinese  Rugs. 

January  Dollar  Sale  of  important 
housewares. 

January  7th —  20%,  25%,  40%  off  regular  prices  in 
this  sale  of  furniture  samples. 

January  8th —  January  sale  of  beds,  springs  and  mat¬ 
tresses. 

January  10th —  Altman,  commencing  Monday,  mid¬ 
winter  furniture  sale. 

Size  is  only  one  reason  why  you  will 
want  these  Lord  and  Taylor  domestic 
draperies,  $6.95  a  pair.  New  Celanese 
casement  curtains,  $3.95. 

Tomorrow  our  greatest  January  sale 
of  store-used  Oriental  rugs. 

Prices  dropped  to  new  low  levels  in 
this  mid-winter  sale  of  Hathaway’s  yet 
prices  are  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Monday  to  Friday  open  house  on  our 
home  furnishings  floor.  See  the  great 
wheel  of  furniture  fashion. 

January  12th —  May  Company  annual  clearance  of 
furniture. 

Sale  cotton  felt  mattresses,  $14.75. 
(Featured  in  Abraham  and  Straus 
half-yearly  furniture  sale.) 

By  popular  request  we  rejieat  $100  day 
feature  of  the  February  Furniture 
Sale. 

May’s  February  Furniture  Sale  Ixigins 
tomorrow,  10%  to  40%  less. 

Yeager’s  February  Furniture  Sale. 
Saturday  is  courtesy  day — advance 
selections  may  be  made. 


Catt  ^his  3e  a  Coincidence? 

10  Natiooal  Home  Magazines  snth  10  Million  Readers 
suggest  the  tame  kind  of  Furniture  offered  in 

The  Wanamaker  February  Furniture  Sale 
Open  Tonight  Until  9  p.  m. 

Of  Course,  it  isn’t  a  Goincidemt! 

liMBiMiy  -Md  Wminfcrf’t  m  bock  m  wMpimiCR  Md  hwmcc  rf  wyply  Car  dv  AMCficaa  beat. 


The  Mid-winter  Sale  of  Furniture  begins  this  month; 
usually  on  Monday.  The  opening  dates  vary  from  Janu¬ 
ary  4  to  31,  with  a  majority  falling  on  the  last  Mon¬ 
day  if  almost  a  full  week  remains,  or  the  next  to  last 
Monday  of  the  month.  The  event  is  continued  through¬ 
out  February.  The  planning  for  this  important  promo¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Mid-summer  Furniture 
Sale  which  has  already  been  comprehensively  outlined 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  additional  thoughts  which  may  be  added 
here. 

The  model  home  or  budget  home  should  exhibit 
furniture  sale  values.  In  order  to  build  up  interest  in 
furniture  in  advance  to  the  sale,  you  might  plan  to  have 
an  interior  decorating  contest  in  which  the  model  home 
is  decorated  by  teams  from  domestic  science  classes  of 
local  high  schools  or  by  club  women  of  the  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs.  Suitable  furniture  prizes  should 
be  given.  At  the  time  the  winners  are  announced  and 
prizes  given,  possibly  at  an  Open  House  promotion,  an 
evening  set  aside  for  advance  selection  of  furniture,  an 
authority  on  interior  decoration  should  give  a  lecture 
on  balance,  color  combinations,  etc.  A  store  representa¬ 
tive  should  also  announce  the  plans  for  the  Mid- Winter 
Sale.  News  publicity  of  this  attraction  should  be  ex¬ 
pertly  handled. 

As  stated  previously,  some  stores  promote  this  event 
early  in  the  month.  Without  disparaging  comjietitor’s 
advertising,  it  is  permissable  and  advisable  to  plan  a 
teaser  campaign  using  small  spaces  to  advertise  that 
customers  should  watch  the  papers  for  announcements 
of  your  mid-winter  sale. 

One  of  your  early  promotions  may  picture  items 
which  have  recently  appeared  pictorially  in  women’s  January  loth- 
magazines — as  authentic  furniture  fashions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  opening  the  event.  One  January  15th- 
is  a  general  announcement,  citing  the  reasons  for  the 
sale,  the  credit  features,  the  budget  home,  with  several 
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January  18th —  Macy’s  sold  over  1000  at  $27.75.  Now 
on  sale,  $22.89.  Imported  China  dinner 
service  for  8. 

You  can  save  on  fine  nursery  furni¬ 
ture  at  Macy’s. 

January  20th —  Starting  tomorrow,  Thursday.  The 
May  Company’s  annual  February  Sale 
of  good  furniture. 

“What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  my  living 
room  floor?’’  Answered  in  this  great 
semi-annual  sale. 

January  21st —  20%  discount  Friday  only  on  Macy’s 
entire  stock  of  imp>orted  china  dinner- 
ware. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  pre-inventory 
sale  of  china  and  glass  Lowered,  10% 
to  50%. 

January  22nd —  $24.75  is  our  mid-winter  furniture 
sale  price  for  this  colonial  Secretary 
or  this  down-cushion,  pillow-back 
lounge  chair. 

January  24th —  J.  N.  Adam’s  great  mid-winter  furni¬ 
ture  sale  now  in  progress. 

McCreery’s  half  yearly  sale  of  furni¬ 
ture. 

Last  week.  January  Oriental  Rug 
Clearance. 

Macy’s  mid-winter  sale  of  furniture 
begins  tomorrow. 

Prices  that  have  instant  appeal  are  the 
feature  of  the  annual  mid-winter  sale 
of  fine  furniture. 

January  25th —  18  ways  to  save  on  housewares. 

Choose  a  bedroom  of  maple  walnut 
mahogany  in  Wanamaker’s  February 
furniture  sale  and  pay  about  $22  for 
each  piece. 

January  27 —  Down  cushions.  Charles  of  London 

design  at  a  low  price,  $129. 


Wednesday  to  Saturday,  are  advance 
selection  days.  Loeser’s  February  Sale 
of  Furniture. 

January  31 —  Nine  especially  prepared  values.  Your 

choice  at  $19.75. 

Opens  tomorrow  morning.  Loeser’s 
February  sale  of  furniture.  (See  ad.) 

23  states  at  W -  furniture  sale. 

They  found  all  W -  furniture  at 

discounts  of  20,  33  1/3  and  50  per 
cent. 


The  February  Sales  Calendar 

Since  the  January  issue  of  The  Bulletin  loill  lie  distributed  at  the  22nd  Annual 
Convention  and  loill  not  reach  some  of  our  readers  until  late  in  January,  the 
February  Calendar  has  also  been  included  in  this  issue,  so  that  it  will  be  aimilable 
tvhile  planning  the  February  sales  events. — The  Editor. 


Business  is  always  hard  to  get  in  both  January 
and  February.  In  1933,  because  of  many  known 
factors,  unless  an  unforeseen  stimulation  to  busi¬ 
ness  develops,  sales  resistance  will  probably  be  the  high¬ 
est  yet  experienced  during  this  period  of  business  de¬ 
pression.  Only  through  the  preparation  of  sales  plans 
of  the  most  aggressive  and  forceful  nature  which  will 
directly  offer  those  merchandise  items  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  needs  most,  can  we  expect  to  obtain  maximum  vol¬ 
ume.  Each  promotion  must  carry  a  tremendous  punch. 
The  calendar  for  February  will  involve  three  major 
classes  of  merchandise — 


1.  Clearances  of  winter  stock. 

2.  Special  purchases  of  wanted  merchandise 
for  promotional  purposes. 

3.  New  spring  fashions  at  best  selling  prices. 

Price  plus  known  merchandise  value  will  focus  pub¬ 
lic  attention  on  the  things  that  will  make  for  stability 
and  security.  All  the  advertising  copy  should  drive 
directly  at  the  promotion  of  fast  moving  items.  Clear¬ 
ance  items  should  be  marked  down  to  the  point  where 
their  unseasonableness  is  counteracted  with  unusual 
value-giving. 
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February,  1933  , 

In  1933,  there  will  be  one  less  business  day  because 
of  leap  year  in  1932.  Cities  in  which  stores  have  always 
closed  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22,  are 
not  likely  to  change  their  plans  this  year.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  may  do  so  because  of  the  extra  Monday’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  offset  in  1932.  Lincoln’s  birthday,  February  12, 
which  is  usually  a  big  volume  day  in  the  month,  falls 
on  Sunday.  This  further  complicates  matters.  Find 
out  if  business  offices,  schools,  banks,  etc.,  will  l)e 
closed  on  the  Monday  following  and  prepare  a  hard¬ 
hitting  sales  event  for  that  day. 

Promotional  Influences 


Because  of  space  limitations  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  it  is  possible  only  to  list  the  promotional 
influences  of  February.  Briefly,  these  are  some  of  the 
events  and  dates  which  should  be  considered  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  effective  promotional  program. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Mid-winter  Furniture  Sale  (month-long) 

New  millinery  and  shoe  fashions  (periodically 
throughout  month) 

Final  clearances  of  wjnter  fashions  (extent  of 
promotions  depends  upon  condition  of  stock) 
New  shades  in  silk  hosiery 
Fur  sales  (final  price  reduction  events) 

Advance  spring  fashion  notes  (forecasts,  early 
successes,  new  colors,  best-selling  price  ranges — 
promoted  throughout  month) 

Mid-year  graduation  promotions  for  both  boys  and 
girls  (dates  vary  in  different  cities — concentrate 
promotions  a  week  in  advance  to  date  in  your  city. 
In  addition  to  apparel,  graduation  gifts  should  lie 
promoted.  Also  supplies  for  the  new  semester) 
Home-sewing  week  or  annual  sale  of  silks,  cottons, 
etc.  (scheduled  usually  in  the  second  w’eek  to  en¬ 
courage  early  shopping  and  dressmaking,  in  some 
cases  continued  throughout  month.  Companion 
February  sale  of  notions  also  featured) 

Early  announcements  of  new  colors,  patterns, 
weaves  and  prices  of  spring  silks,  cottons  and 
woolens 


All  apparel  and  accessory  departments  ready  with 
representative  spring  stocks  on  or  near  February 
16  (schedule  ensemble  promotions) 

House  dress  sales  (volume-producing  events  which 
all  stores  can  cash  in  on  during  February) 


Spring  color  card  issued  around  January  1 — use 
it  to  coordinate  color  in  accessories  and  apparel 


Taylor’s  Baby  Week 


The  Blessed  Event  shop 

is  prepared  for  a  Storking  Good  Spring 


13.  News  from  Paris  openings  and  fashion  cables  used 
during  month  to  denote  fashion  knowledge  and 
leadership 

14.  New  pajama  fashions  and  demand  for  silk  slips 
warrant  promotion 

15.  W  ash  dress  and  suit  promotions  for  children  sched¬ 
uled  by  many  stores  in  this  month 

16.  New  ideas  in  spring  cretonnes  and  ready-made 
draperies  presented 

17.  Clearances  of  men’s  overcoats  and  suits  continued 
during  first  two  to  three  weeks  in  February.  New 
styles  in  definite  volume-building  price-lines  an¬ 
nounced  later.  February  sale  of  shirts  featured 
early  in  month 

18.  Special  consideration  given  to  evening  social  ac¬ 
tivities,  pre-lenten  parties,  etc.  (First  Sunday  in 
Lent,  March  5) 

19.  Oriental  rug  promotions  held  extensively  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  (the  last  important  volume  month  until 
August) 

20.  Clearance  of  china,  glassware,  and  housewares,  in 
preparation  for  March  sale  which  usually  begins 
on  last  Monday  of  February.  (Paint  promotions 
also  scheduled) 

21.  February  sale  of  drugs  and  toiletries  (majority 
scheduled  around  February  6.  Hard- water  soap 
event  also  featured) 

22.  Promotions  of  new  spring  suits  (February  is  the 
first  important  suit  month  of  the  Spring  season) 

23.  Baby  W'eek  promotions  extensively  held  in  second 
week 

24.  St.  Valentine’s  Day  (February  14,  a  week  earlier, 
gift,  valentine  party  frock,  party  favors  and  candy 
promotions  are  scheduled) 

25.  Lincoln’s  Birthday  (February  12,  Sunday,  if  Mon¬ 
day  is  a  holiday,  promote  an  apparel  day  for  the 
entire  family) 

26.  W^ashington’s  Birthday  (February  22,  W’ednesday, 
decide  now  whether  conditions  make  it  neces.sary 
to  remain  open) 

27.  Boy  Scout  Week  (February  8  to  14,  if  scout  out¬ 
fitters,  hold  a  special  feature  attraction  in  boys 
clothing  department) 

28.  National  Drama  W’eek  (February  5  to  11) 

29.  Ash  W’ednesday  (March  1) 

30.  During  this  month,  birthdays  of  many  famous 
authors  and  comjiosers  are  observed  (refer  to  Cal¬ 
endar  of  Siiecial  W’eeks  and  Days  issued  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division) 

31.  In  some  cities,  February  is  a  popular  month  for 
weddings 

32.  An  electrical  appliance  promotion  can  be  jdanncd 
on  Edison’s  birthday,  February  11 

33.  Candlemas  day — also  Groundhog  day,  February  2 

34.  A  spring  fashion  promotion  for  business  and  i)ro- 
fessional  women  should  be  scheduled  in  mid-Feb¬ 
ruary 

35.  The  new  silhouette  should  be  the  basic  ajipeal  in 
corset  promotions 

Important  Volume  Departments 

The  following  list  includes  volume  leading  depart¬ 
ments.  as  well  as  those  of  sea.sonal  importance.  Each 

slvnild  be  aggressively  and  forcefully  featured  in  our 

February  calendar  of  events. 
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February  Sales  % 
Departments  of  Annual  Volume 


1. 

Silks  and  velvets 

8.69 

2. 

Woolens 

8.23 

3. 

Cottons 

8.06 

4. 

Notions 

7.01 

5. 

Toiletries 

7.16 

6. 

Art  needlework 

8.64 

7. 

Millinery 

7.00 

8. 

Corsets 

6.90 

9. 

Hosiery 

6.47 

10. 

Silk  slips 

6.26 

11. 

W'^omen’s  shoes 

6.95 

12. 

Women’s  coats 

7.29 

13. 

Women’s  suits 

10.95 

14. 

Women’s  dresses 

7.28 

15. 

Misses’  coats  and  suits 

6.80 

16. 

Misses’  dresses 

6.76 

17. 

Housedresses 

6.47 

18. 

Men’s  clothing 

5.56 

19. 

Men’s  furnishing 

5.04 

20. 

Furniture 

'8.45 

21. 

Oriental  rugs 

8.39 

22. 

Draperies 

6.77 

23. 

Housewares 

6.57 

24. 

Radios 

9.27 

25. 

Candy 

8.94 

St.  Valentine’s  Day 

A  promotion  for  St.  Valentine’s  day  may  he  plan¬ 
ned  by  featuring  a  “St.  Valentine’s  Bazaar’’ — a  special 
booth  on  the  main  floor  offering  gifts  and  including 
these  items — gloves,  handkerchiefs,  candy,  perfumes, 
jewelry,  hosiery,  handbags,  party  favors  and  valentines. 
Party  frocks  for  girls  should  he  advertised  not  only 
for  this  day  hut  also  for  other  holiday  parties  on  Lin¬ 
coln’s  and  Washington’s  birthdays.  Valentine  parties 
are  held  in  a  few  stores. 

Storewide  Promotions 

February  has  developed  into  a  month  of  big  events 
— not  only  departmental  smashes,  but  storewide  promo¬ 
tions  including  Anniversary  sales  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  dollar  days,  opportunity  days,  remnant 
days,  month-end  clearances,  storewide  bargain  events 
on  Tuesdays,  run-of-the-mill  promotions,  seven  day 
drives  for  50,000  new  customers,  supremacy  days, 
“store-name”  weeks,  and  many  others.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  many  of  these  so-called  storewide  events 
are  merchandising  errors,  simply  promoted  as  a  name 
without  making  careful  preparations  and  plans  for 
them.  An  event  in  a  “heading”  only.  It  is  far  Ijetter 
to  plan  one  or  two  of  these  events  properly  and  save 
your  advertising  appropriation  for  the  promotion  of 
needed  items.  If  the  stwk  in  certain  deimrtments  is  in 
such  condition  as  to  make  these  bargain  events  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  best  to  use  a  column  in  the  regular  page, 
advertising  these  greatly  reduced,  limited  quantities  in 
line  items  only  and  fill  the  rest  of  the  page  with  fast- 
moving.  new  items. 

The  Apparel  Division 

Clearances  of  winter  api)arel  are  carried  over  from 
January  into  February  and  are  continued  as  long  as 
the  condition  of  the  stock  warrants  holding  them. 

During  the  month  si>ecial  departmental  events  are 
oromoted  extensively ;  full  information  of  the  new  fash¬ 
ion  notes  is  publicized;  early  fashion  successes  are 
exploited ;  new  fashion  shops  are  opened ;  private  fash¬ 
ion-brands  are  promoted ;  and  so  on.  During  the  first 


part  of  February,  the  advance  fashion  forecasts  for 
spring  are  immediately  followed  with  the  new  colors 
which  have  been  given  enthusiastic  acceptance.  By  em¬ 
phasizing  color  and  giving  complete  fashion  informa¬ 
tion  in  apparel  and  accessory  advertisements,  as  well  as 
by  pushing  best-sellers,  fashion  and  volume  leadership 
will  be  established.  The  following  headlines  exemplify 
these  points,  although  they  have  no  style  value  for 
1933. 

February  1st —  Paris  shows — coats  with  capes,  de¬ 
tachable  capes,  fox  trimmed  ca^jes, 
twisted  front  capes. 

Will  close  out,  102  fine  quality  fur 
coats,  $59.50,  $98.50,  $129.50. 

It’s  a  woman’s  dress  shop  fashion  from 
Lord  and  Taylor,  $38. 

Sale ;  200  new  spring  dresses,  $5  (  See 
ad) 

Is  your  little  daughter  prepared  for 
Juniors’  Social  Season? 

Wear  these  new  Marylins  for  Spring 
and  know  you’ve  the  very  most  in  good 
taste  and  individuality  at  the  very  least 
jxjssible  cost. 

February  2nd —  French  and  handkerchief  linen  frocks, 
$3.95. 

February  3rd —  On  sale,  1500  fresh,  new  dresses.  (2 
price  lines,  $2.85,  $1.85.) 

February  4th —  Best-selling  furs  on  black  boucle  coats, 
reduced  for  close-out,  $37.75,  $69.75. 
$8.94 — $6.50  new  spring  dresses  of 
pure  dye  crepe. 

Get  ready  for  spring,  linen  and  cotton 
dresses  in  gay  colors,  $5. 

Final  reductions,  fur  coats  at  one- 
half  less  their  former  price. 

At  the  lowest  price  of  the  season.  45 
smartly  furred  winter  coats,  $30. 


SOME  OF  THOSE  FAMOUS  VALUES  FROM 

THE  LORD  •$>  TAYLOR  budget  shops 


■UDOn  SHOK-SfCONO  HOOt-LO^tO  t  TAYLOR-RnH  AVINUI 
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February  5th —  In  the  younger  set  shop — two  brand 
new  jacket  dresses,  $9.75. 

Macy’s  is  pushing  polos  for  Junior 
Debs  right  now. 

Fresh  as  spring  flowers,  hundreds  of 
bright  new  patterns  in  girls’  wash 
frocks,  $1.00,  $1.55,  $1.75. 

Jackets  are  the  thing  to  make  a  dress 
do  double-duty  as  a  suit,  $15. 
Inexpensive  dress  shop  announces 
February  news  in  misses’  suit  frocks, 

$15. 

Sale  to  celebrate  the  christening  of  a 
shop  for  lucky  eleven  to  seven  teens, 
$7.95.  The  most  stunning  new  frocks 
in  a  snappy  new  setting — the  young 
moderns’  shop. 

February  6th —  The  extra  frock  gains  in  importance 
especially  offered  at  $18. 

February  7th —  Paris  cables— chiffon — but  we’ve  been 
ready  for  weeks.  (Evening  vogue.) 
Monday,-  greatly  reduced  prices  on 
women’s  and  misses’  daytime  and  even¬ 
ing  dresses,  $18. 

300  fine  fur-trimmed  coats,  $59.50, 
$79.50,  $115. 

$13.75  a  sale  price  on  new  dresses  for 
misses  and  little  women. 

Baby  Week. 

February  8th —  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company  sale 
of  new  dresses  to  wear  now,  $15.  For 
business  and  bridge,  for  club  lunch¬ 
eons,  dinner  and  dance. 

Sale  of  1400  new  printed  street  dresses, 
$4.45. 

Taylor’s  Baby  Week.  (See  ad) 

It’s  new  to  be  wearing  suits  and  it’s 
smart  to  be  wearing  B - ’s. 


sO'S"  V'V” 


Pari^inspired  fashions— high  waists— high  necks— high 
everi'thing  except  the  INCREDIBLY  LO^  PRICES! 


MACrS^  ipWER  PRICED  A^AREL 


February  9th —  Hand-fagotted  handkerchief  linens  at 
our  new  low  price,  $2.95. 

The  better  dress  shop  presents  an  im¬ 
portant  new  fashion — the  late  after¬ 
noon  frock  with  its  own  little  matching 
jacket,  $39.75. 

February  10th — Two  blouses  plus  two  skirts  equals 
four  costumes.  Franklin  Simon. 
Bloomingdale  sale  on  Thursday.  12,- 
000  tub  frocks,  69c,  3  for  $2. 

Paris  cables  “Dots”  for  the  newest 
dresses,  $29.50. 

Spring  tweeds  are  very  new  in  their 
details. 

February  11th — Some  of  these  famous  fashions  from 
the  Lord  and  Taylor  budget  shop. 
New  dresses,  $13.75,  new  suits,  $24.75. 
(See  ad) 

Our  Paris  fashion  cables  “Cannot  em¬ 
phasize  too  strongly  the  fashion  of 
polka  dots.”  (Ensemble  ad) 

We  do  not  carry  over  winter  coats  for 
next  year’s  selling — final  clearance 
winter  coats. 

Four  important  holiday  events  especial¬ 
ly  arranged  for  thrifty  shoppers  on 
Lincoln’s  birthday. 

Lincoln’s  birthday  brings  important 
fashions  at  low  prices. 

What  every  young  woman  should  know 
before  she  embarks  for  Havana. 
Valentine  Party  frocks. 

The  most  exciting  sale  of  dresses, 
$6.95.  (10  models  illustrated). 

February  12th — P'rocks  that  give  a  Spring  sparkle  to 
your  much  worn  winter  wardrobe. 
Dresses  you  know  are  new,  $19.75. 

All  dated  up  for  February  parties  in 

B - ’s  new  print  frocks  and  copies 

of  Paris  hats. 

February  14th — In  the  sports  shop  —  all  women  are 
wearing  knitted  dresses. 

Paris  says  and  Best’s  repeats  the  fash¬ 
ion  trend  is  up. 

If  you  want  to  feel  as  gay  as  the  first 
robin  put  on  a  new  Cavalier. 

February  15th — What  we  think  of  suits  is  now  con¬ 
firmed  by  our  interviews  with  New 
York’s  foremost  fashion  authorities — 
Suits  $25  to  $85. 

February  16th — Business  girls.  We  make  it  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  give  you  a  lot  for  a  little. 

February  17th — We  have  all  the  important  Paris  models 
in  Spring  suits. 

Clearance  sale  of  fur  coats  at  savings 
of  one-half  and  more. 

The  most  exciting  sale  of  dresses, 
$6.95.  (10  illustrated  items) 
Stewart’s  annual  sale  of  spring  coats, 
$28  and  $38. 

February  18th — Paris  successes  confirm  the  fashion 

forecasts  of  A - 

Lord  and  Taylor  budget  shops  are 
right  on  the  dot  with  new  fashions, 
$16.75. 
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Sale!  300  brand  new  advance  fashion 
jacket  dresses,  $14. 

We  bow  to  beige — coats,  dresses  and 
accessories. 

Tuesday  —  dramatic  event.  May’s 
translates  Paris  in  sale  of  $29.50  to 
$35  stunning  spring  coats,  $26. 
February  21st — Tomorrow  is  a  holiday.  What  about 
a  new  sports  coat?  They  are  causing 
a  sensation  with  smart  New  Yorkers. 
For  the  holiday.  The  new  frock  shop 
at  $19.75  presents  an  outstanding  col¬ 
lection  of  new  spring  fashions. 
February  22nd — The  Paris  collections  just  arrived 
answer  the  questions  everyone  is  ask¬ 
ing  about  spring  fashions. 

February  23rd — Final  clearance  of  entire  stock  of  fur 
coats  at  most  drastic  reductions  of  the 
season. 

Sale  3000  better  linen  and  pique  dress¬ 
es,  $1.00.  (Order  blank) 

Am  I  the  suit  type? 

February  24th — Six  coats  with  a  promising  spring 
future.  Coats,  $49.95. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  now  to 
keep  you  from  your  little  lapin  jacket, 
$19.75.  (6  items  illustrated) 

February  25th — These  are  the  coats  and  these  are  the 
suits  that  the  fashionables  are  choos¬ 
ing  now  at  B - ’s. 

You’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  Macy’s  — 
I’aris  inspired  fashions,  high  waist, 
high  necks,  high  everything  except  the 
increditably  low  prices.  These  dresses, 
$8.94;  these  suits,  $14.74;  these  coats, 
$22.95.  (See  ad) 

February  26th — Two  sensations  from  the  two  most 
sensational  Paris  openings.  Their  du¬ 
plicates  at  Stern’s,  $29.50. 

February  27th — These  new  Bramely  dresses  stand  out 
as  the  most  important  new  fashions. 
Spring  in  terms  of  fashion  for  the 
Junior  Miss. 

February  28th — Little  Shop  sale.  Dresses  in  new  Paris 
styles,  $25.75. 

The  Accessories  Division 

In  February  a  business-building  event  is  planned  for 
each  of  the  leading  volume  accessory  departments. 
Special  sales  events  are  planned  (no  fixed  dates)  for 
the  hosiery  department,  sweaters,  underwear,  handbags, 
toilet  goods,  pajamas,  millinery,  corsets  and  gloves. 
The  best  selling  price  ranges  are  concentrated  on 
throughout  the  month. 

Color  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  sale  of 
accessories.  Color  coordination  with  the  apparel  di¬ 
vision  is  vitally  essential.  In  order  to  establish  fashion 
leadership,  ensemble  fashion  promotions  which  include 
apparel  and  matching  accessories  must  be  planned  care¬ 
fully.  The  fashion  calendar  for  accessories  follows 
that  of  the  apparel  division.  The  following  headlines 
will  suggest  adaptable  promotional  ideas. 

February  1st —  What  to  do  when  you  don’t  play  bridge 
and  you  are  giving  Valentine  parties. 
(Promotion  of  games) 

February  2nd —  1000  little  children  will  look  simply 
adorable  in  these  imported  sweaters. 


You’ll  have  a  hearty  good  time  at  your 
Valentine  party  if  you  give  it  at  Gim- 
bel’s.  (All  arrangements  can  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  Gimbel’s  party  hostess.) 
February  3rd —  Sale,  11,000  pairs  women’s  kid,  lamb 
and  suede  gloves,  $1.45  a  pair. 

Spring  arrives  via  the  new  Treo  un¬ 
derfashions. 

Important  sale,  children’s  socks,  4 
pairs,  $1. 

February  4th —  Trim  is  imjxjrtant  on  the  new  reptile 
shoes,  $6.40. 

February  5th —  Build  up  your  sports  wardrobe  with 
sweaters,  $1.95. 

Valentine  party  favors  and  decorations 
(let’s  help  you  plan  your  Valentine 
party). 

February  6th —  13,000  pairs  pure  silk  hose  at  the  low¬ 
est  price  we’ve  ever  offered.  89c. 

Every  woman  can  afford  chic  under 
things  at  $1.29. 

Why  carry  an  old  bag  when  new  bags 
like  these  will  be  ready  Saturday  at 
B’s  for  $2.95. 

February  7th —  Tomorrow!  Extraordinary  sale,  4000 
handbags,  $4.95.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 
This  spring,  1932,  you  will  say  it  with 
figures  (corsets) 

Our  annual  February  sale  drugs  and 
toilet  goods. 

February  8th —  Field’s  sale  of  shoes  is  fashion  news, 
$8.80. 

You’ll  have  to  change  your  corset  be¬ 
fore  you  can  wear  a  high  waistline. 
The  annual  sale  you  have  been  waiting 
for.  Glove  silk  underthings  for  the 
first  time  at  these  prices. 

To  wear  this  Paris  all  in-one  is  to  have 
a  perfect  figure. 

sale!  26w 

Spring  Tiresies 


Tuesday— BLOOMINGD ALE’S  Offers  New 
Fashions  and  Real  Quality  at  a  Price! 
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February  9th —  New  supplies  for  the  new  semester. 

Personnel  bridge  pads,  $1  for  10. 

Your  name  or  monogram  printed  on 
every  sheet.  (Order  blank) 

A  very  special  value  in  watersnake 
(shoes) 

February  10th — Fabric  hats,  5  little  Paris  finds,  with 
a  big  New  York  future. 

February  11th — Lincoln’s  birthday  at  G’s  brings  im¬ 
portant  fashions  at  low  prices. 

If  you  are  wearing  your  “first”  corset 
put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  experts 
because  the  right  start  is  a  future  in¬ 
vestment  in  correct  figure. 

Special  holiday  purchases  —  hand¬ 
made  silk  undies  and  matching  sets, 
$2.95  each. 

February  12th — Valentine  gifts  for  a  year  in  which 
gifts  should  be  practical.  Gloves  $1.95, 
jewelry  $2.95,  blouses  $5.85,  bags 
$4.95,  hosiery  $1.25  and  $1.50. 

Guests  who  are  coming  to  give  you  this. 
(Gloves,  ijerfumes,  handkerchiefs, 
hosiery  and  many  other  main  floor 
gifts  for  V’alentine’s  Day) 

February  13th — The  new  French  hats  are  made  of 
straw, 

February  15th — Millinery — the  spring  styles  as  dictated 
by  Paris. 

There’s  a  hat  for  you  in  the  exciting 
collection  of  spring  successes  at  Best’s. 
Sale  of  silk  underwear  samples  to 
1/3  off  regular  prices. 

February  16th — Annual  February  notion  sale. 

The  3  fabric  hats — which  Chanel 
showed  last  week  at  her  openings  and 
rejiroduced  by  Best’s. 

Important  values  in  smart  new  silk 
lingerie. 


Macy’s  Annual  Sale  of  SILKS 
begins  Tomorrow..^///^/^/  the  umie  time 
a  Sale  of  Woolens,  Cottons,  and  Rayons 


Canton,  Satin,  or  Flat  Crepe 

37,500  jiids.  Macj'$  usual pria,  «.J5»  a  yard  |  ^  V.-' 


Printed  Crepe 

Ovn  100  comhinations 


l>97^ 


rtmasor  ra n,39  ’>“■‘7*  *^  **^ ‘^  '*'•1.04 

^  ^  98« 
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SPRING  WOOLENS 

54  inches  wide.  For  coms, 
far  wia.  far  dresses  .  .  ftni 


RAYONS 


^  44^ 


COTTONS 


Ptwntd  Bmmc  PmNcd  L>wn 
Primed  Zqi^n  PruMcd  Voik 


MACY’S 


February  17th — Accessories — 3  weeks  ago  a  coming 
fashion,  now  an  established  success. 
New  high  in  waistlines  first  reached 
with  formodes,  $4.95. 

Bias-cut  lingerie,  French  silk,  lace 
trimmed,  $1.95. 

Slips  like  these  mould  you  into  the 
new  silhouete,  $3.95. 

February  19th — W’ear  these  low-priced  sweaters  and 
blouses  with  new  spring  suits. 

Hutzler  fashion  thrift  shop  shows  six 
success  at  $5. 

February  22nd — Spring  smartness  demands  that  you 
wear  a  longer  glove. 

The  two  most  important  style  trends 

at  the  Paris  o])enings  were  the - 

and  the - Bonnet. 

February  23rd — Sale  of  12,000  pairs  hosiery,  66  cents. 

It’s  spring  under  foot  for  the  first  of 
the  new  spring  shoes  are  in  to  wear 
with  the  first  new  s]iring  frocks. 
February  26th — 500  pieces  of  new  tailored  glove  silk 
lingerie,  $1.00. 

Extraordinary  sale  of  12,000  pairs  pure 
silk  hosiery,  $1. 

February  28th — Down  over  the  right  eye.  up  behind  the 
left  ear. 

February  29th — WTat  do  you  know  about  the  new 
hats  ? 

The  Fabric  and  Domestics  Division 

From  an  old  issue  of  the  Data  Book  comes  this  timely 
advice  relative  to  digging  out  facts  for  fabric  promo¬ 
tions  : 

“Do  you  know  how  many  and  who  are  your  regular 
customers  in  the  Piece  Goods  Department?  Have  you 
any  record  of  their  reasons  for  buying  in  the  Piece 
Goods  Department?  Is  it  because  they  cannot  get 
fitted  in  the  ready-to-wear?  Do  they  buy  material  f^or 
evening  dresses,  afternoon  dresses  or  house  dresses?” 

The  basic  appeals  for  the  promotion  of  fabrics  are 
correct  fit,  individual  design,  smaller  cost,  ease  of  mak¬ 
ing  with  modern  patterns,  quality  value,  color  suit¬ 
ability,  and  so  on.  Each  store  should  be  able  to  provide 
a  list  of  capable  dressmakers  whose  cooperation,  inci¬ 
dentally,  will  build  good-will  for  the  store  if  you  let 
them  know  of  your  support. 

Early  in  the  month  schedule  an  annual  sale  of  silks 
and  other  fabrics.  (See  Macy’s  ad.)  This  will  encour¬ 
age  early  shopping  and  stimulate  fabric  sales.  A  fash¬ 
ion  show  of  made-up  models  or  a  demonstration  of  the 
art  of  sewing  will  attract  interest.  Definitely  prepare 
in  advance  for  this  event.  Emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  event  wdth  internal  promotion,  posters,  show¬ 
cards,  interior  and  window  displays,  and  suggestive 
selling.  Continue  the  event  as  long  as  it  attracts  busi¬ 
ness.  New,  especially  priced  items  should  be  featured 
to  sustain  interest  in  the  sale.  The  opening  ad  will  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  items  and  the  follow-ups  may  be  one- 
price  features  as  well  as  repeats  of  the  l)est  values 
offered  in  the  sale. 

A  carefully  planned  sheet  promotion  will  produce 
business.  One  store  advertised,  “Special!  2000  laundry- 
tested,  three-year  sheets,  $1.00.”  The  volume  import¬ 
ance  of  bedspreads  should  not  be  overlooked ;  one  store 
advertised,  “It  takes  just  $2.95  to  give  your  liedroom  a 
new  outlook  on  life.”  A  dollar  sale  of  linens  and  do¬ 
mestics  will  be  a  business-builder. 
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Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 

February  is  the  last  month  to  close  out  stocks  of 
winter  overcoats  and  suits.  Some  stores  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  these  clearances  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  jdan  outlined  in  the  January  calendar  is 
repeated.  (In  February  1,  the  remaining  stock  is  ex¬ 
amined,  sales  prices  and  individual  models  are  revalu- 
ated  and  every  effort  is  advanced  to  unload.  During 
the  first  or  second  week,  some  stores  take  further  reduc¬ 
tions  on  this  stock  and  offer  it  in  a  one  price  “Choice 
of  Stock”  sale. 

For  Lincoln’s  birthday,  a  special  side  of  new  suits, 
tojKoats  and  furnishings  for  both  men  and  hoys  is 
planned  by  many  stores.  Si)ring  readiness  in  the  men’s 
departments  is  announced  during  the  later  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  followed  with  one-price  promotions  of  the 
most  iwpular  lines.  Around  the  ninth  and  later  in  the 
month,  aggressive  shirt  sales  are  scheduled.  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions  which  will  make  buying  easier,  taken 
frtmi  a  i)ast  issue  of  The  Forecast,  issued  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal. 

1.  Hang  signs  over  the  size  groups.  The 
counter  stands  get  moved  around  and  mis¬ 
placed. 

2.  Arrange  for  decided  divisions  between  the 
size  groups. 

3.  Restrict  the  groups  to  one  size  only.  Sev¬ 
eral  sizes  in  a  group  cause  endless  search¬ 
ing  and  waste  of  much  time  and  effort. 

4.  Plan  to  keep  the  forward  stock  constantly 
replenished. 

5.  Devote  sufficient  space  to  the  size  grouj) 
for  which  there  is  the  big  demand  so  as 
to  jiermit  easy  selection. 

6.  Plan  this  event  with  a  view  to  building 
go(Kl-will  and  making  new  friends  by  as¬ 
suring  every  buying  convenience  and  ser¬ 
vice  as  well  as  giving  the  values. 

'I'he  following  liL'adlines  may  suggest  adaptable  ideas; 

February  1st —  (XX)  hoys  sweaters,  $1.95.  Lord  and 
Taylor. 

February  4th —  Sale,  hoys’  wash  suits,  $1.39 — $1.95 
to  $2.59  values. 

February  5th —  Famous  Bruntley  shirts,  sale  price 
Saturday,  $1.19. 

For  three  days  only — 20%  off  present 
reduced  prices.  Every  man’s  overcoat 
and  toix;oat  in  the  house. 

February  7th —  Announcing  the  February  .sale  of  hoys’ 
sports  suits,  $2.45. 

February  9th —  .Annual  February  Sale.  18,000  men’s 
shirts,  better  shirts  at  a  ntw  low  price. 
$1.58. 

February  10th — W'anamaker  semi-annual  sale  men’s 
suits  made  to  measure.  $29. 

February  11th — He  can  use  an  extra  school  suit,  $9.95. 

W’e  have  iXanned  this  .sale  for  a  man’s 
day  off.  Spring  suits.  $32.50,  shirts, 
$1.49,  ties,  59  cents,  shorts,  39  cents. 
Our  annual  Lincoln’s  birthday  sale 
event.  Oxford  grey  and  navy  blue 
two-trouser  men’s  suits,  $24.50. 

Hoys  and  girls — there’s  a  special 
Lincoln’s  birthday  treat  on  our  5th 
floor,  tomorrow. 


February  12th — Special  Friday  and  Saturday — hand- 
tailored,  two-trouser  blue’s  and  grey’s, 
$28.50. 

Do  you  like  to  slip  your  arm  in  a  silk 

lined  sleeve?  In  the  M -  suit  all 

linings  are  of  silk. 

February  15th — Important  February  feature  sale  of 
men’s  athletic  union  suits,  $1.00. 
February  18th — Every  winter  suit  and  overcoat  re¬ 
duced,  $24  and  $28. 

February  19th — Men’s  shirts.  We  searched  months  for 
these  remarkable  custom-made  shirts, 
$1.00. 

February  26th — For  immediate  clearance.  738  one  and 
two  trouser  men’s  suits  and  overcoats, 
$24. 

Hand-made  French  silk  ties,  79  cents. 
Final  end-of-season  clearance,  men’s 
overcoats,  $22. 

You  can  he  perfectly  fitted  in  a 
worsted-tex  suit  now,  $34. 

The  Honiefurnishings  Division 

The  Mid-Winter  Furniture  Sale  was  briefly  descrilxjd 
in  the  January  calendar  and  reference  was  made  to 
planning  the  event  in  the  August  calendar,  appearing 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

There  are  additional  “things  to  do”  to  he  mentioned 
which  coordinate  this  jiromotion : 

1.  Use  photographs  to  illustrate  furniture 
items — if  possible.  Get  human  interest  in 
furniture  settings  to  l)e  photographed.  In¬ 
ject  interest  in  it  by  using  the  national 
advertiser’s  treatment. 

2.  Schedule  “eveing  openings”  or  “open 
house”  promotions  to  make  it  convenient 
for  the  husband  to  shop.  Remember  to  fea¬ 
ture  a  fast-selling  furniture  item  each 
Saturday. 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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3.  Check  the  sales  of  individual  items  after 
the  first  or  second  week,  frequently  there¬ 
after,  and  get  behind  the  winners. 

4.  In  your  advertising,  follow  carefully  the 
“Name  the  Woods”  definitions  contained 
in  the  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice. 

5.  Sales  tags  specially  printed  for  the  event 
can  quote  both  the  regular  and  sale  prices. 

6.  Use  posters  which  tell  more  than  that  the 
event  is  in  progress.  An  enlarged  photostat 
of  a  typical  value  with  appropriate  descrip¬ 
tive  hand-lettering  instead  of  generalized 
copy,  will  make  the  poster  campaign  effec¬ 
tive.  Use  photostats  of  different  items  on 
posters  which  are  to  be  placed  in  windows. 

Posters  should  appear  also  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  store  and  especially  in  home¬ 
furnishing  departments. 

7.  Plan  to  have  coated  stock  proofs  or  re¬ 
prints  of  furniture  sale  advertisements 
mounted  and  displayed  in  windows,  eleva¬ 
tors,  and  in  other  prominent  positions  in 
store. 

8.  Use  package  enclosures  and  statement  stuf- 
fers  which  promote  definite  items — possi¬ 
bly  occasional  pieces.  Make  use  of  “Take- 
One”  stands. 

9.  During  the  first  week  or  three  days  of  the 
event,  use  most  prominent  bank  of  win¬ 
dows  to  give  the  event  a  strong  start.  Fol¬ 
low  this  display  with  frequent  changes  of 
furniture  window,  featuring  the  best  item 
of  the  day.  Use  windows  to  strengthen 
newspaper  advertising.  Get  human  inter¬ 
est  in  windows.  An  open  book,  magazines, 
have  the  table  completely  arranged  and 
decorated,  a  garment  thrown  over  the  sofa, 
use  wax  figures.  Make  each  display  of 
furniture  a  complete  setting. 

10.  Have  typical  values  in  occasional  pieces 
displayed  throughout  the  store,  in  depart¬ 
ments,  in  front  of  elevators,  etc.,  each  con¬ 
spicuously  described. 

11.  During  the  closing  days  of  the  event,  some 
stores  promote  odds  and  ends,  floor  sam¬ 
ples,  accumulations  in  a  half-price  sale. 

Special  purchases  are  also  scheduled  right 
up  to  the  end  of  the  sale. 


12.  Group  different  items,  either  suites  or  oc¬ 
casional  pieces,  and  offer  them  at  one  price, 
for  example,  “Half-yearly  Furniture  Sale 
features  three  beautiful  suites  at  $129.” 

Carry  out  this  price  line  effect  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  display.  It  is  an 
effective  promotional  procedure. 

The  March  Sale  of  Housewares,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  is  usually  scheduled  on  the  last  Monday  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  A  complete  description  of  the  planning  pro¬ 
cedure  for  it  has  appeared  in  the  August  and  Septem- 
l)er  sales  calendars.  The  opening  advertisement  will  be 
more  effective  if  many  small  illustrated  items  are  used. 
Most  stores  can  use  more  items  even  in  less  space  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  appearance  of  the  ad,  and  at  the  same 
time,  attract  more  volume.  The  success  of  this  event 
depends  largely  upon  the  first  ad.  It  must  be  forceful. 

The  following  homefurnishing  headlines  may  fur¬ 
nish  ideas : 

February  1st —  Almost  liefore  you  can  say  Wana- 
maker’s  February  Furniture  Sale — the 
sale  will  be  over. 

Hair  inner-spring  mattress  that  would 
usually  be  priced  at  $29.75,  $18.75,  lx»x 
spring  to  match. 

February  2nd —  Macy  mid-winter  sale  of  furniture. 

Bedroom  to  be  proud  of,  $129. 

500  mattresses  with  hair  covered  inner- 
springs.  200  covered  box  springs,  $24,- 
each.  Mid-winter  sale  of  furniture. 
Comfortable  chairs  cost  little  in  the 
A.  &  S.  half-yearly  furniture  sale.  (See 
ad) 

Sale  heavy  quality  broadloom  carpet¬ 
ing,  $2.89  sq.  yd. 

February  3rd —  J.  N.  Adam’s  Dollar  Sale  of  home- 
furnishings.  (See  ad) 

The  Emporium  semi-annual  sale  of 
furniture. 

Half  yearly  furniture  sale — features  3 
beautiful  suites  at  one  low  price,  $159. 
February  5th —  Entire  yearly  American  liedroom, 
$90.50. 

February  7th —  $4.95  for  the  spread  or  draperies.  45c 
a  yd.  for  the  Chintz. 

Only  $98.50  for  this  two-piece  suite, 
carved  mahogany  base. 

Hathaway  February  sale.  Values  like 
these  in  every  department. 

Sensational  special  purchase  of  down- 
cushioned  club  chairs  and  ottomans, 
$39.75. 

Which  of  these  three  custom-made 
comfortable  sofas  do  you  want  at  $60? 
February  8th —  We  made  a  special  purchase  in  Eng¬ 
land  that’s  why  this  dinner  service  for 
8  is  only  $10.89. 

February  9th —  Annual  February  sale  hurt  or  off-color 
Oriental  rugs. 

Genuine  leather  club  chair,  $29.75,  with 
down  cushion. 

It’s  a  practical  idea.  Our  three-in-one 
room  is  a, living  room,  bedroom,  din¬ 
ing  room,  all-in-one,  $229  complete. 
Febrpry  10th — Tomorrow  2500  hand-made  hooked 
rugs,  $6.89. 

Ready  Thursday  for  the  mid-winter 
sale  of  furniture,  chairs,  $39.50  (4 
different  items). 


ABRAHAM  ^ 


Comfortable 


CHAIRS 


cost  little  in 

rj~~  A&S  Half  \'early 

FURNITURE  S.\LE 

Hundreds  of  other  safe  items  fust  as  exceptional 
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We  are  prepared  to  show  you 
how  mistakes  that  result  in  lost 
customers  and  lost  profit  can  be 
eliminated — ^how  your  salespeople 
can  handle  more  sales — ^how  your 
present  counter  space  can  be  made 
to  serve  more  customers  —  how 
crowded  aisles  can  be  relieved  of 
congestion. 

All  of  this  information  is  yours 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
mail  the  coupon.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Incorrect  records  —  mistakes  in 
figures  —  arguments  with  cus¬ 
tomers  —  costly  adjustments  — 
unnecessary  losses — these  have  no 
place  in  the  modern  store. 

With  today’s  narrower  margins 
no  merchant  can  afford  to  put  up 
with  a  system  which  fails  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  against  all  of  these  things. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  have  this 
complete  protection  in  any  store 
— so  easy  to  safeguard  every  trans¬ 
action  in  a  way  that  prevents  loss 


of  customers  and  loss  of  profits. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Valuable 
Information 

We  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  met 
in  department  store  management 
today.  Much  valuable  information 
has  been  collected.  The  answers 
to  many  puzzling  questions  have 
been  worked  out.  And  now  we 
are  ready  to  pass  these  facts  on  to 
you. 


Th«  Nattoaal  C«ah  Renter  CompMfij« 
Dept.  D-13,  Dayton,  Onto. 

Yea,  we  are  interested  in  receiTlna  any 
sugaestlons  that  may  result  in  increased 
efficiency,  lower  costs  and  increased 
profits. 


GASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


Name  of  Store. , 
Store  Ezecutise . 
Address . 
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Semi-annual  sale  of  china  and  glass. 
Gimbel’s. 

March  sales  china,  glass,  lamps,  house- 
wares.  Kaufmann’s. 

Advertising  Expense 

In  1933,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  stores  must  fur- 
tl'.er  reduce  exiienses.  The  most  effective  method  of 
reducing  advertising  expense  is  to  carefuly  scrutinize 
and  challenge  the  saleability  of  every  item  submitted 
for  promotion.  This  can  be  done  by  completely  oblit¬ 
erating  the  idea  that  every  department  deserves  a  fixed 
amount  of  advertising  representation  each  month.  With 
a  fixed  amount,  it  so  often  hapjiens  that  the  buyer 
makes  little  effort  to  supply  the  best  item  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  or  procurable  for  promotion.  It  so  often  hap- 
])ens,  too,  that  the  advertising  head  accepts  too  radily 
the  first  item  offered  without  carefully  analyzing  its 
salts  possibilities. 

We  must  merchandise  to  the  needs  of  our  customers. 
We  must  know  what  these  needs  are.  Snap  judgments, 
hunches  must  be  replaced  with  facts.  .Advertising  rep- 
re.icntation  must  l)e  earned — not  voluntarily  offered  on 
a  gold  platter. 


February  11th — Spring  sale  of  unpainted  furniture.  February  26th- 
February  12th — This  year’s  annual  spring  sale  brings 

unprecedented  savings  china  and  glass  February  29th- 
^  to  J/2  less. 

February  14th — A.  &  S.  half-yearly  Oriental  Rug  sale, 

9  X  12.  Sarouk  rug.  $269. 

We’re  hanging  up  new  records  in 
ready-to-hang  draperies,  $1.94  and 
$2.95. 

Macy’s  famous  housewares.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  sale  is  in  full  swing. 

Little  tables.  $1.95  and  $3.95  last  time 
we  offered  them  we  sold  twice  as  many 
as  we  had  on  hand,  here  are  2000  more. 

February  15th — The  Wanamaktr  ai)artments  in  the 
little  home  that  budget  built  are  com¬ 
pletely  refurnished.  4  and  5  room 
apartments,  $985  each. 

Thousands  of  customers  saved  money 
last  week  in  the  February  sale  of 
Macy’s  famous  housewares. 

Dollar  sale  of  china  and  housewares. 

(24  thumb  nail  sketches) 

February  16th — Wanamaker  offers  $216,408  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Reduced  to  half-price  beginning 
Wednesday,  February  17.  (Line 
items) 

8  winners  that  have  won  over  New 

York  to  G -  mid-winttr  sale  of 

furniture. 

Simplified  selling  of  stair  carpeting — 
for  a  one-story  stair-way.  including  the 
landing,  carpeted  comidete,  $49.50. 

Two-day  sjiecial  in  a  February  sale. 

This  studio  room  complete,  $84. 

February  17th — 4  winners  in  our  greatest  mid-winter 
furniture  sale.  $98.50  for  two  pieces. 

$189  for  these  rich.  soft,  deep  jiile 

9  X  12,  Chinese  rugs. 

February  21st — Starting  Tuesday  you  can  shop  every 
evening  until  9  P.  M.  in  half-price 
week.  A  feature  in  our  great  mid¬ 
winter  furniture  sale. 

February  22nd — Custom-made  slip  covers  for  sofa,  2 
arm  chairs,  5  cushions,  $29.75. 

Sale!  Just  1000  ])airs  .sunfast,  plain 
colored,  sateen-lined,  chintz,  i)inch- 
pleated  drai^eries.  2^  yards  long  at 
the  amazing  price  of  $2.95  a  pair. 

Boudoir  chairs,  special  at  $5.95. 

Gnly  5  days  more  of  Macy’s  sale  of 
furniture  featuring  3  suites. 

February  23rd — Sale  Armstrong's  famous  inlaid  lino¬ 
leums.  95  cents,  $1.28,  $1.49,  $1.95 
.square  yard. 

Re-cover  your  .sofa  now.  .\  great 
fabric  purchase  makes  this  price  possi¬ 
ble — cost  of  materials  and  labor  in¬ 
cluded,  $39  (Chair,  $18.75). 

M’s  l)eds  and  bedding  in  the  mid-win¬ 
ter  sale  of  furniture. 

February  24th — March  sale  of  housewares  now  in 
progress. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I^st  two 
days  February  furniture  sale.  (Occas¬ 
ional  pieces) 

Tomorrow’s  the  last  day  of  McCreery’s 
half-yearly  sale  of  furniture. 


is  he  measuring  me 
again,  Mother?” 


Tht  child’s  flirctdy  been  lined  once,  by  % 
trained  salesman.  Now  she’s  hein|  measured 
afain,  this  time  by  our  Shoc*Fiiiin|t  Supervisor, 
who  checks  every  pair  of  Gro*Shocs*  sold,  in 
be  sure  thsi  they're  perfectly  lilted!  That’s 
the  service  you  ^et  when  you  buy  Gro>Shoes. 
Every  mother  is  confident,  when  she  leaves 
our  department,  that  her  children's  feet*  wilt 
develop  normally  in  the  right  Gro«Shocs. 


CRO-SHOF.S- ere  scienufically  made.  ^  (That’s 
why  they Vc  so  widely  recommended  by  drie* 
tors.)  Prices  range  from  $2.74  to  $6.54,  dc< 
pending  on  sixe.  model,  and  leather. 


The  oxford  pictured 
above  in  patent  leather 
or  elkskinf;  sizes  * 
to  12,  widths  A  to  E. 


GRO-SHOES 
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BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
A  liicht  key  (ouch  actuates  the  motor  .  .  .  and 
the  motor  instantly  completes  the  operation,  each 
key  resisterinx  its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


Burdine’s,  Miami,  Fla.,  are  using  Burroughs  Adding  Machines,  Burroughs 
Electric  Calculators,  Burroughs  Automatic  Bookkeeping  Machines,  Burroughs 
Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines  and  Burroughs  Desk  Adding  Machines. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  seiwraie  total  of  each  set;  adds  groups  of  finres, 
furnishing  a  total  of  each  group  and  a  grand  total 
of  group  totals  without  relisting. 
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BURDINE’S  of  MIAMI 


How  DO  YOUR  ACCOUNTING  ECONOMIES 
COMPARE  WITH  THE  OTHER  ECONOMIES 
YOU  HAVE  MADE? 

Doubtless  you  have  effected  definite  economies  in  all  departments 
of  your  business  .  .  .  but  how  do  your  accounting  economies  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  other  departments?  Are  you  sure  that  you  have 
reduced  accounting  expense  to  the  minimum? 

Many  department  stores  have  consulted  Burroughs  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  reducing  their  accounting  costs  still  further. 

They  have  learned  that  Burroughs  has  made  an  intensive  study  of 
department  store  accounting  . . .  especially  with  respect  to  making 
substantial  economies  under  present-day  conditions. 

They  also  have  learned  that  Burroughs  offers  many  new  machines 
.  .  .  new  features  .  .  .  which  bring  greater  speed,  simplicity  and 
economy  to  every  phase  of  department  store  accounting. 

Your  local  Burroughs  representative  is  thoroughly  informed  about 
these  new  machines  and  new  developments.  He  can  show  you  how 
Burroughs  is  assisting  department  stores  the  country  over  to  save 
time  and  money  on  all  kinds  of  figuring,  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  work. 

You,  too,  may  profit  by  this  information.  Telephone  the  local 
Burroughs  office,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automatic  features  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  posting,  in  one 
operation,  combinations  of  records  requiring 
typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeeping  not  requiring  typewritten 
description.  Posts  combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 
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Should  Permanent  Assets  Be  Revalued? 

(Continued  from  page  969) 


Prospective  investors,  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  advisability  of  investing  in 
a  store  corporation,  and  bankers 
when  considering  extending  credit, 
might  be  deceived  by  the  overstated 
earnings  reflected  as  a  result  of  too 
great  a  write  down  of  permanent 
assets  and  the  consequent  excessive 
reduction  in  depreciation  expense. 

The  idea  of  adjusting  the  value 
of  permanent  assets,  might,  once  it 
was  started,  become  a  regular  prac¬ 
tice.  When  a  company  began  to 
show  a  loss,  the  permanent  assets 
might  be  written  down  and  depre¬ 
ciation  adjusted  accordingly.  When 
profits  were  being  made,  permanent 
assets  might  be  written  up.  The 
whole  method  of  taking  depreciation 
might  revert  to  the  before-the-war 
practice  when  depreciation  was 
taken  in  those  years  when  the  oper¬ 
ating  statement  could  afford  it  and 
omitted  in  those  years  when  the 
operating  statement  could  not  afford 
it. 

The  conclusion  that  there  is  very 
little  to  be  saved  by  adjusting  the 
value  of  permanent  assets  and  that 
the  practice  is  dangerous  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  economists  generally  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  leaders.  Their  view¬ 
point  as  relates  to  industry  generally 
is  no  doubt  correct,  but  it  is  not  so 
pertinent  as  related  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  because  a  large  part  of 
the  investment  in  permanent  assets 
is  in  land  and  buildings  of  which 
only  buildings  depreciate  and  they 
at  a  very  low  rate. 

Real  Estate  Costs 

The  heavy  burden  of  occupancy 
costs  under  which  stores  are  lalwring 
today,  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any 
readjustment  of  book  values  of  per¬ 
manent  assets.  Referring  again  to 
the  report  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  real  estate  costs 
in  1931  ranged  from  4.1  to  5.1  per 
cent  in  stores  with  a  volume  of  over 
one-half  million.  Real  estate  costs 
undoubtedly  have  increased  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  sales  during  1932.  These 
high  costs  may  be  attributed  to  over 
expansion  of  plant  and  equipment 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
may  be  attributed  to  the  high  cost 
of  construction. 

Stores  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rebuilding  and  expanding  at 
any  time  during  the  last  ten  years, 
not  only  provided  for  immediate 
business  in  sight  but  usually  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  for  a  period  of  years  to 
come.  This  may  be  regarded  as  only 


natural  when  it  is  recalled  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  stores  were  showing  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  sales  year  after 
year.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
competitive  building  between  stores 
during  this  period  and  the  increase 
in  selling  floor  space  that  took  place 
not  only  in  one  store  in  a  city  but 
usually  in  three  or  four  stores  in  that 
city.  Therein  lies  the  problem  of 
high  occupancy  cost  today. 

As  a  measure  of  space  required 
in  department  stores,  the  fluctuation 
in  the  volume  of  merchandise  flow¬ 
ing  through  a  store  would  be  a  more 
accurate  measure  than  the  dollar 
volume.  As  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions,  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  does  not  show  any  very 
great  decrease,  even  though  the 
October  1932  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index  of  department  store 
sales  stood  at  70  on  the  basis  of 
the  1923-25  average  of  100.  How¬ 
ever,  department  store  managements 
have  learned  that  they  were  quite 
extravagant  of  space  in  former 
years  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  operate  with  the  same 
flow  of  merchandise  through  the 
organization  on  much  less  space 
than  had  been  previously  used. 

Study  Uses  of  Space 

Today,  almost  every  department 
store  has  a  greater  amount  of  space 
than  it  actually  needs  and  this  extra 
space  is  much  more  expensive  than 
just  the  added  depreciation  cost. 
Extra  space  means  increased  taxes, 
insurance,  repairs,  housekeeping, 
selling  salaries,  inventories,  etc.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  in  a  store 
which  is  more  costly  than  extra 
space.  The  solution  to  the  problem 
of  over-expansion  does  not  rest  in 
the  revaluation  of  assets.  The  only 
thing  that  would  be  saved  would 
be  the  depreciation  charge  and  that 
is  the  smallest  part  of  the  cost. 

Too  much  space  represents  a  real 
challenge  to  management  which 
must  be  met.  To  undertake  to  pass 
on  to  the  customer  the  entire  bur¬ 
den  of  the  cost  of  extra  space  will 
most  assuredly  prevent  the  store’s 
meeting  competition.  A  store  should 
face  squarely  the  problem  and  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  excess  space. 
By  excess  space  is  meant  not  only 
space  not  used  at  present  but  space 
which  would  not  need  to  be  used 
if  both  service  and  merchandise  de¬ 
partments  were  condensed  to  the 
amount  of  space  which  they  actually 
need. 

Having  determined  the  amount  of 


excess  spmce,  there  are  several  steps 
which  a  store  might  take.  It  is 
possible  to  condense  departments  to 
the  space  which  they  should  occupy, 
move  departments  down  from  upp)er 
floors  or  from  sections  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  in  this  way  release  pmrts  of 
the  building  or  whole  buildings  for 
other  uses.  There  are  a  number  of 
stores  that  have  closed  parts  of 
floors  and  whole  floors.  There  are 
other  stores  that  have  leased  parts 
of  their  buildings  to  outside  organ¬ 
izations,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
lease  frontage  on  main  thorough¬ 
fares  to  non-competing  stores. 
Some  stores  have  added  many  de¬ 
partments  which  they  either  op)er- 
ate  themselves  or  lease.  At  least 
one  store  plans  to  use  a  part  of  its 
space  for  the  operation  of  a  regular 
warehouse  and  storage  business,  us¬ 
ing  its  delivery  equipment  to  call 
for  and  deliver  the  goods. 

Put  Waste  Space  to  Use 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  met  the  problem  of  over¬ 
expansion  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
many  stores.  However,  there  are 
still  a  great  many  stores  in  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
problem  be  solved  if  the  store  is  to 
survive.  By  actually  putting  waste 
space  to  profitable  use,  a  definite 
saving  in  all  of  the  items  contribu¬ 
ting  to  high  occupancy  costs  can  be 
made  and  the  net  costs  brought 
down  to  a  reasonable  figure. 

If  a  store  does  not  believe  it  is 
expedient  to  condense  departments 
or  take  steps  to  put  excess  space  to 
profitable  use,  it  should  at  least 
readjust  its  departmental  cost  re¬ 
cords  to  determine  the  true  depart¬ 
mental  costs.  The  merchandise  de¬ 
partments  should  not  be  expected 
to  earn  a  return  on  space  which  is 
not  required,  just  because  the  man¬ 
agement  has  the  space  on  its  hands 
and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  The  cost  of  the  extra  space 
should  be  eliminated  from  opera¬ 
tions  and  regarded  as  “Other  De¬ 
ductions.” 

To  summarize,  there  may  be 
stores  with  a  depreciation  charge 
greater  than  average  which  should 
investigate  the  possibility  of  revalu¬ 
ing  assets  but  the  average  store  will 
accomplish  very  little  reduction  in 
operating  costs  by  revaluing  per¬ 
manent  assets.  Unquestionably  the 
greatest  cause  for  high  fixed  charges 
is  over-expansion  and  it  cannot  be 
urged  too  strongly  that  every  store 
make  a  thorough  study  of  its  total 
space  in  relation  to  space  actually 
required,  with  a  view  to  adjusting 
its  operating  costs  to  eliminate 
charges  for  space  not  required. 
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The  Leader  Type 

(Continued  from  page  1014) 


own  bad  habits,  cannot  hope  to 
control  others. 

10.  He  Puts  Himself  in  the  Back¬ 
ground,  Yet  Skillfully  Sells 
Himself  zvhere  it  Counts 

The  real  leader  is  seldom  the 
one  riding  the  horse  at  the  head 
of  the  parade.  He  is  willing  to 
let  someone  else  have  a  goodly 
share  of  the  glory,  of  the  credit, 
— possibly  more  than  is  actually 
due.  He  seldom  worries  about 
fieople  knowing  that  he  is  the 
leader.  He  knows  that  the  job 
will  speak  for  itself  and  that  he 
will  get  credit  where  credit 
counts.  Great  leaders  are  always 
generous  in  the  giving  of  credit 
for  accomplishments  to  others, 
and  very  frequently  take  the 
blame  to  themselves  for  failures. 

Too  many  things  are  done,  too 
many  orders  issued  because  of 
the  personal  vanity  of  the  so- 
called  “executive”.  We  like  to 
make  a  big  show  of  having  ac¬ 
complished  this  particular  great 
piece  of  work  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  we  boast  about  it  for 
years  after,  when  probably,  had 


we  taken  forty-eight  hours,  the 
cost  would  have  been  much  less 
and  the  job  better  done.  Instead 
of  boasting,  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Nor  does  this  mean  that  the 
successful  leader  does  not  “sell 
himself”.  He  does  and  should 
use  a  reasonable  amount  of  self¬ 
advertising  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good ;  but  he  does  this  skill¬ 
fully  and  does  not  “shout”  about 
something  that  every  one  already 
knows  he  did,  just  to  hear  mean¬ 
ingless  praise. 

1 1.  He  is  Firm 

A  reasonable  degree  of  posi- 
tiveness  and  firmness  is  most  es¬ 
sential  to  success  as  a  leader. 
This  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
shout  his  decisions,  or  emphasize 
his  orders  with  profanity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  actions  are 
so  often  used  to  conceal  a  real 
lack  of  knowledge  or  ability  that 
they  do  much  more  harm  than 
good.  The  leader  who  listens  to 
all  sides,  then  quietly  but  posi¬ 
tively  gives  his  decision  and 
closes  the  matter,  has  the  type 


of  firmness  which  makes  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

12.  He  is  Careful  of  his  Personal 
Appearance 

Only  a  few  of  the  answers 
gave  personal  appearance  a  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  most  essential 
qualities.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
important  help  to  leadership.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  all  grow  up  to 
be  “six-footers”  with  “com¬ 
manding  personalities”,  but  we 
can  be  neat  and  clean  and  use 
taste  and  good  judgment  in  what 
we  wear. 


The  skillful  leader  knows  how  to 
“set  the  stage”  so  that  whatever 
strong  points  he  may  have  come 
into  fullest  play,  and  his  weak  points 
are  kept  in  the  background. 

He  avoids  carefully  getting  him¬ 
self  into  situations  which  will  “show 
up”  his  weaker  points. 

No  amount  of  strategy  and  skill 
on  your  part  can.  however,  prevent 
your  coming  face  to  face,  occasion¬ 
ally,  with  a  situation  which  can  only 
be  met  by  use  of  one  of  your  weaker 
qualities.  Like  a  good  general,  then, 
work  constantly  to  develop  your 
weak  points  so  such  a  surprise  situa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  too  seriously  em¬ 
barrassing  to  you. 


NEW  YORK 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES  and 
SPECIALTY  SHOPS 

WILL  HAVE  NO  DELIVERY 
WORRIES  THIS  CHRISTMAS 


THEY  ARE  SERVED  BY 


UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

LExington  2-5110 


331  EAST  38th  ST. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Advertising  and  Selling  Household  Electrical  Appliances 

(Continued  from  page  980) 


TABLE  4 


Classification  and  Use  of  Appeals 


Appeal 

No.  of 
Times 

Used 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Terms  . 

250 

15.85 

Mechanical  or  Structural  Fea- 

tures  . 

167 

10.58 

Money  Saved . 

157 

9.95 

Time  and  Labor  Saved . 

128 

8.11 

Special  or  Limited  Price  Offer. 

115 

7.29 

Performance  . 

84 

5.32 

Value  for  Money  Spent . 

76 

4.81 

Pure  Price  Appeal . 

62 

3.93 

Reliability  of  Manufacturer  . 

62 

3.93 

Guarantee  . 

49 

3.10 

Economy  of  Operation . 

48 

3.04 

Premium  Offer . 

40 

2.53 

Health  . 

35 

2.21 

Convenience  . 

35 

2.21 

Comfort  . 

32 

2.02 

Special  Combination  Offer . 

27 

1.71 

Mechanical  Perfection . 

27 

1.71 

Superiority  by  Comparison  . , 

26 

1.64 

Cleanliness  . 

21 

1.35 

Thrift  . 

17 

1.07 

More  Leisure . 

17 

1.07 

Quality  Appeal . 

15 

0.95 

Durability  . 

13 

0.82 

Beauty  . 

9 

0.57 

Preserves  Food  (Electric  Re- 

frigerators)  . . 

9 

0.57 

Testimonial  . 

8 

0.50 

Modernity  of  the  Product . 

8 

0.50 

Safety  . 

8 

0.50 

Others  . 

32 

2.02 

TOTAL  . 

1577 

100.00 

( 1 )  Headlines  that  summarize  the  copy ; 
“Help  Your  Wife  Select  a  Cleaner  by 
Getting  the  Real  Cleaner  Facts.” 

(2)  Headlines  presenting  timely  news  about 
the  product:  “For  the  First  Time  We 
Will  Allow  you  $1.00  For  Any  Old 
Iron.” 

( 3 )  Headlines  that  suggest  immediate  action : 
“$1.00  For  Your  Old  Iron — If  you  Ac¬ 
cept  This  Office  Immediately.” 

(4)  Headlines  giving  a  pure  announcement 

or  statement  of  fact :  “Westinghouse  Ap¬ 
point  The - Company  As  Its 

Authorized  Dealer.” 

(5)  Headlines  stressing  an  important  selling 
point:  “Quiet  With  a  Three  Year  Guar¬ 
antee.” 

(6)  Headlines  that  make  it  easy  to  buy: 

“We  Make  It  E^y  for  Husbands  to  Buy 
This  Handsome  Gift.” 

(7)  Curiosity  Headlines:  “Why  Take  A 
Chance.” 

(8)  Selective  Headlines  or  headlines  that  se¬ 
lect  the  audience:  “To  the  Man  Who  is 
About  to  Forsake  the  Blessings  of  Bache¬ 
lorhood.” 

(9)  Headlines  emphasizing  the  manufacturer 
or  trademark:  “A  Spotless  Service  Re¬ 
cord.” 

(10)  Headlines  stimulating  further  consider¬ 
ation  of  product:  “After  All,  Why 
Should  You  Accept  Less  Than  Maytag 
Quality  ?” 

(11)  Headlines  that  describe  the  product : 
“The  Washer  With  the  Full  Size  All 
Porcelain  Tub.” 


timeliness  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 
Timeliness  is  in  part  a  function  of  season  and  in  part  a 
function  of  the  “reason  why  of  consumer  buying.” 
One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  much  electrical  appliance 
advertising  is  out  of  tune — improperly  timed ;  for  ex¬ 
ample.  terms  are  not  necessarily  the  important  reason 
for  buying  appliances  and  yet  they  rank  first  in  appeals 
used.  The  appeals  used  in  1577  retail  advertisements 
are  given  in  Table  4. 

As  a  matter  of  background  and  comparison,  807 
national  advertisements  of  manufacturers  were  an¬ 
alyzed  to  determine  the  use  of  the  various  appeals. 
In  this  analysis  a  more  simplified  classification  of  ap¬ 
peals  was  used,  in  recognition  of  the  different  services 
t^rformed  by  national  and  retail  advertising.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  analysis  is  presented  in  Table  5.  (see 
page  1048). 

Headlines  may  well  be  considered  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  a  retail  advertisement.  They  are 
the  telegraphic  messages  of  the  advertisement — the 
window  display  of  the  advertisement.  The  majority  of 
the  public  reads  little  else.  Retail  copywriters  have 
often  ignored  the  importance  of  the  headlines,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  said  that  the  sample  given  is  probably 
superior  to  that  of  other  retail  advertisements.  Before 
presenting  the  headline  tabulation,  the  following  head¬ 
line  classification  is  suggested : 


TABLE  6 

Classification  and  Use  of  Headlines 


‘  Classification 

No.  of 
Times 
Appearing 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Summary  . 

207 

17.75 

Suggests  . 

175 

16.00 

Gives  Timely  News . 

117 

10.03 

Suggests  Immediate  Action . . . 

113 

9.69 

Announcement  . 

99 

8.49 

Stresses  an  Important  Selling 
Point  . 

98 

8.40 

Makes  Easy  to  Buy . 

78 

6.68 

Arouses  Curiosity . 

72 

6.17 

Selective . 

43 

3.68 

Helps  Sell  Reader  on  Manu¬ 
facturer  or  Trade-mark 

43 

3.68 

Stimulates  Consideration  of 
Product  or  Advertisement 

40 

3.43 

Descriptive  . 

30 

2.57 

Aids  the  Illustration . 

17 

1.45 

Suggests  Careful  Buying . 

9 

0.77 

To  Bring  People  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  . 

9 

0.77 

Shows  Product  to  Be  Modern 

8 

0.68 

Flatters  the  Reader . 

8 

0.68 

TOTAL  . 

1166 

100.00 
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Perkins:  They  did,  indeed.  Liberty  Mutual  sells  direct. 
That  saves  the  large  commissions  that  are  usually  paid 
to  brokers  and  agents.  Selling  expense  is  reduced  about 
two-thirds.  Then,  they  select  policyholders  carefully  and 
avoid  excessive  losses.  It’s  simple  when  you  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Lewis:  Certainly  is!  All  sound  economy  is  just  common 
sense.  Is  Liberty  Mutual  a  strong  company? 

Perkins:  It’s  the  largest  mutual  casualty  company  in  the 
world.  Their  June  30,  1932  statement  shows  Assets  of 
$23,154,675;  Reserves  for  Liabilities  of  $19,215,036 
and  a  Surplus  of  $3,939,639.  And  think  of  this:  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years  Liberty  Mutual  has  received  om 
$165,000,000  in  premiums  and  has  returned  more  than 
$34,000,000  in  dividends  to  policyholders.  After  pay¬ 
ing  $80,000,000  in  losses  and  all  operating  expenses, 
the  company  maintains  a  healthy  surplus. 

Lewis:  It’s  a  wonderful  record.  But  have  you  checked 
up  on  their  service? 

Perkins:  You  bet  I  did.  No  company  has  a  better  repu¬ 
tation  for  settling  claims  promptly.  'They  will  imder- 
stand  our  needs  because  they  have  had  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  retail  field.  That’s  important  to  a  store  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  the  good-will  of  customers  as  well  as 
employees.  Liberty  Mutual’s  advice  about  coverage  is 
always  sound  and  they  "follow  through”  when  trouble 
comes. 

Lewis:  Well,  this  talk  has  been  mighty  profitable  to  me. 
I’m  going  to  tell  our  Treasurer  to  see  a  Liberty  Mutual 
man  tomorrow.  We  have  reduced  the  general  operating 
expenses  of  our  store  considerably  and  I  would  like  to 
make  further  savings  and  strengthen  our  insurance — at 
one  stroke. 


SCENE:  Two  friendly  rivals  in  the  department 
store  business  meet  for  a  chat  in  the  club  smoker. 


Many  stores  are  now  buying  insurance  in  just  the 
same  way  that  they  buy  merchandise — after  rigid 
comparisons  on  a  cost  and  quality  basis.  We  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  explain  our  money-saving  plan  to 
store  executives.  Just  mail  the  coupon  today. 

O  1932  L.  H.  L  Co. 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  Dec 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request  is  not 
to  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Firm  Name . . 

Street  Address . 

City  or  Town . 

My  Name . 


LIBERTY  ra  MUTUAL 


1 N  SU  RAN  C  OM  PAN  Y 

Home  Office  —  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York,  10  East  40th  Street  Chicago,  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
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TABLE  5 

Total  Number  and  Total  Percentage  Distribution  of  Appeals  Used  in  807  Advertisements  of 
Electrical  Household  Appliances  by  Years 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Woman's  Home  Companion 


Appeal 

1920 

1922 

1924 

1928 

1930 

Total 

1  Total  Number  of  Appeals 

Economic  . 

98 

37 

68 

231 

212 

646 

Practical  . 

216 

105 

121 

167 

136 

745 

Sanitation  and  Health . 

17 

5 

21 

61 

41 

145 

Mechanical  . 

189 

66 

55 

251 

189 

741 

Authoritative  . 

58 

41 

14 

105 

59 

277 

Personal  and  Social . 

81 

49 

48 

130 

66 

374 

Miscellaneous  . 

0 

21 

2 

13 

22 

58 

Total  . 

659 

324 

329 

958 

716 

2986 

Total  Percentage  Distribution 

Economic  . 

14.9 

11.4 

20.7 

24.1 

29.6 

21.6 

Practical  . 

32.8 

32.4 

36.8 

17.4 

19.0 

25.0 

2.6 

1.5 

6.4 

64 

5.7 

4.9 

Mechanical  . 

28.7 

20.4 

16.7 

26.2 

25.1 

24.8 

.Authoritative  . 

8.8 

12.7 

4.2 

10.9 

8.3 

9.3 

Personal  and  Social . 

12.2 

15.1 

14.6 

13.6 

9.2 

12.5 

Miscellaneous  . 

0.0 

6.5 

0.6 

1.4 

3.1 

1.9 

Total  . 

i 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(12)  Headlines  which  aid  the  illustration. 

“Was  Today  Blue  Monday?”  (Illustra¬ 
tion — woman  working  over  washboard.) 

(13)  Headlines  suggesting  careful  buying. 
“One  Thing  to  Qioose  With  Care — 
Your  Refrigerator.” 

(14)  Headlines  which  attempt  to  bring  people 

to  the  store:  “The  Only  Place  in - 

At  the  Price.” 

(15)  Headlines  which  show  the  product  to  be 
modern:^  “You  Too  Can  Cook  This 
Modem  Way.” 

(16)  Headlines  which  flatter  the  reader:  “You 
Know  Value  When  You  See  It.”  Table 
6  shows  the  frequency  of  use  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  headlines. 

The  Need  For  Analysis 

The  above  review  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  search¬ 
ing  analysis  of  electrical  appliance  selling.  Without 
doubt,  many  stores  are  entering  into  outside  selling 
activities  without  the  faintest  idea  of  market  limitations. 
It  is  possible  that  many  stores  are  anticipating  the  dis¬ 


tribution  of  electrical  appliances  without  adequate  sales 
training  facilities.  Further,  the  sales  promotional 
activities  of  many  retailers  are  not  lacking  in  continuity 
but  they  are  improperly  timed.  Mindful  of  the  many 
constructive  aspects  of  department  store  merchandising 
of  electrical  appliances,  it  is  believed  that  a  fundamental 
analysis  of  electrical  appliance  selling  problems  will 
prove  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

As  an  aspect  of  its  work,  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  is  making  available,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  summaries  of  its  reports  of  the  retail  distri¬ 
bution  of  electrical  appliances. 


Considerable  of  the  material  forming  the  background  of  this  article 
was  selected,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  by  Lawrence  V. 
Weed  and  Mary  Famum.  Lawrence  V.  Weed  prepared  .i  special 
report  entitled  “Retail  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  of  Electri¬ 
cal  Appliances,”  and  Mary  Farnum  prepared  a  sp^ial  report  entitled 
“Advertising  of  Electrical  Household  Appliances  in  Women’s  Maga¬ 
zines.” 

See  Also  (1)  “Dynamic  Displays  of  Electrical  Merchandise”  by 
Kenneth  Dameron,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  April,  1932. 

(2)  “Timing  the  Electrical  Appliance  Promotion”  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Dameron,  Home  Ware  Magazine,  November,  1932. 

(3)  “Market  Opportunities  in  an  Electrical  Age”  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Dameron,  The  Merchandise  Manager,  June,  1932. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

.for  J 932 —READY  SOON 

(Complete  Index — January-Decemlier — See  page  1060) 
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AN  EXTRA  SESSION 
to  be  held  at  the 

HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

JANUARY  30  TO  AUGUST  16,  1933 

HE  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
of  Harvard  University  will  hold  an  extra  session 

starting  January  30,  1933.  This  session  is  planned 
because  the  School  has  room  for  a  limited  number  of 
additional  students  and  because  the  past  demand  for 
graduates  of  the  School  has  continued  even  during  the 
l)resent  depression  in  almost  a  normal  manner.  On 
November  1  only  10  per  cent  of  the  class  graduating 
in  June,  1932,  remained  unplaced.  The  extra  session 
will  meet  the  needs  of  college  men  graduating  at  mid¬ 
year  with  a  business  career  in  mind  but  with  no  present 
position  in  view,  and  of  those  recent  college  graduates 
who  have  not  yet  secured  permanent  positions.  It  will 
l)ermit  these  men  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  period  of 
constructive  business  training,  instead  of  marking  time 
or  waiting  for  business  opportunities  to  develop. 

The  session  was  proposed  by  a  group  of  business 
men,  including  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Jesse  Isidor 
Straus,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  George 
Whitney,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In  addition,  it  is 
approved  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Teagle,  Chairman  of  the 
Share-The-Work  Movement. 

Admission 

The  extra  session  will  be  open  to  students  with 
degrees  from  accredited  colleges.  In  addition  a  limited 
number  of  well-recommended  men  with  business  ex¬ 
perience  will  lie  admitted  under  the  regular  provisions 
governing  special  students. 

Students  will  have  the  same  instruction  under  the 
same  faculty  as  those  in  the  regular  first-year  class  and 
will  be  entitled  to  full  academic  credit,  thus  enabling 
them  to  enter  the  regular  second-year  class  in  Septem- 
lier,  1933.  By  running  through  the  summer,  this  ses¬ 
sion  will  make  it  possible  for  students  to  do  all  the 
regular  work  for  a  M.  B.  A.  degree  in  a  year  and  a 
half,  a  saving  of  six  months  over  the  two  years  regu¬ 
larly  required. 

Examinations 

A  short  series  of  examinations  will  be  given  in  the 
place  of  the  usual  mid-year  examinations.  Also,  the 
midyear  recess  will  be  eliminated  and  three  week-end 
periods  of  four  days  each  will  be  substituted  for  the 
recesses  of  the  usual  academic  year. 

The  size  of  the  extra  session  is  definitely  limited, 
and  qualified  students  will  be  admitted  in  order  of 
application.  In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
applications  is  not  received,  the  school  reserves  the  right 
to  withdraw  the  session. 

The  regular  catalogue  which  explains  the  work  of 
the  School  and  the  various  courses  offered  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  Boston.  Mass. 


The 

earning  piissihililies 
4il*  fhiors 

have  net  yel  heeii 
I'lilly  eapitalixeil 


JF  IT  is  an  effort  for  people  to  get  to  upper 

floors,  they  will  not  bother  to  go  up  unless 

absolutely  necessary.  They  just  won’t  wait 
and  wait  for  upward  transportation  and  for 
the  experience  of  being  pushed  and  jammed 
into  a  crowded  elevator.  That  is  why  the 
problem  of  maintaining  volume  of  business 
is  one  of  transportation  engineering  as  well 
as  store  management. 

The  engineers  of  Otis  Elevator  Company 
are  prepared  to  assist  you  with  this  store 
transportation  problem.  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  they  will  make  an  analysis  of 
store  traffic  and  determine  the  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  needed  to  give  the  people 
who  visit  your  store  every  opportunity  to 
buy.  They  will  inspect  present  vertical  con¬ 
veyances  and  report  as  to  how  they  can  be 
brought  up  to  date  at  extremely  low  cost. 

We  invite  you  to  call  in  the  engineers  of 
Otis  today.  Let  them  help  plan  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  patrons  throughout  your  building. 
Let  them  solve  the  problem  of  clearing  the 
road  to  your  various  counters  and  displays. 
Telephone  the  nearest  Otis  office  and  ask 
for  the  services  of  hea4quarter’s  engineers. 
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Insurance  Against  Loss  Through  Acts  of  Dishonesty 
(Continued  from  page  990) 


Less  severe  is  the  provision  that 
— “The  statements  numbered 
to  ....  inclusive  in  the  Declarations 
hereinafter  contained  are  declared 
by  the  Assured  to  be  true,  the 
Company  relying  on  the  truth  of 
such  statements  as  conditions  pre¬ 
cedent  to  recovery,”  Untruthful¬ 
ness  of  any  statement  at  time  of 
making  same  would  vitiate  the  con¬ 
tract;  it  might  do  so  if  such  un- 
truthfulness  existed  at  time  of 
loss,  but  it  probably  would  not  do 
so  if  it  existed  when  the  statement 
was  made  but  ceased  before  the  loss 
occurred. 

Changes  in  Conditions: 

Closely  akin  to  warranties  are  the 
provisions  regarding  changes  in 
conditions  surrounding  the  risk. 
Provisions  relating  thereto  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  for  the  war¬ 
ranty  clause,  as  for  instance :  “The 
statements  numbered  ...  to 
inclusive  are  declared  by  the  As¬ 
sured  to  be  true,  the  Company  re¬ 
lying  on  the  truth  of  such  state¬ 
ments  as  conditions  precedent  to 
recovery  hereunder.”  Obviously, 
this  is  fair ;  the  Company  is  entitled 
to  know  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  risk,  and  the  Assured 
can  and  should  see  to  it  that  the 
statements  are  truthfully  prepared. 

Most  unfair  and  dangerous  is  the 
provision  that  the  “Policy  shall  be 
void  and  thereupon  cease  and  deter¬ 
mine  if,  except  as  herein  provided, 
the  conditions  or  circumstances  of 
the  risk  are  changed  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  Company  en¬ 
dorsed  hereon.”  “Herein  provided” 
being  by  the  terms  of  the  policy 
limited  to  an  “unforeseen  contin¬ 
gency  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Assured,”  the  policy  would  “cease 
and  determine”  in  the  event  of  any 
change  of  conditions  or  circum¬ 
stances  not  constituting  an  “unfore¬ 
seen  contingency  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Assured”,  even  if  such  did 
not  exist  at  time  of  loss.  In  what 
position  does  this  place  the  Assured  ? 
For  reply,  I  again  quote  from  the 
leading  Pacific  Coast  Insurance 
Joumd : 

“Cease  means  to  stop  entirely, 
and  the  wording  does  not  provide 
in  any  manner  for  the  revival  of 
the  insurance  after  repairs  may  have 
been  made.  The  coverage  just  stops 
then  and  there.  It  is  a  voidance 
and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a 
suspension  which  operates  only  dur¬ 


ing  the  existence  of  some  specified 
condition  and  is  automatically  with¬ 
drawn  when  that  condition  has  been 
abated  or  rectified.” 

In  their  desire  to  be  fair,  com¬ 
panies  have  adopted  various  clauses 
relating  to  changes  and  misstate¬ 
ments.  Among  these  may  be  cited ; 
“If  by  reason  of  some  unforeseen 
contingency  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Assured,  the  Assured  is  unable 
to  maintain  any  service  or  to  per¬ 
form  any  act  specified  in  the  De¬ 
clarations,  and  the  risk  assumed 
hereunder  by  the  Company  is  in¬ 
creased,  this  insurance  shall  not  be 
forfeited,  but  the  liability  of  the 
Company  shall  be  limited  to  such 
amount  of  insurance  as  the  premium 
paid  would  have  purchased  under 
the  Company’s  published  manual  of 
rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  the  Policy,  for  the  actual 
risk  under  which  the  loss  was  sus¬ 
tained.” 

Also  the  clause  suspending  the 
insurance  while  the  breach  exists; 
“The  Company  shall  not  be  liable 
while  the  protection  or  service  stated 
in  Declarations  is  not  maintained.” 

Far  superior  to  any  of  these,  is 
the  stipulation  in  the  copyright 
policy  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  providing  that  the 
statements  in  the  Declarations  are 
represented  to  be  true  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  assured, 
and  providing  that — 

1.  The  Company  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  premium  in  case  of 
having  assumed  increased  hazard 
through  misstatements  not  fraudu¬ 
lently  made. 

2.  The  Assured  shall  be  entitled 
to  rebate  in  such  case  if  hazard  is 
less  than  set  forth  in  such  state¬ 
ments. 

3.  The  Company’s  liability  shall 
not  be  reduced,  nor  shall  it  be  en¬ 
titled  to  any  additional  premium  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  any  safety 
or  protective  appliance  to  operate, 
provided  the  Assured  shall,  upon 
discovery  of  such  failure,  employ  a 
watchman  to  protect  the  property 
until  such  appliance  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  complete  working  order. 

4.  In  case  of  wilfull  or  negligent 
failure  to  maintain  safety  or  pro¬ 
tective  service,  the  insurance  is  re¬ 
duced  to  such  an  amount  as  the  pre¬ 
mium  paid  would  purchase  at  the 
Company’s  puUished  manual  of 


rates  for  the  risk  as  constituted  at 
the  time  of  loss. 

Suspension  and  Cancellation: 

All  standard  policies  reserve  to 
the  Company  the  right  to  summarily 
suspend  or  cancel  Burglary  and 
Robbery  policies,  with  or  without 
cause,  by  the  provision : 

“This  policy  may  be  suspended 
by  written  notice  to  the  Assured 
mailed  to  or  otherwise  delivered  at 
the  address  of  any  one  of  the  As¬ 
sured  given  in  Statement  No.  2  of 
the  schedule.  Reinstatement  after 
suspension  shall  be  granted  by  writ¬ 
ing  only,  and  the  Assured  shall  be 
allowed  unearned  premium  pro  rata 
for  the  period  of  such  suspension. 
This  policy  may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  by  either  of  the  parties  upon 
written  notice  to  the  other  stating 
when  thereafter  cancellation  shall 
be  effective,  and  the  date  of  can¬ 
cellation  shall  then  be  the  end  of 
the  policy  period.” 

Contrast  this  with  the  terms  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association 
copyright  policy,  which  does  not 
permit  the  Company  to  suspend  the 
policy  at  all  and  which  permits 
cancellation  by  the  Company  only  on 
ten  days’  written  notice  to  the 
Assured. 

The  unfairness  of  the  suspension 
and  cancellation  clause  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  various  companies. 
Among  the  replies  received  are  the 
following : 

“It  is  a  practice  of  our  Company 
to  not  cancel  policies  on  less  than 
five  days’  notice.” 

“You  are  correct  in  your  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  clause.” 

“It  has  become  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  insurance  companies  to 
allow  five  days  in  effecting  cancella¬ 
tion.  No  case  where  (my)  Com¬ 
pany  has  exercised  its  right  of  sus¬ 
pension  has  come  to  my  attention.” 

One  Underwriter  wrote : 

“It  is  a  law  in  this  state  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  that  any  insurance  cancelled 
by  the  Company  must  have  a  grace 
period  of  ten  days  under  Workmen’s 
Compensation  policies  and  five  days 
under  other  forms  of  insurance.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  gentleman, 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  does 
not  agree  with  him  as  to  Robbery 
and  Burglary  policies. 

Supporting  the  contention  herein 
expressed  that  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  policy  is  superior 
to  that  issued  to  others,  one  reply 
received  says: 

“It  is  true  that  the  A.  B.  A.  has 
been  able  to  get  the  insurance  com- 
(Continued  on  page  1052) 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 

{Continued  from  page  973) 


hearing  of  my  trip  abroad,  Mr. 
Bemheim  asked  me  to  be  his  guest 
in  Brussells  to  see  what  this  student 
had  accomplished.  This  was  a  very 
happy  occasion  for  me  for,  with 
Mr.  Bernheim’s  cooperation  and 
support,  a  very  fine  educational  de¬ 
partment  has  been  established  in 
that  store;  and  as  I  went  through 
the  store  I  could  see  not  only  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  a  department,  but  a 
very  cordial  and  friendly  feeling  was 
evident  toward  the  educational  work 
that  was  going  on. 


There  are  many  many  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  interest  in  this  work  of 
education  that  is  sponsored  by  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  but  I  can  not  take 
your  time  for  the  many  social  events 
giving  evidence  of  the  wish  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  stores  to  do  honor  to  the 
work.  In  all  the  twenty-seven  years 
since  1905  when  I  started  to  study 
and  to  promote  educational  work  in 
stores,  I  think  I  have  never  had  a 
more  delightful,  inspiring,  and  en¬ 
couraging  experience  than  I  had 
this  summer  in  France,  Belgium, 
England,  and  Scotland. 


A  Guide  for  Japanese  Merchants 


Excerpt  from  a  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  O’Connell  received  from  a 
Japanese  store. 

“I  have  for  acknowledgment  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  14th  ult,  in 
which  you  have  gone  into  lengthy 
details  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
by  your  Member-Stores  amidst 
these  hardest  times  the  history  has 
ever  recorded.  I  have  repeatedly 
perused  yours,  for  which  you  will 


please  accept  my  sincere  thanks. 

You  have  really  spoken  right  and 
even  to  ourselves  in  this  side  of  the 
Pacific  you  have  given  us  the  torch¬ 
light  which  will  doubtless  be  a  good 
guide  and  also  a  help  to  us.  I  have, 
therefore,  translated  yours  into  our 
vernaculars  and  handed  over  to  our 
Management  in  Tokyo.  You  may  be 
sure  my  translation  will  certainly 
convey  your  idea  to  them  and  will 
l)e  appreciated  by  them  too.” 


Expenses  Higher 
Promotional  Methods 
Better  Here 

Excerpt  from  a  letter  uritten  to 
The  Bulletin  by  a  Danish  student  of 
retailing. 

“It  seems  as  if  you  over  here 
have  a  much  closer  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  stock  control  than  the  average 
European  store,  which  of  course  is 
of  very  great  value.  With  regard 
to  store  lay-out,  interior  display 
and  window  dressing  we  still  have 
a  lot  to  learn.  However,  my  im¬ 
pression  is,  that  our  buyers  and 
sales  people  have  a  more  developed 
merchandise  knowledge,  which  na¬ 
turally  is  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the 
buying  as  well  as  in  the  selling  end 
of  the  business.  This  merchandise 
knowledge  is  acquired  during  the 
apprenticeship,  generally  3  to  4 
years.  Furthermore,  your  expenses 
are  much  too  high,  due  to  the  over¬ 
done  service  policies.  The  larger 
stores  in  Europe  maintain  a  net 
mark-up  of  26  to  28  per  cent  of 
net  sales,  and  the  expenses  seldom* 
exceed  24  per  cent.  However,  I 
will  grant,  you  that  the  competition 
is  not  so  severe  in  Europe. — ” 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Goverhor  Clihtom 

one  of  New  York's  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Servidor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 


$900 


FROM 


DAILY 


POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS  AND  A  COFFEE  SHOP 
SERVE  DEUaOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

315#  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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panics,  as  a  whole,  to  allow  them 
the  privilege  of  ten  days'  notice  on 
cancellations.” 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  right  of  summarily  suspending 
or  cancelling  the  policy  is  seldom 
exercised,  the  fact  remains  that  “In¬ 
surance  is  a  contract”  and  the  right 
is  retained  and  will  be  retained  until 
concerted  action  demands  a  change 
in  the  clause  establishing  such  right. 

Acts  Excluded: 

Safe  Burglary  policies  invariably 
provide  that  the  entry  to  the  safe 
shall  be  “forcible”  by  the  use  of 
tools  or  chemicals,  etc.  Except  in 
the  American  Bankers  Association 
policy,  there  is  the  further  condi¬ 
tion  that  there  must  be  visible  marks 
of  such  violence  on  the  safe. 

In  the  case  of  a  safe  or  vault 
having  inner  chests  or  compart¬ 
ments,  entry  to  each  must  be  by 
force  with  attendant  evidence  of  the 
use  of  same.  In  some  policies  it  is 
provided  that  “all  doors  of  such 
safe  and  vault  are  duly  closed  and 
locked  by  all  combination  and  time 
locks  thereon in  others,  merely 
■“while  such  safe  is  duly  closed  and 
locked,”  thus  allowing  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  which  frequently  necessi¬ 
tates  leaving  certain  locks  open,  in 
order  that  employees  may  use  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  safe  or  vault  without 
having  access  to  the  entire  fixture. 

The  interesting  question  here 
suggests  itself :  In  the  event  of  the 
looting  of  the  safe  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  relating  to  locking  are  not 
being  observed,  is  the  loss  one 
under  an  Interior  Robbery  policy? 
The  courts  have  so  held,  provided 
that  the  act  is  committed  in  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  a  Robbery 
and  not  merely  theft  or  larceny,  and 
the  situation  will  be  simplified  if 
the  two  forms  of  coverage  are  car¬ 
ried  in  the  same  company  and  in 
equal  amounts.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  act  may 
be  committed  at  an  hour  when  the 
Interior  Robbery  policy  does  not 
cover. 

While  only  a  few  policies  dis¬ 
tinctly  specify  that  no  loss  is  re¬ 
coverable  if  the  lock  is  opened  by 
manipulation,  and  none  mention  the 
use  of  duplicate  keys,  the  Company 
is  protected  in  both  of  these  cases 
by  the  clause  relating  to  forcible 
entry.  This  leaves  the  Assured  ex¬ 
posed  to  loss  in  the  event  that  an 
expert  safe-lock  manipulator,  en- 
'  gaged  in  the  business  of  opening 
^  locks  legitimately,  should  turn 
;  crook,  open  the  safe  or  vault  and 
loot  it.  Does  it  not  also  leave  the 

.  22nd 


Assured  unprotected  in  the  event 
a  burglar  forces  the  custodian  in 
charge  to  open  the  safe?  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  to  Underwriters  in 
the  following  form: 

“Attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  possibility  that  the  policy  as 
written  could  technically  be  con¬ 
strued  not  to  cover  loss  of  funds 
from  within  a  safe  opened  by  the 
regular  custodian  on  the  demand 
of  a  burglar  who  had  entered  the 
premises  with  or  without  using  vio¬ 
lence.”  and  the  following  reply  was 
received:  “The  kind  of  coverage 
here  would  be  a  combination  of 
Robbery  and  Kidnaping  coverage. 
This  coverage  can  be  provided  if  the 
Interior  Robbery  Policy  is  arrange<l 
to  cover  the  entire  24  hours  of  each 
day.  Such  a  policy  may  be  endorsed 
for  an  additional  premium  to  cover 
kidnaping.” 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
can  hold  such  an  opinion.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  if  the  Inside  Robbery  policy 
covers  24  hours  per  day,  the  As¬ 
sured  would  be  protected  if  the 
funds  were  left  in  desk  drawers 
but  apparently  not  if  securely  de¬ 
posited  in  the  safe,  access  to  which 
is  obtained  only  by  forcing  the  cus- 
odian  (possibly  taking  him  from  his 
home  for  that  purpose)  to  unlock 
the  doors  to  premises  and  to  safe, 
unless  the  insurance  also  covers 
kidnaping,  for  which  an  additional 
premium  is  charged.  Strangely 
enough,  the  same  Underwriter  who 
so  construes  the  standard  policy 
maintains  “Policies  are  clear-cut  in 
their  definitions  and  terms.” 

Acts  of  Certain  Persons  Excluded: 

Until  about  April.  1931.  Burglary 
and  Robbery  policies  contained  a 
clause  relieving  the  Company  of 
liability  “if  the  Assured,  any  asso¬ 
ciate  in  interest,  watchman,  or 
office  or  clerical  employee  of  the 
Assured  is  a  principal  or  an  acces¬ 
sory  in  effecting  or  attempting  to 
effect  a  burglary  (or  robbery).” 
The  manual  now  provides  for  the 
deletion,  without  extra  charge,  of 
this  clause  in  its  entirety  from  Safe 
Burglary  policies,  but  in  Interior 
Robbery  and  Messenger  Robbery 
policies,  little  if  any  improvement 
has  been  made  since  robbery  “com¬ 
mitted  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Assured”  remains  excluded. 
This  is  sometimes  qualified  by  add¬ 
ing,  after  the,  words  “officer”  or 
“employee”  the  words  “directly  in 
charge  of  property  insured  here¬ 
under.” 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  carriers  thaf'lbss  by  Burglary 
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or  Robbery  by  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  is  properly  a  matter  of 
fidelity  coverage.  So  far  as  those 
“directly  in  charge”  are  concerned, 
this  seems  a  fair  contention,  but 
when  it  is  extended  to  all  employees, 
it  seems  unreasonable. 

A  professional  robber  may  quite 
conceivedly  secure  a  mediocre  posi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  do  an  “inside  job.” 
As  such,  he  would  be  bonded  for 
only  a  small  amount,  if  at  all.  Un¬ 
der  very  rare  circumstances  would 
he  be  bonded  in  an  amount  equal  to 
that  of  the  cashier  in  a  large  estab¬ 
lishment.  This  would  leave  the  As¬ 
sured  unprotected  in  the  case  of  a 
robbery  of  major  proportions. 

Underwriters’  Replies: 

This  lack  of  protection  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Under¬ 
writers  in  the  course  of  preparing 
this  article.  Various  replies  were 
received,  of  which  the  following  are 
of  particular  interest: 

“Answering  yours  of  October  7th 
relative  to  the  extension  of  Mer¬ 
cantile  Safe  Burglary  Policies  to 
include  loss  by  theft,  we  are  writing 
to  advise  that  the  bureau  companies 
are  not  permitted  to  extend  poli¬ 
cies  to  include  this  hazard.  It  is, 
of  course,  apparent  that  losses  of 
this  kind  will  occur  and  that  there 
probably  should  be  a  form  of  in¬ 
surance  to  cover  them,  but  so  far 
the  companies  have  not  been  willing 
to  assume  the  very  prevalent  hazard 
brought  about  by  faked  losses.” 

“So  far  as  we  know,  no  insur¬ 
ance  is  available  for  the  manipula¬ 
tor  of  locks  except  to  banks  and,  in 
that  case,  only  through  the  purchase 
of  a  Bankers’  Blanket  Bond.” 

“I  confess  very  readily  there 
isn’t  any  way  to  get  around  your 
illustration  unless  the  policy  was 
actually  amended  to  cover  theft.” 

“If  the  combination  and  key  locks 
are  manipulated  in  such  manner  as 
to  gain  entrance  without  force  there 
is  no  coverage  under  the  policy,  as 
this  constitutes  theft.  No  casualty 
company  issues  a  form  of  contract 
to  cover  this  contingency,  but  our 
All  Risk  Department  advises  that 
on  very  select  risks  it  is  possible  to 
procure  all  risks  insurance  on  the 
contents  of  the  safe.  Incidentally, 
these  special  forms  are  prepared  by 
Lloyd’s  of  London.” 

Fear  of  “faked  losses”  is  pleaded 
in  the  first  reply ;  the  second 
seems  to  feel  that  no  such  fear 
need  be  entertained  if  the  Assured 
is  a  bank  and  the  insurance  is  under 
a  Bankers’  Blanket  Bond,  while  the 
third  dismisses  all  fear  of  fraud  if 
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PROTECTION— SERVICE 

SAVING 


The  prudent  executive  when  making  a  decision  on  the 
matter  of  insurance  protection  should  not  fail  to  give  First 
attention  to  the  security  back  of  his  contract. 

With  combined  assets  of  over  $49,000,000.  and  a  comb¬ 
ined  surplus  of  over  $21,000,000.  SPRINKLERED  RISK 
MUTUALS’  policies  offer  the  strongest  protection  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  market  today. 

Unexcelled  engineering  service  together  with  prompt  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  claims  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  companies  comprising  our  group. 

Our  policyholders  are  saving  33  Vs  %  of  their  premiums, 
and  if  your  insurance  cost  has  not  been  reduced  propor¬ 
tionately  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  investigate. 


BUY  ON  FACT  NOT  FRIENDSHIP 


SPRINKLERED  RISK  MUTUALS 

M.  D.  RECTOR,  Manager 

Mutual  Insurance  Bldg.,  CHICAGO  75  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Representatives  in  all  principal  cities 

FIRE  INSURANCE  ON  PREFERRED  SPRINKLERED  MERCANTILE  PROPERTIES 
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the  insurance  is  written  under  the 
broad  form  of  “All  Risk”  policy 
issued  on  “very  select  risks”  under 
“forms  prepared  by  Lloyd’s,  Lon¬ 
don.” 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Underwriters 
to  insure  a  reputable  merchant 
against  loss  by  theft  on  the  plea 
of  “the  very  prevalent  hazard 
brought  about  by  faked  losses,”  with 
the  freedom  with  which  they  will 
execute  Surety  Bonds  to  the  same 
merchant  bonding  positions  in  much 
larger  amounts  and  occupied  by  per¬ 
sons  of  whom  they  know  nothing — 
of  whose  very  names  they  are  in 
ignorance. 

Conclusions : 

It  would  seem  that  the  situation 
could  be  met  wifh  fairness  to  both 
the  Assured  and  the  Company  by 
the  substitution  for  the  “forcible 
entry  clause”  the  clause  appearing  in 
the  Paymaster  Robbery  policy  pro¬ 
viding  that  there  shall  be  no  liability 
“unless  the  Robbery  (Burglary)  is 
established  by  reasonable  evidence.” 

Miscellaneous  Exclusions : 

The  manual  provides  that  the 
words  “caused  or  contributed  to  by 
invasion,  insurrection  or  war”  may 
be  deleted  from  the  exclusion  clause 
in  the  Mercantile  Safe  policy  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  It  is  silent  on  this 
subject  in  the  case  of  Interior  Rob¬ 
bery  or  Messenger  Robbery  poli¬ 
cies,  but  the  general  practice  is  to 
eliminate  the  clause  from  these  poli¬ 
cies  upon  demand. 

Loss  “occurring  during  a  fire  in 
the  building  in  which  the  premises 
are  located”  was  formerly  excluded. 
This  clause  can,  and  should  be  de¬ 
leted  from  all  Burglary  and  Rob¬ 
bery  policies.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  clause  “contributed  to  by  ex¬ 
plosion,  unless  the  explosion  is 
caused  by  burglars.” 

Persons  Qualified  to  Act: 

Qualifications  required  of  per¬ 
sons  to  serve  the  Assured  in  certain 
capacities,  as  well  as  a  prohibition 
against  certain  classes  to  so  serve, 
are  variously  set  fourth  in  the  body 
of  the  policy  or  in  the  Declarations, 
in  which  latter  event  they  are  as 
binding  upon  the  Assured  as  though 
embodied  in  the  policy  itself  if  the 
Declarations  are  so  drawn  as  to  be 
warranties,  or  conditions  to  be  ob¬ 
served  precedent  to  the  right  of  re¬ 
covery. 

In  one  policy  it  is  provided: 
“Custodian,  as  used  in  this  Policy, 
shall  mean  only  (1)  the  Assured  if 
an  individual;  (2)  a  member  of  the 
firm  if  the  Assured  is  a  copartner¬ 


ship;  (3)  any  executive  officer  of 
the  Assured,  if  the  Assured  is  a  cor¬ 
poration;  (4)  any  person,  not  less 
than  seventeen  nor  more  than  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  is  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  employ  of  the  Assured  and  duly 
authorized  by  him  to  act  as  paymas¬ 
ter,  messenger,  collector,  manager, 
cashier,  clerk  or  salesperson  and 
while  so  acting  to  have  the  care  and 
custody  of  property  covered  hereby ; 
but  in  no  event  shall  a  watchman  or 
a  porter  be  deemed  a  custodian.” 

“Guard,  with  the  meaning  of  this 
policy,  is  limited  to  any  male  person 
not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  not  more  than  sixty-five  years 
of  age  accompanying  the  custodian 
by  the  direction  of  the  Assured  and 
not  a  driver  of  any  public  convey¬ 
ance.” 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  age 
limit  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  can 
be  amended  by  endorsement,  it  is 
reasonable  and  in  good  judgment. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  the 
watchman,  often  the  logical  person 
to  act  as  Custodian,  and  the  porter, 
often  employed  to  transfer  funds 
from  one  portion  of  the  premises  to 
another,  should  not  be  barred  from 
serving  the  Assured  as  custodian. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  prohibition  as  to  the 
watchman  also  applies  to  House  De¬ 
tectives.  The  prohibition  against 
employing  the  watchman  or  porter 
becomes  more  puzzling  when  it  is 
noted  that  either  of  these  may  act 
as  guard. 

Incorporated  in  the  Declarations 
may  be  found  representations  equiv¬ 
alent  to  restrictions  as  to  persons 
whom  the  Assured  may  employ. 
Thus :  “A  watchman  or  guard  with 
no  other  duties  will  be  on  duty,” 
etc.  “A  private  watchman  employed 
exclusively  by  the  Assured  will  be 
on  duty,”  etc.  It  frequently  occurs 
that  certain  minor  duties  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  watchman  and  that  two 
or  more  joint  tenants  employ  the 
same  man  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
watchman.  Either  of  these  could  be 
pleaded  by  the  Company  as  voiding 
the  policy. 

Records  to  be  Kept: 

Burglary  and  Robbery  policies  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  Assured  the  obligation 
of  keeping  accurate  records  of  val¬ 
ues  protected  by  relieving  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  liability  “unless  books  and 
accounts  are  kept  by  the  Assured  in 
such  manner  that  the  Company  can 
accurately  determine  therefrom  the 
amount  of  loss  or  damage.” 

This  seems  a  reasonable  require¬ 
ment  and,  at  first  glance,  easy  to  ful¬ 
fill.  Circiunstances  surrounding  the 
Burglary  or  Robbery  and  the  As¬ 


sured’s  manner  of  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  may,  however,  make  exact  com¬ 
pliance  therewith  difficult.  It  would 
seem  that  the  clause  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  limit  the  Company’s 
liability  to  such  an  amount  as  the 
Assured  can  prove  his  loss  to  have 
been. 

It  frequently  happens  that  safe 
burglars  in  looting  a  safe  destroy, 
either  on  the  premises  or  elsewhere, 
all  records  of  the  contents  of  the 
safe.  It  is  not  contended  that  any 
reputable  insurance  company  would 
attempt  to  deny  liability  on  such  ac¬ 
count,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Assured  might  have  some  difficulty 
in  proving  his  loss. 

This  situation  has  been  met  in  one 
establishment  by  having  the  cashiers 
of  their  various  branches  mail  to  the 
Home  Office  management  each  even¬ 
ing  a  report  of  funds  on  hand  on 
closing  the  safe.  Even  the  branch 
in  the  same  building  as  the  Home 
Office  mails  such  a  statement. 
Should  there  be  a  burglary  and  all 
records  in  the  safe  destroyed,  the 
statements  would  be  in  the  mails 
free  from  destruction  and  available 
as  evidence  of  the  amount  in  the 
safe  at  time  of  closing. 

Reporting  Forms: 

Insurance  on  funds  is  generally 
written  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
protect  the  peak  load.  The  weighted 
average  of  funds  is  seldom  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  peak  amount 
hence  a  superfluous  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  is  carried  for  the  major 
j)ortion  of  the  time.  As  the  Assured 
is  required  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  the  funds  at  exposure,  an  ideal 
condition  has  developed  for  eflFecting 
a  material  saving  by  writing  Burg¬ 
lary  and  Robbery  insurance  under 
Reporting  Forms  such  as  are  now 
used  so  extensively  on  fire  policies 
covering  stocks  of  merchandise.  As 
yet  only  a  few  companies  will  write 
under  such  forms,  but  as  the  logic 
of  the  Assured’s  contentions  is  em¬ 
phasized,  the  opportunity  to  place  in¬ 
surance  under  this  form  is  increas¬ 
ing. 

Reinstatement  of  Loss: 

Practically  all  Burglary  and  Rob¬ 
bery  policies  provide  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  reinstatement  of  any  loss  sus¬ 
tained,  with  the  usual  stipulation 
that  the  Company  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  premium  on  the 
amount  reinstated  for  the  remainder 
of  the  policy  term.  Where  the  policy 
does  not  so  provide,  an  endorsement 
can  be  secured  without  additional 
charge  and  should  be  obtained, 
especially  in  policies  issued  on  the 
reporting  basis. 
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Duties  of  Assured  After  Loss: 

Prompt  notice  to  the  Company, 
protection  of  property  insured  and 
remaining,  immediate  action  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  possible,  negotiating 
the  securities  stolen,  are  fair  and 
reasonable  requirements  made  of  the 
Assured  by  the  Company.  Coupled 
with  these,  however,  is  an  Arrest 
and  Prosecution  clause  providing 
that:  “In  event  of  loss  or  damage 
for  which  claim  is  made  the  Assured 
shall,  at  the  request  and  expense  of 
the  Company,  take  legal  action  to 
secure  the  arrest  and  prosecution 
of  the  offenders  and  the  recovery 
of  the  property.” 

The  question  here  arises :  At 
whose  risk  is  the  legal  action  to 
secure  such  arrest  and  prosecution 
to  be  taken  ?  In  case  there  is  a  claim 
for  damages  growing  out  of  false 
arrest  is  the  Insurance  Company 
under  obligation  to  defend  such 
claims  and  pay  any  judgment  in 
connection  therewith?  Should  not 
the  phrase  “at  the  request  and  at  the 
expense  and  risk  of  the  Company” 
be  substituted? 

Loss  Payable  When: 

The  time  within  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  pay  a  loss  is  not  set 


forth  directly,  but  indirectly  it  is 
fixed,  in  most  cases,  at  ninety  days 
after  completion  of  proof,  by  the 
clause  “No  suit  shall  be  brought 
under  this  Policy  until  ninety  days 
after  proof  of  loss  as  required  here¬ 
in  has  been  furnished.” 


SURVEY  OF  RETAILING  PRAC¬ 
TICES,  Compiled  and  published  by 
The  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago. 
Ill.  Two  vols.,  478  pages. 

The  two  volumes  which  com¬ 
prise  this  “Survey  of  Retailing 
Practices”  present  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  tested 
practices  in  retailing.  .Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  Retail  Buying 
Methods,  Store  and  Stock  Control, 
Competition  of  Chains  and  Mail 
Order  Houses,  Retail  Credits,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Display,  Customer  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Personnel  Problems.  At 
the  end  of  each  volume  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  devoted  to  letters,  with  good 
examples  under  each  of  the  three 
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Again  we  find  more  favorable 
consideration  given  the  Assured 
under  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  policy  which  permits  the 
Assured  to  bring  suit  if  loss  is  not 
paid  forty  days  after  completion  of 
proof. 


headings:  (1)  Sales  Building  Let¬ 
ters,  (2)  Retail  Credit  and  Collec¬ 
tion  Letters,  (3)  Letters  to  Revive 
Inactive  Accounts. 

The  survey  contains  valuable 
suggestions  for  executives  in  both 
large  and  small  stores.  A  strong 
feature  is  the  free  and  liberal  use 
of  concrete  examples.  Practically 
every  point  is  made  clear  and  vital 
by  illustration  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  store  using  the  described  method 
is  named. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  survey, 
the  editors  had  the  cooperation  of 
more  than  3,000  wholesalers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retail  merchants. 

H.  R.  N. 


For  the  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45th  Streets — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Spacious 

Sample 

Rooms 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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our  opinion,  that  most  of  these  re¬ 
ports  are  not  ‘  issued  promptly 
enough  to  permit  corrective  action 
l)eing  taken  by  the  executive  staff. 


Our  daily  B  of  A  report,  (form 
No.  4),  is  sent  to  our  General 
Superintendent’s  Office,  showing  the 
activities  of  the  department  for  the 


previous  day.  It  also  serves  to  class¬ 
ify  the  open  accounts  according  to 
age. 

Weekly  Production  Report 

Our  daily  report  is  followed  by 
the  “Weekly  Production  Report,” 
form  No.  5,  which  gives  us  a  break¬ 
down  of  all  of  the  closed  work  of 
the  week,  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  the  complaints  were  finally 
adjusted.  We  believe  that  forms  4 
and  5  give  us  as  clear  and  accurate 
a  production  picture  as  we  need  for 
all  practical  purjwses. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  larger 
stores  are  making  definite  changes  in 
their  adjustment  policies,  that  cus¬ 
tomers’  complaints  are  being  ad¬ 
justed  purely  on  the  basis  of  their 
merits,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  have  fewer  policy  adjustments. 
Although  this  may  be  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  modern  econ¬ 
omy,  it  certainly  comes  close  to  the 
violation  of  the  dictum  that  has 
built  so  many  great  stores — “Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.”  It  is 
quite  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  more  modern  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect.  We,  however,  are  still  of  the 
belief  that  the  old  psychology  still 
prevails,  and  with  conditions  in  the 
country  as  they  are,  believe  that  our 
.\djustment  Department  can  render 
a  real  service  to  our  customers  by 
being  as  understanding  and  liberal 
as  possible  and  that  this  policy  will 
I'.e  remembered  in  the  days  to  come 
when  times  are  more  prosperous. 

We  propose  to  continue  our  pres¬ 
ent  policy  and  are  confident  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  last  features  in 
our  business  to  undergo  a  change. 


BUREAU  OF  ADJUSTMENTS 

RECORD  OF  WORK  HANDLED 


Week  No — H _ Ending^ 
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The  Retail  Delivery  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  1024) 


Table  20 


Number  of  Routes  Operated  by  Three  Systems  By  Seasons 


System  A. 

System  B. 

System  C. 

Spring  . 

42 

30 

33 

Summer . 

38 

26 

26 

Fall  . 

42 

30 

40 

Winter  . 

54 

36 

63 

addition  to  housing  the  shipping 
rooms  and  garages,  also  contain  gen¬ 
eral  warehouses  and  fur  storage 
plants,  as  well  as  some  store  service 
departments.  These  remote  delivery 


stations  varied  in  size  from  10,000 
square  feet  to  60,000  square  feet 
and  were  charged  from  five  cents  to 
twelve  cents  per  square  foot  per 
month  for  rent. 


Delivery  Department  Personnel 

The  personnel  requirements  for 
both  the  internal  and  external  deliv¬ 
ery  functions  were  also  influenced 
by  the  size  of  the  store  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  parcels.  In  most  instances, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  great 
flexibility  in  the  control  of  person¬ 
nel.  A  minimum  crew  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  delivery  function  was  easily 
augmented  by  transferring  un¬ 
skilled  employees  from  other  service 
departments  whose  activities  had 
slowed  up,  or  by  obtaining  new  em- 
jiloyees.  The  external  delivery  func¬ 
tion  was  expanded  from  minimum 
requirements  by  making  drivers  of 
the  better  helpers.  Where  no  helpers 
were  used,  experienced  drivers  were 
hired  from  lists  maintaind  for  such 
circumstances.  - 


22tid  Annual  Convention — January  16  to  20 
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Sixty- one  Employers 
Answer  A  Question 


do  you  consider  the 

^  most  important  of  the 
twenty-one  major  forms  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  activities?” 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  some 
comprehensive  data  on  the  effect 
of  the  depression  on  industrial 
relations  activities,  this  question 
was  put  by  a  leading 
industrial  bureau  to 
sixty-one  of  the 
largest  employers  in 
the  country,  cover¬ 
ing  fifteen  industries. 

Of  the  forty-five 
organizations  carry¬ 
ing  Group  Insur¬ 
ance,  thirteen  listed 
it  as  of  first  impor¬ 
tance,  and  among  all 
the  replies  received,  only  the  long 
recognized  plans  of  centralized 
employment  control  and  accident 
prevention  were  given  equal 
prominence. 

Since  its  entrance  into  the  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  field.  Group  In¬ 
surance  has  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  business  program  of 
many  leading  store  organizations. 
It  has  proved  its  value  to  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  alike 
through  good  times  and  bad. 
Most  employers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  benefits  of  Group  Insur¬ 


ance  testify  that  it  provides  the 
greatest  return  per  dollar  invested 
of  any  form  of  industrial  relations 
activity. 

One  employer  who  has  carried 
John  Hancock  Group  Insurance 
for  several  years  says,  “The  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  men  has  been  amaz¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  place 
it  gives  each  one  of 
them  a  feeling  of 
safety.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  company 
for  which  he  is 
working.  It  teaches 
him  to  save.” 

These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  reasons 
why  Group  Insurance  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  essential  of  all 
industrial  relations  activities. 
Store  executives  owe  it  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  employees  to  in¬ 
vestigate  our  plan  thoroughly. 
You  may  do  so  with  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever  by  writing  to  the 
John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau 
at  197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Quality  or  Price 

{Continued  from  page  943) 
would  be  far  better  for  all  of  us. 
To  an  extent  you  can  educate  the 
uninformed,  but  above  all,  do  not 
let  them  move  you  to  short-sighted, 
defensive  methods.  If  those  who  do 
not  know  better  cut  price  and 
quality,  do  not  let  that  lead  you 
into  the  same  mistake.  The  moment 
one  starts  producing  to  a  price  in¬ 
stead  of  a  quality  standard,  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  on  a  down¬ 
ward  slide  that  he  cannot  stop.  First 
he  cuts  his  price  a  little  and  takes 
only  a  little  quality  out  of  his  pro¬ 
duct,  but  his  competitor  then  cuts 
a  little  lower  and  reduces  quality 
some  more,  and  so  it  goes  in  alter¬ 
nate  succession  until  finally  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  finds  itself  in  a  bog  of 
cheap,  unfit  merchandise,  its  trade 
and  good-will  demoralized  and 
nothing  left  upon  which  to  rebuild. 

Produce  as  efficiently  as  modern 
machinery  and  modern  methods  will 
enable  you,  but  produce  quality 
products  on  which  you  can  build 
future  business.  Sell  as  efficiently  as 
you  can  and  as  closely  as  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice  will  permit,  but  keep 
your  selling  on  a  basis  of  honest 
quality  and  truth. 

Retail  Sales  Tax 

{Continued  from  page  945) 
between  a  sales  tax  levied  in  a  rural 
state  like  Mississippi  and  a  com¬ 
plex  metropolitan  community  like 
Baltimore.  Sentiment  was  so  bitter 
that  even  the  local  Hearst  paper  was 
not  very  active  in  pushing  its  sales 
tax  propaganda. 

Gradually,  as  the  business  men  of 
the  city  realized  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  national  sales  tax  and  a 
local  retail  dealers’  tax,  they  joined 
in  the  campaign  and  eventually  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ritchie  served  notice  on 
Mayor  Jackson  that  he  would  not 
call  the  state  legislature  into  special 
session  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Baltimore  plan. 

Early  in  November,  Mayor  Jack- 
son  capitulated — at  least  for  the 
present — and  again  put  his  budget 
committee  to  work  on  devising 
methods  of  meeting  the  city’s  fin¬ 
ancial  problems  without  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  sales  tax  or  of  any 
other  new  or  special  tax. 

A  city-wide  ten  per  cent  cut  in 
all  salaries  was  imposed.  Permiss¬ 
ion  was  received  from  the  state  to 
divert  about  one  half  million  dollars 
from  the  city’s  portion  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  sales  tax,  previously  used  in 
road  building.  Nearly  a  million 
dollars  was  lopped  off  of  the  al¬ 
ready  pared  budget  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Public  Works,  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
taken  out  of  the  nine  million  dollar 
public  school  program.  A  bond 
issue — fully  justified  as  the  city  has 
no  bonded  indebtedness — was  then 
set  up  to  provide  the  five  or  six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  which  the  mayor  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  necessary  in  Baltimore 
this  winter  to  take  care  of  its  special 
relief  problems. 

In  other  words,  once  they  were 
convinced  that  they  were  to  be 
denied  the  easy  method  of  meeting 
present  conditions  by  developing 
new  tax  sources,  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration  found  it  possible  to  continue 


business  with  only  a  slight  increase 
in  the  1929  tax  rate.  Baltimore  has 
had  a  decrease  in  property  tax  valu¬ 
ations  of  about  $238,000,000  during 
the  current  year,  and  this  means 
approximately  a  $1,500,000  loss  in 
tax  revenues  for  the  city.  It  has 
made  up  this  loss,  and  taken  care 
of  its  current  relief  problems. 

The  experience  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  should  be  of  real  value 
to  other  cities  where  this  new  plan 
of  dodging  tax  reductions  may  be 
tried  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months — or  during  the  next  year  or 
so  if  the  current  depression  con¬ 
tinues. 


At  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York  City 
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partment  must  be  carried  on  so  effi¬ 
ciently  that  they  may  aid  rather  than 
clog  the  selling  activites. 

To  sell  yourself  to  your  depart¬ 
ment  most  effectively  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  your  understanding  of 
certain  fundamentals.  Do  you  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  the  sales  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  your  organization?  Do  you  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  you  could  not  run 
your  department  alone?  That  you 
are  dependent  on  every  individual 
in  your  department  for  his  best 
efforts?  That  it  is  only  the  sum  of 
these  efforts,  directed  by  you,  that 
can  mean  departmental  success  for 
you?  Unless  you  can  live  these  be¬ 
liefs,  you  cannot  expect  the  respect 
of  your  people  as  an  individual  to 
whom  they  must  refer.  Unless  you 
know  your  merchandise  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  and  have 
sound  judgment,  you  cannot  expect 
to  engender  respect  for  yourself  as 
a  merchandise  man.  In  other  words, 
you  must  have  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  your  organization  on 
which  to  build.  Your  sales  people 
stand  between  you,  as  the  buy¬ 
er,  and  the  customer.  Having 
bought  merchandise,  having  used 
all  your  cleverness,  taste,  judg¬ 
ment  and  business  acumen,  in 
securing  it.  just  how  are  you 
going  to  insure  its  sale  to  cus¬ 
tomers?  The  answer  is — by  selling 
it  to  your  sales  people,  so  that  tlirv 
know  why  you  bought  it.  for  what 
specific  purpose,  for  what  use.  fur 
what  fashion  appeal,  in  short  you 
give  vour  sales  people  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  facts,  plus  (diul  this  i> 
very  important)  your  enthusiasm  as 
to  its  essential  rightness.  Doing 
this  means  much  effort,  much  time 
and  much  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer,  but  one  doesn’t  send  an 


army  into  the  field  without  ammuni¬ 
tion  . The  analogy  is  obvious. 

Coaching  in  selling  cannot  be  the 
sales  responsibility  of  departments 
outside  the  selling  unit.  Such  de¬ 
partments  must  give  all  possible  aid 
to  both  buyer  and  sales  people  but 
the  buyer  is  the  sales  manager  who 
daily  directs,  supervises  and  trains 
people  in  action.  No  one  else  can 
relieve  him  of  that  function,  with 
its  attendant  responsibility.  To  do 
this  so  that  you  have  a  loyal  hard 
working  group  behind  you  and 
your  efforts,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
great  understanding.  You  are  where 
you  are  because  of  the  help  and 
training  and  understanding  and 
jiatience  of  any  number  of  persons 
under  whom  you  learned.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  you,  in  turn,  understand 
and  develop  your  people.  Under¬ 
standing  begets  tolerance  and 
quality.  I  cannot  stress  this  too 
strongly,  and  in  this  connection  I 
want  to  tell  a  story  of  something 
that  happened  to  me  many  years 
ago. 

My  merchandise  manager  was  in¬ 
specting  my  department,  looking 
over  the  different  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  commenting  on  this  and  that 
line.  Eventually  he  came  to  a 
counter  of  fabrics  that  just  would 
not  move.  When  I  purchased  them, 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  buy,  but  I  soon  found  them 
very  undesirable  for  our  particular 
trade.  I  fully  expected  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  for  this  purchase.  I  was  asked 
“What  about  this  merchandise?” 
My  answer  was  “This  is  one  of  my 
mistakes”.  To  my  surprise  no  com¬ 
ment  was  made  other  than  some  in¬ 
structions  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of 
it.  There  was  no  word  of  criticism. 
I  got  rid  of  that  merchandise  and 
it  taught  me  a  great  lesson.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  the  respect  I  held  for  my 
superior  increased  twofold.  He  was 
a  wise  man ;  he  knew  human  nature ; 
he  knew  the  value  of  TOLER¬ 
ANCE. 

In  this  close  contact  of  develop¬ 
ing  your  people,  the  more  you  share 
your  problems  with  your  people, 
honestly  seeking  their  advice  and 
aid,  the  more  easily  will  you  achieve 
your  end  of  excellent  selling.  To 
imbue  your  people  with  the  sincerity 
of  belief  that  their  advice  is  valuable 
and  helpful,  is  to  insure  a  cooper¬ 
ative  attitude  among  them  for  you 
that  cannot  readily  be  measured, 
but  one  that  unfailingly  spells  suc¬ 
cess  for  effort  expended. 

To  willingly  acknowledge  good 
work  when  you  see  it,  to  praise 
when  praise  is  due,  these  are  but 
some  of  the  things  any  man  must 
do  spontaneously  and  sincerely  if 
he  would  be  a  successful  manager 
of  people. 

The  ability  to  mechanically  oper¬ 
ate  your  department  efficiently  is 
merelv  a  matter  of  delegating  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  certain  tasks  with 
a  definite  plan  of  work  for  each 
one.  It  reflects  the  buyers  good 
understanding  of  organization  and 
his  ability  to  carry  through  effective¬ 
ly.  It  is,  as  are  all  these  other 
capacities,  based  on  the  ability  to 
think  and  to  think  clearly.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  plain  that  thinking,  quali¬ 
ty-thinking  must  precede  any  plan, 
or  any  action,  whether  it  be  piece 
goods  departments  or  banking.  It 
is  a  necessary  attribute  at  any  time. 
Especially  is  honest,  clear  thinking 
necessary  in  times  like  these,  when 
we  have  lived  through  such  harrow¬ 
ing  experiences  as  during  the  last 
few  years.  To  sum  up  my  thesis, 
piece  goods  departments  offer  good 
returns  to  any  store  owner,  pro¬ 
vided  he  sees  to  it  that  they  are  in¬ 
telligently  managed. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Nationally  know  display  manager  seeks  a  connection  with 
large  department  store,  or  chain  group.  Years  of  experience 
with  some  of  the  country’s  outstanding  department  stores. 
Moderate  salary — best  of  references.  K-85-32. 

“ONE  MAN”  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
AVAILABLE 

Recently  operated  the  advertising  department  of  a  Southern 
department  store,  volume  over  1  million.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  budgeting  of  an  advertising  appropriation, 
modern  merchandise  and  merchandising.  Notable  copwriter. 
layout  man.  College  trained.  25.  whose  active  mind,  sales  sense 
and  integrity  should  prove  profitable  to  any  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  Highest  references.  K-86-32. 

ACCOUNTANT— OFFICE  MANAGER 

Accounting — Retail  and  Budget  Control — Office  Management 
— Good  business  background.  Also  knows  merchandise  and  has 
operated  Import  Department.  First  class  references.  K-87-32. 


BUYER 

Position  desired  in  store  or  buying  office.  Thorough  buying 
and  styling  experience  with  Fifth  Avenue  store,  buying  for 
main  floor  departments,  including  bags,  jewelry,  handkerchiefs, 
accessories,  berets,  umbrellas,  small  leather  goods  and  other 
gift  lines.  Knows  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  and 
possesses  excellent  style  sense.  K-88-32. 

READY-TO-WEAR  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Three  years  experience  as  Merchandise  Manager  and  four 
as  Assistant  Merchandise  Manager  in,  Ready-to-Wear  Depart¬ 
ments  of  high  class  metropolitan  stores.  Wide  past  experience 
and  exceptional  educational  background,  plus  good  analytical 
mind,  combined  with  ability  to  make  sound  decisions,  make 
services  especially  valuable  under  present  difficult  economic 
conditions.  K-89-32. 

BUYER  OR  ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Former  buyer  of  housewares,  toys,  sporting  goods,  luggage, 
also  New  York  Office  representative  for  same  lines;  under¬ 
stands  merchandising,  promotion  and  management;  can  ably 
assist  a  busy  executive.  College  training ;  good  business  edu¬ 
cation  ;  fourteen  years  experience  with  well-known  stores ;  age 
37 ;  excellent  references.  K-90-32. 
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Consumer  Advice  on  Blankets 

{Continued  from  page  999) 

different  wool  blankets  of  the  same  size  with  one  j 
another  and  the  weights  of  different  cotton  blankets 
of  the  same  size.  In  mixed  or  part-wool  blankets,  one 
may  compare  weights  where  the  percentage  of  fibers 
is  the  same.  Insist,  therefore,  on  learning  the  weight  of 
the  blankets  as  well  as  the  kind  and  relative  amount 
of  fibers  present. 

Examine  the  Construction  of  the  Fahric 

Construction  is  important.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
the  warmth  and  durability  of  the  blanket.  The  more 
nap  a  blanket  has,  the  warmer  it  is,  since  it  will  hold 
more  air ;  but  the  filling  or  crosswise  threads  in  blankets 
with  a  very  thick  nap  have  often  been  greatly  weaken¬ 
ed  in  the  process  of  raising  the  nap,  hence  an  excessive¬ 
ly  napped  blanket  will  not  wear  well  and  the  yarns  will 
tend  to  pull  apart  when  subject  to  strain.  The  yarns 
which  are  used  in  weaving  stripes  in  the  blanket  should 
be  similar  in  construction  and  of  the  same  fiber  as  the 
other  yarns  and  the  tension  in  weaving  should  be  uni¬ 
form  so  that  when  the  blanket  is  cleaned  certain  stripes 
or  portions  of  it  will  not  shrink  and  cause  a  puckered 
appearance. 


LUXURIOUS 
L  IV  I  N  G 
AS  LOW  AS 

$3  A  DAY  .  $17  A  WEEK 

Tower  Rooms  20th  to  35th  Floors  $4  A  Day  $25  A  Week 


All  Rates  Include  Continental  Breakfast 

Served  through  ipecial  receM  in  your  door.  K^t  hot  in  thermo* 
jug.  Ready  for  you  when  you’re  ready  for  it,  without  waiter 
to  interrupt  you  or  to  tip. 


Select  a  Durable  Binding 

The  charactertic  of  the  binding  which  should  be 
given  most  consideration  is  durability.  If  the  binding  is 
a  light-weight  or  a  weighted  silk,  it  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  long  before  the  blanket  is  worn  out.  'further¬ 
more,  the  binding  should  be  applied  in  such  a  manner 
and  be  of  such  material  that  it  will  not  shrink  more 
than  the  blanket  when  it  is  laundered. 

Buy  the  Right  Size 

The  size  of  a  blanket  is  usually  indicated  on  the 
label  and,  if  not,  can  be  readily  determined.  Too  often 
the  blankets  chosen  are  too  short  to  tuck  in  adequately 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  come  up  well  over  the 
shoulders.  One  should  know  the  width  of  the  bed  on 
which  a  blanket  is  to  be  used  and  allow  18  inches  or 
more  in  addition  for  the  width  of  the  blanket.  Standard 
size  beds  are  74  inches  in  length ;  therefore,  a  blanket  ] 
should  not  be  less  than  80  inches  long,  while  90  inches 
is  desirable.  Widths  and  lengths  in  inches  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  blankets  are:  For  single  beds — 60  x  80, 
60  X  84,  60  X  90;  for  three-quarter  beds — 66  x  80, 
70  X  80,  72  X  84,  72  x  90;  and  for  double  beds — 
72  X  84,  72  X  90,  80  X  90. 

Consider  Launderability 

As  yet  no  tests  have  been  developed  by  which  to 
measure  the  effect  which  laundering  will  have  on  a 
blanket,  although  some  blankets  tend  to  retain  their 
original  value  after  laundering  much  better  than  others 
If  a  blanket  is  properly  made,  one  may  expect  very 
little  shrinkage  when  properly  laundered.  All  colors 
should  be  fast. 

Ask  for  Informative  Labels  on  Blankets 

It  is  recommended  that  the  label  on  a  blanket  give 
the  consumer  reliable  information  on  the  following: 

1.  Size. 

2.  Per  cent  of  wool  and  cotton. 

3.  Tensile  strength  of  warp  and  filling. 

4.  Weight  in  pounds. 


A  Library  Richly  Stocked  with  Volumes  Old  &  New 

Quiet,  luxuriously  appointed,  the  Barbizon*Plaza  library  it  the 

ideal  room  for  browsing?  or  research. 


Refreshments  Are  Served  at  Mezzanine  Concerts 

Every  evening  our  own  String  Quartet,  with  ^eat  artist,  plays 
on  the  mezzanine,  while  guests  are  served  with  refreshments, 
with  the  hotel’s  compliments. 


Bridge  and  Backgammon  Club  Is  Open  To  Guests 

The  guest  privileges  include  admission  to  bridge  and  backgam¬ 
mon  club,  and  to  the  card  and  game  rooms. 


Cafe  De  Barbizon  for  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Charming  restaurant,  modem  as  to  decoration,  moderate  as  to 
price,  French  as  to  cuisine.  The  luncheon  at  85  cents  and 
dinner  at  $1.25  are  superb. 


An  Art  Gallery  For  Current  Exhibitions 

There  is  always  an  interesting  exhibition  of  modem  painting 
and  sculpture  in  this  charming  gallery. 

Musicales  In  The  Concert  Hall 

Distinguished  artists  are  engaged  to  entertain  our  guests  in 
the  classic  Concert  Hall. 


The  Sky  Salon  For  Sun  Basking 

No  need  for  a  trip  South  to  bask  in  the  health-giving,  re¬ 
vivifying  rays  of  the  sun.  Lie  out  in  the  open  air  or  under 
healthful  glass,  forty  stories  above  the  clamor,  and  relax  happily. 


Topical  Talks  By  Eminent  Contemporaries 

Every  Friday  night  there  is  a  talk  ^ven  by  a  famous  lecturer, 
author  or  columnist.  Speakers  this  season  included  Lowell 
Thomas,  Carveth  Wells.  Dr.  Lawrence  McKinley  Gould,  John 
Vassos.  Sponsored  by  Library-Book  Shop. 


Saddle  Horses  Brought  To  The  Door 

With  the  Park  and  a  horse  at  the  front  door,  riding  becomes 
an  easily  accomplished  fact.  The  rates  are  very  reasonable 


Radio  In  Every  Room  Every  Room  With  Bath 

We  will  be  delighted  to  conduct  you  on  a  personal  tour  of 
inspection,  completely  without  obligation. 

BARBIZON-PIAZ^  MOTEL 

Send  for  Booklet  NRB — or  phone  Cl  rcle  7-7000  for  information 

101  WEST  58th  STREET,  Central  Park  South,  N.  Y. 
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Readers  of  THE  BULLETIN  Say 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  received  by  the  Association  recently, 
show  that  The  Bulletin  is  a  valued  service  to  members. 


"The  lii  LLETiN  comes  as  a  welcome  guest  to  my 
desk  and  is  read  with  unusual  interest.  It  comes  as  a 
promoter  and  efficiency  expert.  Its  research  work  gives 
us  advance  knowledge  of  merchandising  and  informa¬ 
tion  and  experiences  as  to  the  solution  of  many  of  our 
sales  and  executive  problems.  Its  editorials,  placed  as 
they  are  on  the  first  pages,  open  the  way  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  information  which  follows.  A  fine  business 
journal.” 

“The  Bulletin  holds  a  very  prominent  place  on  my 
desk  and  I  turn  to  it  many  times  for  suggestions.” 

“I  always  check  through  The  Bulletin  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  that  interests  me  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  activities  coming  under  my  jurisdiction.  These 
I  always  read  with  interest,  and  have  fre(|uently  found 
them  of  considerable  value.  Aside  from  this,  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  The  Bulletin,  particularly  in  the 
editorials  and  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  a  legislative 
character.  These  I  always  read,  also.” 

“I  can  think  of  no  publication  which  is  more  valuable 
for  a  jierson  interested  in  keeping  up-to-date  as  regards 
retail  trends,  policies,  methods  of  operation  and  condit¬ 
ions  generally.” 

“The  Bulletin  comes  to  my  desk  every  month — 
the  contents  are  perused  very  carefully  and  many  help¬ 
ful  and  practical  ideas  have  been  obtained.  Articles 
covering  comparative  statistics  have  been  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  illuminative  to  the  writer.  .Articles  of  pecu¬ 
liar  merit  have  been  given  to  various  department  mana¬ 
gers  for  study.  The  Bulletin  is  a  necessary  medium 
for  the  mutual  protection  and  education  of  all  mer- 
^chants  and  their  associates.” 

“We  get  an  immense  amount  of  giKid  out  of  The 
Bulletin  each  month,  and  read  it  over  with  the  various 
heads,  such  as  the  Display  Manager,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  etc.” 

“I  find  The  Bulletin  interesting  and  very  helpful 
and  feel  that  the  articles  published  give  up-to-date 
methods,  complete  and  thorough.  I  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next  issue  with  anticipation.” 

“The  Bulletin  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  brought  to  the 
executives  of  all  large  department  stores.  I  look  forward 
each  month  to  receiving  my  copy,  as  I  find  it  very 
helpful.” 

“This  publication  is  a  welcome  visitor  each  month. 
We  have  been  jjarticularly  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  various  taxes  in  the  last  few  months.  We  also  appre¬ 
ciate  the  new  dress  which  The  Bulletin  wears.  We 
would  compliment  the  great  effort  being  put  forth  at 
this  time  to  induce  retailers  to  feature  and  sell  quality 
merchandise.  In  fact,  we  are  so  sure  you  are  right  on 
this  point  that  we  can  not  see  any  future  for  a  merchant 
who  does  anything  else.” 

“The  Bulletin  is  certainly  filled  with  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  articles  and  reports,  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  receiving  them  eagerly  each  month.” 


"I  have  found  The  Bulletin  to  be  an  organ  in 
every  sense  worthy  of  the  Association  and  deserving 
of  high  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  function¬ 
ing  to  help  carry  out  the  purposes  and  programs  of  the 
various  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups.” 

“The  Bulletin  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  Association  to  have  an  organ  of  self  expression. 
The  unity  of  the  Craft  can  only  Idc  maintained  through 
communications.  The  Bulletin  is  good  for  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Directly,  specifically  and  without  bias  it  presents 
a  picture  of  the  leading  activities  and  modern  questi  )ns 
of  the  thinking  members  of  our  body.” 

“I  find  The  Bulletin  helpful  in  my  routine  work. 
In  fact,  news,  ideas  and  comments  of  any  nature  are 
both  helpful  and  necessary  in  the  operation  of  our  store. 
Under  today’s  changing  conditions  one  has  to  keep 
posted  to  the  limit  of  his  reading  capacity  on  all  trade 
journals.” 

“I  think  The  Bulletin  in  its  new  form  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  In  fact,  I  read  practically  every  article 
in  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  frequently  quote 
excerpts  from  it  in  All  Store  Letters,  and  then  pass  it 
on  to  others  who  also  glean  much  valuable  information 
from  it.” 

"The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  read  by  me  with  great  interest.  I  very 
often  find  helpful  suggestions  in  it.” 

“I  always  look  forward  to  receiving  my  copy  of  The 
Bulletin,  not  only  for  the  article  under  the  “Con¬ 
trollers’  Forum”  hut  also  for  the  many  articles  of  great 
value  under  Sales  Promotion,  Personnel,  Store  Man¬ 
agement,  Merchandise  Management  and  many  others.” 

“I  consider  The  Bulletin  one  of  the  best  publica¬ 
tions  that  comes  to  my  desk  and  certainly  feel  that  the 
Association  is  rendering  a  great  service  issuing  this  book 
as  I  find  something  helpful  in  each  and  every  issue.” 

“We  find  The  Bulletin  very  helpful  in  keeping 
abreast  with  the  changing  conditions  in  retail  trade. 
It  is  supplying  information  to  the  busy  executive  that  is 
very  valuable  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  individual 
business.” 

“The  Bulletin  in  its  present  form,  we  believe  to  be 
a  very  outstanding  publication.  The  monthly  sales 
plans  can  alwavs  be  relied  upon  for  helpful  ideas. 
The  general  articles  are  informative  and  timely.” 

“The  Bulletin  is  more  valuable  to  retailing  than 
any  publication  which  comes  to  my  desk,  and  I  am 
always  looking  forward  to  the  receipt  of  the  next  copy. 
That  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  value.” 

“I  consider  The  Bulletin  a  very  good  periodical 
and  look  forward  to  its  coming.  I  have  used  the  con¬ 
tents  of  The  Bulletin  at  many  of  our  department 
managers’  meetings,  and  also  for  siiecial  talks  to  groups, 
and  have  found  it  most  beneficial.  Have  always  found 
it  up-to-date  and  filled  with  information  regarding  cur¬ 
rent  serious  problems.” 
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RESUME 


Never  has  there  been  a  time  since  our  country  was 
founded  when  taxation  questions  required  more  care¬ 
ful  study  than  at  present.  The  Association’s  re-affirmed 
])osition  on  the  sales  tax  was  taken  only  after  careful 
analysis  of  the  Referendum  returns.  {See  page  935) 

Consumer-retailer  cooperation  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  will  go  a  very  long  way  toward  solving  the 
ills  of  the  distribution  system.  The  Shopper’s  Creed 
is  a  helpful  step  in  that  direction.  {See  page  938) 

It’s  not  what  you  pay  but  what  you  get  for  what 
you  jwy,  that  matters.  {See  page  942) 

Baltimore  merchants  afford  an  excellent  object  lesson 
in  how  to  meet  ill  considered  taxation  measures.  {See 
page  944) 

The  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  is  attacking  the 
problem  of  prison-made  goods  in  order  to  end  the 
abuses  that  have  grown  up.  {See  page  945) 

“What  if  - ’’  Try  letting  your  imagina¬ 

tion  work  on  this.  {See  page  946) 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  comes  at  a 
time  when  questions  vital  to  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  consumers  alike  must  be  revaluated.  The  Con¬ 
ferences  will  be  an  event  of  national  importance.  {See 
page  949) 

The  Fashion  Show  presents  authentic  information 
on  Spring  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  for  women 
and  girls  that  will  mean  profits  for  these  departments. 
{See  page  956) 

The  Educational  Exhibits  show  how  stores  can  in- 
crea.se  their  efficiency  and  lower  operating  costs.  {See 
page  959) 

Reductions  in  railroad  fares  afforded  Convention 
delegates  mean  a  substantial  saving  to  member  stores. 
{See  page  963) 

The  general  observance  of  the  Standards  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Practice  will  be  one  of  the  most  constructive 
steps  retailing  can  take — and  the  cooperation  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus  throughout  the  country  will  be 
most  valuable  in  bringing  this  about.  {See  page  %5) 

Revaluation  of  assets  should  be  considered  carefully 
during  this  period  of  shifting  values — ^Init  it  is  a  two 
edged  instrument.  (Acc  page  967) 

There  are  certainly  problems  enough  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  those  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
Ernest  Katz  award!  {See  page  969) 

Sales  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  Apparel  do  not  seem  to 
depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  location  of  the  de¬ 
partments.  {See  page  970) 

You  do  not  know  “what’s  what’’  if  correct  depart¬ 
mental  classifications  of  merchandise  are  ignored.  {Sec 
page  971) 

An  interest  in  retailing  as  a  profession  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  many  countries.  {See  page  973) 


.Adequate  records  make  the  adjustment  department 
much  more  efficient  and  also  serve  as  a  valuable  check 
on  services  and  salesmanship.  {See  page  975) 

It  may  sound  like  a  trifling  thing,  but  the  way  a  shirt 
is  folded  can  mean  a  substantial  saving  and  even  affects 
sales.  {See  page  976) 

This  analysis  of  selling  and  advertising  methods 
contains  some  helpful  pointers  for  gaining  increased 
business  in  electrical  goods.  {See  page  978) 

Whether  women  buy  their  dresses  ready  made  or 
by  the  yard,  they  want  them  fashionright  and  pre¬ 
sented  “dramatically.”  {See  page  981) 

What  do  customers  know  alxjut  blankets?  {See 
page  983) 

Merchandising  executives  and  buyers  must  know 
price  trends  as  well  as  merchandise  specifications  and 
consumer  needs  in  these  days  of  fluctuating  prices. 
{See  page  984) 

An  exchange  of  ideas  between  our  stores  and  Euro- 
l)ean  organizations  should  be  mutually  stimulating. 
{See  page  986) 

Dressmaker  aids  .stimulate  sales  of  piece  gomls.  {See 
page  988) 

How  complete  is  your  insurance  coverage?  {See 
page  989) 

Pennies  and  nickles  and  dimes  can  add  up  to  sub¬ 
stantial  sums.  {See  page  991) 

In  order  to  ensemble  colors  in  your  various  depart¬ 
ments,  see  that  ready-to-wear,  accessories  and  piece 
goods  buyers  have  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Cofor  Card. 
{See  page  993) 

More  originality  is  necessary  in  January  promo¬ 
tions.  It  can  no  longer  l)e  primarily  a  stock  clearing 
month.  {See  page  994) 

Reestablishing  Quality  is  a  long  step  toward  reestab¬ 
lishing  prosperity.  {See  page  997) 

Have  you  the  qualifications  for  leadership?  {See 
page  1013) 

Various  types  of  delivery  service  are  now  in  effective 
use  in  various  communities.  The  Boston  survey  shows 
how  to  analyze  a  trading  area.  {See  page  1015) 

What  are  you  planning,  to  put  the  necessary  punch 
in  February  promotions?  {Sec  page  1033) 

Do  you  see  to  it  that  your  assistants  also  read  The 
Bulletin — as  do  many  executives  in  member  stores. 
{See  page  1060) 

Have  you  missed  any  copies  of  The  Bulletin  dur¬ 
ing  1932?  Check  the  author  and  subject  indexes  and 
be  sure  you  have  not  overlooked  the  answer  to  some 
question  that  is  troubling  you.  Many  executives  read 
the  articles  dealing  with  other  departments  as  care¬ 
fully  as  those  in  their  own  fields,  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  new  developments.  {Sec  page  1061) 


V 


22nd  Annual  Convention — January  16  to  20 


Insure  Torrwrrow’s  Sales 


Glaring  deficiencies  in  sales  personnel, 
noticeable  lack  of  confident  spirit,  decided 
failure  to  serve  the  customer  with  the  best 
in  quality  of  merchandise,  service  and  sell¬ 
ing — retailing  today  is  thus  identified. 

Retailers  are  jeopardizing  the  future  by 
the  failure  to  give  what  constitutes  genuine 
customer  satisfaction.  Retailers  are  defeat¬ 
ing  themselves  by  destroying  hard  won 
good-will,  by  sacrificing  tomorrow’ s  sales  in 
over-exploiting  today’s  possibilities. 

The  retail  store  is  closing  its  doors  to  to¬ 
morrow’s  customers  by  taking  the  quality 
out  of  the  sale.  The  situation  grows  into 
crisis.  Courage  and  faith  must  prove  equal 
to  the  grave  test. 


The  formidable  challenge  can  he  met 
squarely — hy  insuring  tomorrow’s  sales. 

Willmark  is  your  insurance  of  tomorrow’s 
sales. 

Willmark,  through  its  unique  methods  of 
personnel  educating,  testing  and  correcting 
will  prevent  and  minimize  dishonesty. 

Willmark  will  huild  up  salespeople  to  a 
higher  order  of  integrity  and  efficiency,  to 
a  richer  tone  of  quality. 

Willmark  will  help  develop  quality  sales¬ 
manship  to  sell  quality  merchandise.  Only 
then  will  customers  be  more  genuinely 
satisfied,  will  they  he  induced  to  return 
tomorrow. 


Insure  for  tomorrow  through  Willmcwk — it’s  your 
sales  safety,  your  profit  safety,  your  store  safety. 

fFrite  today  for  more  detailed  information 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Builder  of  Personnel 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York  City 

Available  in  Every  City  in  the  United  States 


mPLISGIOS  FaBPICS 


oome 


About  the  time  that  the  Count  of  Paris  became 
King  of  France,  some  gifted  artisan  loomed  by 
hand  the  velvet  brocade  which  inspired  this 
classic  drapery  cloth.  The  pattern  is  simple  .  .  . 
sweeping  .  .  .  wide-spaced,  and  Darlington  has 
duplicated  in  a  satin  damask  ail  the  lustre  and 
richness  of  the  royal  original. 


The  tenth  century  brocade  which  suggested  the  motif  for  this  new 
Darlington  Damask  is  still  flourishing  (if  a  bit  frail)  in  a  famous 
museum.  And  after  scanning  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau* 
report  on  the  modern  material,  we  could  almost  predict  as  long  a  life 
for  this  Darlington  fabric!  It’s  a  splendidly  solid  construction  of  cotton 
and  Crown  Brand  Yarns.  Sheds  dust.  Dry-cleans.  And  the  tests  on  its 
sun-resistant  qualities  were  thorough  . . .  and  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

For  somuch  majesty  of  appearance,  the  price  is  quite  plebeianl  You’ll 
selHt  in  quantity  too.  Don’t  stop  with  window  draperies.  This  lustrous 
damask  is  perfect  for  portieres  ...  to  cover  matching  pillows  for  the 
davenport  ...  to  look  rich  and  "right”  as  a  wall-hanging.  Anything 
so  usable  in  today’s  homes  and  salable  at  today’s  prices  should  have 
your  immediate  investigation.  Address  Darlington  Fabrics,  180 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Or  inquire  of  The  Viscose  Company, 
200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

^Official  Uiling  laboratory  oj  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goode  Aeeociation 
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